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VEN the adventurer 
‘ amid the Himalayas 
et 


does not realize 
how different 
are the moun- 
taineering con- 
ditions from 
those of Swit- 
zerland, the 
Rockies, and 
other alpine re- 
gions, until he has completed his first expedi- 
tion. Then only does he appreciate the length 
of the glaciers, the height of the snow passes, 
and the numerous peaks ranging from 20,000 
feet upward in altitude. Familiar as he may 
be with Monte Rosa or the Weisshorn, he 
utterly fails to conceive the immensity of the 
Asiatic slopes to be overcome or the power 
of the avalanches which so often scourge these 
slopes. Before its cloud-wreathed top is con- 
quered many are the difficulties and dangers 
which he who climbs the Asiatic peaks must 
face. 

Such are the conclusions of Dr. Workman 
and myself after five seasons of Himalayan 
mountaineering, which we have completed 
up to this time. One of these was what we 
termed a trial trip of 1,300 miles through a 
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country which had been previously traversed 
by the traveler. The other four were practi- 
cally pioneer explorations, for on two of these, 
besides many ascents of passes and peaks, we 
made the first examination of the great 
Chogo Lungma glacier in Baltistan and four 
of its upper large branches, covering 150 miles 
of glacier never before trodden by human 
feet. Thus far we have ascended in Hima- 
laya nine hitherto virgin snow passes, of from 
17,000 to 19,260 feet, and made eight first 
ascents of peaks ranging from 19,000 to over 
23,000 feet, a number of these pioneer moun- 
tains being shown in the photographs with 
this article. Our experience in this region 
prompts me to assert without fear of con- 
tradiction that we saw literally hundreds of 
high snow and rock peaks which will never 
be climbed by human beings, because they 
are so difficult that it would simply be folly 
to make the attempt. I may say that the 
chief characteristic of the Nun Kun peaks 
where we last ventured was the steepness of 
their ice-clad scarps and slopes. 

Our exploration of a col we named Baya- 
kara (Pass Perilous) gives an illustration of 
what the alpinist must encounter in this 
phase of mountaineering. ‘The most arduous 
col we have ever climbed, it is located in 
All rights reserved. 











CAMP 


ITALIA, ON THE 


20,632 FEET 


Sanskrit. We approached it from a base 
which we called Riffel Camp, situated on the 
flank of a mountain we named Riffelhorn, 
because of its resemblance to the one of that 
name near Zermatt. Leaving Riffel Camp 
with the guides and fourteen coolies, we 
ascended the high northeast tributary of the 
Chogo Lungma glacier to a height of 17,500 
feet and camped at the base: of the almost 
perpendicular ice wall leading to the col 
in question. The next morning at 5.30, 
leaving the coolies asleep in their tent, we 
climbed a reach of glacier riven by immense 
crevasses, which had to be traversed over 
shaky snow bridges, and in twenty minutes 
gained the base of the wall. This was 
climbed straight for two and a half hours, 
each step being cut with the ice ax. Oc- 
casionally a five-minute halt on a projecting 
rock broke the monotony, but otherwise it 
was a steady advance of our guide Zurbriggen, 
to the end of his twelve-foot rope, a driving in 
of his ax and our approach to where he 
stood, then another move and more hacking 
with his ice ax. The wall is surmounted by 
some sharp cliffs, on either side of which are 
two depressions. Our intention was _ to 
strike for that on the right, and this idea 
directed our movements for some hours. On 
approaching the precipice below the rocks, 
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the wall was found to be a sheet of ice, covered 
only by a veil of snow, then fast melting. 
This ice sheet combined with the likelihood 
of falling stones was deemed too dangerous, 
and we decided to traverse the snow precipice 
under the rock face and attempt reaching 
the left and higher col. We pushed up 
straight until under the frowning cliffs, and 
began the traverse, which was long, danger- 
ous, and exhausting. 

We were at the top of a slant proved by 
the clinometer to drop at an angle of sixty 
degrees for hundreds of feet, and in the tread- 
ing of deep snow steps as the surface grew 
soft under the sun’s rays, there was a strong 
chance of starting an avalanche. The ap- 
palling downward line of 1,800 feet fell sheer 
to where our tiny green tents were poised like 
locusts in the seamed glacier. A wide chasm 
of unknown depth separated us from the 
cliff behind, thus cutting off all possible hand 
holds and rendering our position precarious 
in the extreme. There was no chance to halt 
for rest or food, for neither the gradient nor 
time allowed. The sun, untempered even by 
passing cloud, burned like a coal. At last 
the traverse was completed, and, rounding a 
bad corner where rock abutted the precipice, 
we arrived on the ridge six hours from the 
time of starting. 


























MRS. BULLOCK WORKMAN AND TWO GUIDES AT 23,000 FEET ALTITUDE 





The photograph was taken while she was completing the ascent of 23,260 feet, the world’s record for a woman, 
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THE AUTHOR'S CARAVAN ON CHOGO 


Here with hardly room for our feet we 
stood poised over two precipices, the one just 
ascended and another dropping, if possible 
at a worse incline, to an unknown depth. 
No passage to the other side existed which 
could be used by human beings, so, allowing 
ourselves only time to note our instruments, 
we were soon crawling warily back into the 
old track, Dr. Workman leading. The noon 
sun was playing sad havoc with the slant, and 
at each step the ice foundation was sounded. 
Before reaching the most dangerous point this 
side of the center we drove in our axes, and, 
clinging to the side, managed to get a tin of 
meat from the riick sack and have the first 
spare meal of the day. A few swallows of cold 
tea completed the little-enjoyed lunch, and 
in ten minutes downward work began again. 


LUNGMA GLACIER, BALTISTAN 


Presently the guide observed that he did 
not think we should reach tents that night. 
After this remark our determination to get off 
that wall before dark became intense, for we 
well knew that being belated there meant cer- 
tain death. Finally what we all had feared 
in silence, happened—some one slipped. It 
was a porter. I closed my eyes when I felt 
the thud on the’ rope and, hanging on my ax, 
awaited the downward plunge that seemed 
inevitable. But it did not come. When I 
looked again, the other two were holding fast 
by their axes, and the porter dangling below 
was struggling to regain foothold. Zur- 
briggen’s sharp words of command seemed 
to aid his efforts, and he was presently on his 
feet. We moved on, but the danger of start- 
ing an avalanche became so imminent that 
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EXHAUSTED COOLIES RESTING DURING 


we abandoned the traverse and went straight, 
treading backwari. The leader, moving 
cautiously, made deep steps in the soft snow, 
halting each time that his rope was paid out 
and placing himself securely until we were 
nearly level with him. Yard by yard the 
great slope rose above us, as like snails we 
trod our way toward lower level and safety. 
Slight sizzling avalanches passed on one 
side, but never relaxing the downward plod- 
ding, at last we saw with joy the sun hide 
behind the western peaks and the shadows 
that betokened better snow conditions spread 
rapidly over the glacier and aslant our walls. 
As the drop suddenly ended in easier slopes, 
nearly exhausted we stopped the weary back 
treading and marched on quickly to camp. 
The snow was frozen hard again when shelter 


AN ASCENT 


was reached and the adventurous ascent of the 
col completed. Zurbriggen called this col of 
19,260 feet the most difficult one he had 
climbed in any land, and as it certainly was 
our hardest, we christened it as before men- 
tioned, ‘‘Pass Perilous.” 

From the same base, Riffel Camp, with 
Italian guides we later started to surmount 
two magnificent peaks at the head of the 
Chogo Lungma glacier. These were my 
record mountains until I surpassed them in 
height by my ascent of Nun Kun. The first 
camp we made on this climb was at an altitude 
of 16,350 feet, the second at 18,800 feet. In 
the afternoon at the second camp wind and 
storm raged, nearly wrenching the tents from 
their insecure moorings, but the morning broke 
clear, the silvery peak far above beckoning 
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alluringly to us in the silent blue dawn. We 
were three hours in covering a long ridge 
seamed with crevasses, for getting the average 
coolie porter over a yawning crevasse is hard 
work, but once the leader has passed, the 
others flounder across somehow like a flock 
of sheep. In rounding a bad ice projection, a 
coolie knocked off Dr. Workman’s sun helmet 


AND MRS. WORKMAN AND 


and away it flew down thousands of feet to 
the glacier below. 

After a time, leaving the others to encour- 
age the coolies, the head guide, porter, and I 
pushed ahead, tracking out a way up the 
unending steep slopes. It was weary work, 
for this part of Baltistan is stormy, even in 
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summer, and recent storms had left a covering 
of new snow, which now reached to above 
our knees. Slowly we zigzagged up a high 
wall, stamping our feet often, for at that 
altitude it was cold even at nine in the morn- 
ing. We were above 20,000 feet when an 
imperative call from the others stopped our 
progress. Calling down to know the reason, 


GUIDES AT ‘**PASS PERILOUS” 


the answer rang clear through the light air, 
that half the coolies had mountain sickness 


and the remainder refused to advance. I re- 
plied, ‘‘Offer them backsheesh and tell them 
in an hour we shall camp.” Then we waited 
trembling lest we lose our mountain, while 
the others appeared and argued, but to no 
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RIFFEL CAMP, CHOGO LUNGMA GLACTER, 14,000 FEET ALTITUDE 


From this base Mrs. Workman ascended the two peaks first gaining her the world’s record for a woman, 22,568 feet, 
which she afterwards surpassed. 
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YRAMID PEAK, 24,500 


MAN TO AN 


FEET HIGH, 
ALTITUDE OF 23,394 FEET 


ASCENDED BY DR. WORK- 


From a telephotograph. 


avail. Finally, as there seemed no other way, 
we descended to where the coolies lay as if 
dead in the snow. In reality only a few were 
ill, but the remainder were obstinate in their 
refusal to go on. We next led them down a 
few hundred feet, and, taking another course, 
steered for a small high plateau, where camp 
was pitched at 19,355 feet. ‘The peak would 
be a hard pull at a great height, but the only 
chance of success was to attack it alone on the 
morrow, for the demoralized coolies could not 
be taken higher. Late in the afternoor the 
guides went out and cut steps up the icy 
aréte for about eight hundred feet. After a 
nearly sleepless night caused by the want of 
oxygen, we were astir at two in the morning, 
and at three left the tents by moonlight with 


the temperature at fifteen degrees below zero. 
Roping ourselves together, the ascent of the 


sharp slants was begun in zigzag. Owing 
to the steps having been previously cut, good 
progress was made for some time, but the 
gradient was painfully steep, broken by no 
mitigating plateau, and rising most of the way 
to the top at angles of sixty degrees and more. 
Sometimes only the faintly lighted ice surface 
reared itself in towering height above, or 
again the guide cut a snaky route toward a 
shoulder where appalling precipices fell away 
thousands of feet, suggestive of mysterious 
death traps. A misstep and we should lose 
consciousness in that dark, fathomless abyss! 
The cold was most severe just before dawn, 
and chiefly affected our feet. We felt as if 
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we had no feet by the time we were at 21,000 
feet, and then came the danger of freezing. 
We were, however, able to avoid taking off 
our shoes and rubbing our feet with snow 
to prevent frostbite by beating them vigor- 
ously with the ice axes until they twinged 
sufficiently to betoken safety. As we went 
higher in the waning moonlight, huge peaks 
rose sharp in outline but ghastly in tone on all 
sides. Then came the pink-tinted dawn; 
a sudden flare of light illumined the heights, 
ending in a blaze of red at the zenith. The 
mountains lost their ghastly, inert look as their 
summits, the heavens, and the lower snow 
world became suffused with the warmth and 
color that heralded the arrival of the king of 
day. Feeling the lassitude due to great 
height, we were now marching slowly up the 
last slope to the cone glittering in the sunlight 
and at seven o’clock stood on the summit at 
21,500 feet. We named it Mount Chogo. 
This ascent broke my former record made on 
Mount Koser Gunge by 500 feet, but this was 
not the only peak we wished to climb on that 
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brilliantly clear day, and we turned our 
attention to another to the north, 1,000 feet 
higher, separated from the one we were on by 
a long snow ridge. At the least movement 
with camera or other instruments we gasped 
for breath, for the air was singularly devoid 
of oxygen; still as a whole we were in good 
condition and the second peak was worth try- 
ing for. Adjusting the rope, we descended 
a few hundred feet to the narrow ridge and 
crossing it arrived at the base of the peak. 
Ascending this, an easier gradient than on 
Mount Chogo was met with, a consoling fact 
when one is 22,000 feet in the air. In three 
hours the second summit was gained, which 
we named Mount Lungma. Thus do the 
sister peaks ascended on the same day com- 
memorate the Chogo Lungma, the peerless 
glacier whose source they overtop. 

The view was grand beyond description, 
commanding those mighty Mustagh kings, 
Gusherbrun, the Mustagh Tower, and the 
huge rocky pyramid of Godwin-Austen, the 
second highest mountain in the world, rising 


THE BAYAKARA COL, OF 


WHICH THE AUTHOR 
19,260 FEET 


MADE THE 
ALTITUDE 


FIRST ASCENT, 
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28,278 feet above the level of the sea. The 

‘air was distinctly more rarefied here, but we 
had strength enough to make our observa- 
tions, which, taken with care and later com- 
puted, fix the height of the mountain on which 
we stood at 22,568 feet. I had thus broken 
my previous climbing record twice on the 
same day and on this peak by 1,568 feet. 
Out of the same high plateau rises a third 
peak of 24,500 feet, and, unappeased in their 
mountain fever, Dr. Workman and the guides 
decided to see how high they could get on 
this, that day. I, knowing that time would 
not allow of its full ascent, awaited their 
return on Mount Lungma. Descending to 
the plateau, which was crossed, they climbed 
to 23,394 feet on the third mountain, which 
we named Pyramid Peak. 

The Nun Kun range where we made our 
final ascents is indeed an impressive group of 
sharply rising snow and rock mountains, 
challenging the skill and courage of the 
alpinist, for seven of the peaks range from 
21,000 to over 23,000 feet in height. As none 
of the upper glaciers or passes in the Nun 
Kun had been reached by explorers, ours was 
the first expedition to penetrate these fast- 
nesses. We approached the mountains by 
fording the tumultuous unbridged Suru 


River and ascending the wild, narrow Shafat 


valley and glacier. High above the glacier, 
on a rock and grass slant of a border moun- 
tain, terraces for tents were dug out, and a 
camp which was our base camp for a month 
at 15,100 feet was established. ' 

We were here near the heart of the moun- 
tains, surrounded by dazzling glaciers, broken 
ice falls, and mighty snow peaks, down whose 
precipitous slopes avalanches of great propor- 
tions roared at frequent intervals. After 
two weeks of preliminary trips and recon- 
noissances to cols, glaciers, and lower moun- 
tains, porters were sent ahead to make a 
cache of tents and provisions at two or three 
points in the higher Nun Kun. After doing 
this, they were to return to meet our party. 
On July 25th we left the base camp, ascend- 
ing over wild moraine and wading glacial 
torrents to snow. On the long inclines we 
came upon large stretches of ‘‘nieves-peniten- 
tes,” small corrugated ice pinnacles from one 
to three feet high, known in the Andes but 
never seen by us before in the Himalayas. By 
one o’clock a snow hollow near some rocks 
was reached, where a wood pile and traces of 


the porters’ camp were found. We also 
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pitched tents here, calling the halt at 17,657 
feet ‘‘Nieves-Penitentes” Camp. Here a 
good sleep fortified us for what we little sus- 
pected lay in store, namely, five completely 
sleepless nights. The next day’s climb took 
thé caravan over a sharp stone wall, where 
steps had to be cut for the coolies, then up 
ascending snow cétes gashed often by bottom- 
less icicled crevasses amid splendid scenery 
increasing in grandeur during each hour of 
advance. Again on this day, near noon, 
signs of human habitation were discovered in 
the distance—two shelter tents far above on a 
sloping plateau, descending from a fine white 
needle. Looking through the Zeiss glass, 
three porters were sighted coming down a 
snow wall to the left of the tents. The coolies 
marched bravely, stopping often to regain 
breath, for we were now at a high altitude. 

At last we arrived on the snow slant, and 
adding our tents to the others, established 
White Needle Camp at 19,900 feet altitude. 
The advance porters soon joined us, returning 
from their trip of carrying tents higher. All 
but three or four coolies were incapacitated 
by mountain sickness or severe migraine, and 
with the exception of three, who volunteered 
to go to the next camp, they returned to the 
base camp. The “stint” laid out for the 
following day was not long, but was very 
taxing. There was a high ice wall to be 
negotiated rising at a severe incline. We 
started in two roped caravans, and the guide, 
porters, and three natives carried loads of 
forty pounds each. The Nun Kun seemed 
bent on furnishing us a very forbidding 
stairway to its unknown uplands, and the 
word ‘‘halt” fell every five minutes from the 
lips of the heavily charged men. After as- 
cending straight for over an hour, we had to 
cross the wall in the center, really treading an 
aérial threadlike trail along the true Roof of 
the World. Behind, almost touching our 
elbows as we moved, rose the tall ice canopy, 
a diamond-bedecked surface as illumined 
by the forest sunlight. Eastward, miles of 
mauve ranges garlanded with cloud stretched, 
until lost in soft vapor, while beneath lay that 
day’s wonder, a sight to fill with sickening 
fear the giddily inclined. The wall sank, 
dropping straight below the very soles of our 
feet, a 500-foot ice sheet, at the base of which 
opened a thirty-foot-wide blue chasm cor- 
niced with ice ruffles, ready to engulf the 
whole party should any take an awkward 
step. Beyond the ugly chasm sank the snow 





MOUNT BULLOCK WORKMAN, 19,450 FEET 


HIGH 


One of the eight virgin peaks in the Himalayas of which the first ascent was made by Dr. and Mrs. Workman. 


slants climbed the day before, to the winding 
glacier seeking the grass line many thousands 
of feet below. All this ice splendor was but 


faintly appreciated at the time, for our ener- 
gies, mental and physical, were tuned only 
to the intense strain of overcoming this eerie 
route. 

At length, turning the wall at a fearful an- 
gle, we reached some easier ascending slopes, 
where the loaded men sank down for a few 


minutes of well-earned rest. This rising ter- 
rain soon brought us to an enchanting sight, 
the great undulating Nun Kun plateau, the 
existence of which was never even suspected. 
This basin is a most unique plateau even in 
Himalaya. It is a snow oasis in the upper- 
most core of the range, and guarding it in 
‘snow and rock splendor rises a pointed cir- 
cle of six of the highest summits. 

In a short time our tents sprang up and 
Camp Italia was colonized at 20,632 feet. 
In an hour the three natives, who had fallen 
behind on the ascent, came wearily up. Mist 
had crept in over che mountain and the out- 
look was now for bad weather. The desolate 
fog-shrouded camp presented a weird scene 
with the natives in front of the tents waving 
their arms, calling dismally, and salaaming 
profoundly toward the peaks blackened by 
storm. When they had finished their petition 
to the mountain gods, we gave them leave 


to go down, and, even with the grewsome 
descent before them, they appeared glad to 
depart. 

In sending them away, the last link with 
the lower world was severed, but we were too 
far aloft to consider such mundane matters 
just then. One Italian porter was here 
seriously affected with altitude sickness, and 
the next day was too ill to continue, so we 
had only six men for carrying loads. Late 
in the afternoon the sky cleared, and we gave 
our attention to determining the peaks on 
which we should complete our ascent. One 
more camp had to be made, but there was 
no chance to pitch it on the steep, rugged 
slants of the highest summit, so we decided to 
push up the plateau to the base of the second 
peak, lower by 185 feet only, and camp there 
the next night. The night was so cold that 
no one slept, but the next morning we managed 
to push forward to the final camp, where our 
tents were pitched on a small snow flat. Fog 
and storm set in as on the previous day, but 
it finally ceased snowing. The sun shone 
through a sickly mist and overpowering heat 
prevailed. It was so unbearable within and 
without tents that we were obliged to wrap 
our heads in wet towels. At 2.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon the sun temperature was 
actually 193 degrees. Soon after sunset 
it froze, and at seven o’clock the mer- 
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cury was below freezing point, while the 
lowest temperature for the night was four 
below zero. Thus in twelve hours we ex- 
perienced a fluctuation in temperature of 197 
degrees. 

This camp where the doctor and myself 
passed the night alone—not another person 
remaining at this elevation—was at 21,300 
feet, careful measurement by our instruments, 
and was named Camp America. We have 
no hesitancy in saying we believe this camp is 
the highest authentic camp made up to date 
by mountaineers. The night passed here 
was horrible. We were sleepless and bitterly 
cold. It seemed as long as three ordinary 
nights. ‘The water froze in our bottles, and, 
although thirsty, we had nothing to drink. 
As the faint gleam of light filtered through 
the tent canvas, the click of ice axes was 
heard without, and Savoye, our guide, and 
two porters arrived, their mustaches solid 
lines of icicles and their faces bloated and 
purple from buffeting the elements before 
daylight. 

The primus stoves, like ourselves being 
affected by want of oxygen, refused for some 
time to light, but at length the requisite cup of 
coffee was procured, and, dragging on our 
frozen boots, we began the last struggle up- 
ward. After three sleepless nights we felt 
nearly exhausted, but strength came with 
movement, and after nearly three hours of 
constant step-cutting on sharpest slopes, 
swept again and again by dangerous ice falls, 
we had gone surprisingly far up the moun- 
tain. At 22,720 feet we stopped for some 
lunch, and, nicking out snow hollows that we 
might sit, each indulged according to appetite 
in tinned meat, biscuits, or chocolate. Clouds 
were coming in, and as Dr. Workman wished 
to use the camera before they covered the 
peaks, he and one porter remained at this 
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point, while I with Savoye and the other 
porter continued the ascent. 

This was now almost wholly over a rock 
aréte, and, as it is much more arduous climb- 
ing on rock than on snow above 22,000 feet, 
the difficulty of breathing became extreme. 
Stopping every few steps to rest, we crept on, 
gazing as if in a dream at the cloud-bathed 
chaos of peaks spreading in infinite distance. 
At last we halted on a wild, wind-rent, rocky 
pinnacle, our day’s work accomplished. The 
distant mountains were all covered, as was the 
summit of the highest Nun Kun, a little above 
us, and the view was a downward one upon 
lines of wavy ranges and torn, jagged glaciers 
flowing toward invisible valleys and_ the 
habitations of man. I took my observations 
and a few photographs, though each effort 
made me pause and gasp. Then we had to 
leave our great height of 23,260 feet, for the 
hour was two o’clock, and camp must be 
made by dark, so we slowly climbed down to 
the others. The descent to camp was dan- 
gerous, as the snow was soft and we sank 
through onto ice, which necessitated great 
caution. By seven o’clock p.m. the cheerless 
tents were reached, and, after the heroic 
effort of preparing a little soup, we were soon 
in our sleeping bags, but not to win repose, for 
the temperature was two degrees lower even 
than the night before—six below zero. On 
arrival of the porters the day after, we packed 
tents and gradually returned to the lower 
world. 

Thus we passed a week of thrilling ad- 
venture upon the towering slopes of the Nun 
Kun, but by this ascent I exceeded my former 
mountaineering record of 22,568 feet—the 
world’s record for a woman—while it gave 
me the honor of a place among the very few 
alpinists who have climbed to a height of 
23,000 feet. 





THE HAYMARKET AND AFTERWARDS 


SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 


N the lake front of Chicago, 

where the grass would 

never grow, where the 

planted trees put forth 

sad, discouraged leaves and 

straightway died, I was 

wont to see of a Sunday 
afternoon a small crowd listening to an ex- 
cited and overwrought orator. He was a 
shabby man and gaunt, as if worn down by 
his own fruitless 
emotions; but his 
face was interesting, 
his energy prodig- 
ious, and his voice 
had a mellow and 
peculiar charm. His 
principal business, 
as nearly as I could 
gather, was to de- 
nounce the rich, 
against whom, as 
placidly they rolled 
in their carriages 
through Michigan 
Boulevard, he would 
hurl anathemas (not 
always intelligible to 
me) and shake a 
long imprecatory 
forefinger. At which 
the crowd would 
sometimes jeer and 
sometimes faintly 
cheer; but in most 
instances remain 
dumb and look 
bored; for the seed 
of the orator’s prop- 
aganda seemed but 


THE 


HAYMARKET MONUMENT 


First erected near the scene of the riot and afterwards 
removed to an outlying park. 


to fall on soil as barren as that of the lake 
front. 

That was the first time I saw the man. 
The last time I saw him he stood in the Cook 
County jail about to die, and with that same 
penetrating and bell-like voice pleaded to be 
heard. Between these two visions had 
stretched the linked events, one upon one, 
that had brought him to his death and seem 
now to constitute one of the strangest and 
most instructive 
chapters in our his- 
tory. 

Looking back I 
can see that it is not 
possible in these 
events to understand 
Chicago, a typical 
American city, so 
thrown from its typ- 
ical American poise 
and self-command, 
without going much 
farther than the 
Haymarket and 
what directly led 
thereto. We must go 
back to the strikes 
that at intervals for 
years had shaken the 
city; strikes of sea- 
men, dock laborers, 
stockyards workers, 
street railroad men; 
back to these and to 
John Bonfield, Cap- 
tain first and then 
Inspector of Police. 

A large, powerful, 
resolute, domineer- 
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Who presided at the trial at which the anarchists 
were found guilty. 


ing man, Bonfield had pressed his way to the 
front chiefly by his physical prowess and un- 
shakable courage. He went to peace by a way 
old enough in history but rather new in Ameri- 
can communities; he cracked-all heads in sight 
until no man was left upon his feet, and then 
announced that quiet was restored and the 


strike broken. I remember well the sight of 
him leading a line of policemen in the great 
street-car strike of 1885, the clubs descending 
right and left like flails, and men falling before 
them, often frightfully injured. All sorts of 
men they were, not merely strikers or strike 
sympathizers, but innocent citizens, caught in 
the throng and unable to escape. Repeated 
and bloody battling of this kind firmly estab- 
lished in the community two conditions fruit- 
ful of trouble. Men that worked with their 


hands became convinced that the police were _ 


tyrannical, cruel, arbitrary, and the profes- 
sional and gratuitous enemies of the workers. 
On the other hand, another part of the com- 
munity became convinced that in the city was 
a large element of desperate men, foes to so- 
ciety and order and always ripe for violence. 

To both conditions I suppose such ha- 
rangues as those on the lake front contributed. 


sible. 


GOV. JOHN P. ALTGELD 
Who afterwards pardoned the anarchists serving 


penitentiary sentences. 


Well-to-do persons read of a Monday morn- 
ing the furious utterances of some wild-eyed 
ranter addressed to what purported to be a 
menacing assembly of the unruly elements, 
and these things seemed to them on reason- 
able grounds a part of the sowing of disorder 
that had harvested so many riots. Work- 
ingmen saw that the worst possible aspect 
was. put upon their assemblies even when 
these had wholly innocent purposes, and they 
became convinced that press and police were 
leagued against them. In these circumstances, 
every Sunday with its meetings and every 
Monday morning with its inflammatory news- 
paper reports wrought increased bitterness 
on one side and a growing uneasiness on the 
other. 

I have never seen these conditions ade- 
quately described in any literature on this 
subject, and yet they are the pivot on which 
the whole story turns. Without the long and 
seated resentment of the workers and the ac- 
cumulated fears of the rest of the population 
any such drama would have been impos- 
Around the world, Chicago, because 
of these things, bore many years after- 
wards an unjust measure of reproach as a 
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lawless community; and yet, in the same pe- 
culiar conditions and oppressed with the 
same misapprehensions, I think there is no 
great city in which some outbreak would 
not have climaxed the trouble making. The 
tension was too great. And those that think 
lightly of class divisions in a republic might 
profitably study the record of this modern 
instance. The letters are red and smeared, 
but they are still sufficiently legible, and the 
first thing they tell is of what may come 
when men will not make the least effort to 
understand nor the least allowance for one 
another. 

On the top of this smoldering heap was 
now laid, apparently by the hands of evil 
Fate, the eight-hour movement of 1886. 
Many things combined to make it extremely 
repugnant to the orderly and native citizen. 
It was of foreign origin and late importation; 
it was supposed to be the creation of the In- 
ternationals, an alien society of which next 
to nothing was known and everything was 
feared; it seemed to be condemned by distinct- 
ly American organizations, like the Knights 
of Labor; it was denounced unreservedly by 
all the learned writers and economic author- 
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ities; it was viewed with obvious resentment 
by employers. Moreover, there was some- 
thing ominous and sinister in the date chosen 
for the beginning of the movement. May 
st, to readers of foreign dispatches, had an 
evil sound of students’ riots and anarchistic 
demonstrations abroad. 

When the day came it was seen that the 
demand for eight hours was chiefly limited to 
factories in which there was much foreign- 
born labor, and the fact augmented the 
common forebodings. ‘There were some pa- 
rades of foreign-looking workmen, some wav- 
ing of red flags and singing of revolutionary 
songs that helped nothing to quiet the public 
alarms, and quickly these portents were 
followed by others still worse. The most 
important factory involved in the strikes was 
the great McCormick harvester and reaper 
works on the far west side. Close by, to the 
east, were teeming foreign quarters, chiefly 
of Poles and Bohemians. The McCormick 
Company attempted to fill the places of the 
strikers, and riot after riot ensued. Patrol 


wagons dashing through the streets and filled 
with armed policemen became a common 


sight. 


Sometimes men, and women too, 














CAPT. HERMAN SCHUTTLER 


*¢ One of the bravest men I have ever known.”’ 


CAPT. MICHAEL J. SCHAACK 


**A man of restless energy and small discretion.”’ 





EAST END OF THE HAYMARKET, 


LOOKING 


NORTH IN DESPLAINES STREET 


The speeches at the Haymarket meeting were delivered from a wagon which stood at the entrance to an alley shown 
precisely in the center of the picture. 


attacked the wagons and threw stones at 
the officers. Meetings were held nightly 
through the district to express sympathy with 
the strikers. The police, with the utmost 
rigor, broke up some of these meetings as 
tending to foment disorder. I think they 
sometimes blundered and dispersed gather- 
ings that were perfectly orderly and unob- 
jectionable; but by this time the feeling was 
high on both sides and men threw away their 
reason and raved as the men raved about 
the barricades in Paris. The police force of 
Chicago, always too small and now most un- 
wisely directed, was overworked, overstrained, 
and to the last degree exasperated; and it was 
pitted against an element wherein were many 
men that had vague but serious notions of a 
class injustice and others that had goaded 
themselves into a frenzy of resentment. 
There were many violent scenes that never 
found a place in the final history of these 
events. I remember a drug store in the 
heart of the Bohemian and Polish district, 
that furnished the stage for one of these out- 
breaks, in its way rather remarkable. The 


reporters were in the habit of using the tele- 
phone in this drug store to communicate with 
their offices, and the angry people got the 
idea that the reporters thus summoned the 
police. One night a mob gathered, broke 
into the place, and demolished its con- 
tents. In this work the wreckers came upon 
some bottles of wines and liquors; among 
them two jars of the wine of colchicum. 
All wine looked alike to them; they drank, 
and Fate avenged the poor druggist in the 
deaths of several of the rioters; no one ever 
knew how many. The reporters were often 
in great danger; the resentment was bitter 
against the whole “capitalistic press.’”” More 
than once they were rescued by one man’s 
efforts from a crowd that threatened them. 
The one man was Albert Parsons, my gaunt 
and overwrought friend, the orator of the lake 
front. He was the editor of a fiery labor 
journal called The Alarm, and was in the 
thick of the eight-hour agitation, but it ap- 
peared that he favored revolution in the ab- 
stract and not in the concrete. 

Events moved with fateful swiftness to the 
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climax. On one side 
of the McCormick 
works in those days 
was a large open field 
upon which was a rail- 
road switch. About 
this field the strikers 
were daily gathered in 
threatening crowds, 
ripe for trouble. On 
the afternoon of May 
3, 1886, came to this 
place August Spies, 
editor of the Arbeiter 
Zeitung, a daily paper 
printed in German 
and devoted to the 
radical wing of the 
labor movement. He 
was a handsome, ath- 
letic young man, with 
a good presence and 
a gift of eloquence. 
Climbing to the roof 
of a freight car, he 


made in German a fiery speech to the strikers. 
When he ceased, a shouting mob, armed with 
sticks and stones, started for the works to at- 
tack the strike breakers. These, badly fright- 
ened, cowered for shelter in the tower of the 


main building while 
the mob, in a blind 
and purposeless fury, 
peppered the windows 
with stones. In the 
midst of these diver- 
sions the patrol wag- 
ons came charging up 
and the police drew 
their revolvers and be- 
gan to fire. A part of 
the strikers made a 
momentary stand and 
then broke and fied. 
Many were wounded, 
a few fatally. 

At this the last pas- 
sions were aroused on 
both sides. All the ele- 
ments in sympathy 
with the strike de- 
nounced the police as 
guilty of monstrous 
and causeless slaugh- 
ter; the elements on 
the other side applaud- 
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LOUIS LINGG 


‘* Lingg’s was the hand that made the 
bomb.’” 




















ADOLPH FISCHER 


‘*A half-baked student of German speculative 
anarchism.”” 





ed the act that they 
held to be necessary to 
enforce law and main- 
tain peace and order. 
The strike sympa- 
thizers called meetings 
for the next night, 
May 4th, to denounce 
the police for shooting 
unarmed men. Of 
these the most impor- 
tant was to be held in 
Desplaines Street be- 
tween Lake and Ran- 
dolph. Desplaines 
Street is a shabby 
thoroughfare on the 
west side, a short dis- 
tance from the river, 
and about half a mile 
from the edge of the 
downtown business 
center. Rather oddly, 
the meeting that was 
to pass into history as 


the Haymarket affair had nothing to do with 
the Haymarket, which is around a corner 
and two or three hundred feet away. 
block straight to the south was the Desplaines 
Street police station, over which presided 


Half a 


Inspector John Bon- 
field. 

Afterwards the po- 
lice tried to make 
much of the form of 
the call for the meet- 
ing, asserting that it 
contained an agreed- 
upon signal for the 
rising of the anarch- 
ists and the dangerous 
elements. No one now 
need give weight to 
this tale, but it is true 
that in the jangled 
state of the public 
nerves the meeting 
aroused widespread 
uneasiness. Some de- 
clared that it ought 
to be prevented. The 
mayor of the city, the 
elder Carter H. Harri- 
son, was unwilling to 
attempt to interfere 
with what might be a 
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lawful assembly, but 
he attended in person 
to see that no riot 
should be preached. 
At the Desplaines 
Street station Inspec- 
tor Bonfield held the 
reserves in readiness. 
The speaker’s stand, 
a truck wagon, was at 
the intersection of an 
alley, in the center of 
the block and at the 
rear of the building 
occupied by Crane 
Brothers’ elevator fac- 
tory. About fifteen 
hundred people gath- 
ered. Spies was one 
of the speakers; an- 
other was my _ lake- 
front orator, Parsons; 
and another, Samuel 
Fielden, of whom I 
shall have more to say 
hereafter. 


gan to disperse; the 
mayor started for 
home. At that mo- 
ment Inspector Bon- 
field marched the re- 
serves out of the 
station, and advanced 
up the street, himself 
at the head, ordering 
the people to disperse. 
Just as the front of 
the platoon reached 
the alley intersection 
a spark flew through 
the air either from the 
roof of a building or 
from behind the 
crowd. There was a 
tremendous and blind- 
ing explosion, a roar 
that was plainly heard 
in newspaper offices a 
mile away, and many 
policemen fell, dread- 
fully mangled. Their 
. comrades, with con- 
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The mayor heard what they said 
and seems to have detected nothing formi- 
dable in the utterances. 
an end, Fielden was closing, when a storm 
was seen to be approaching. The people be- 


Parsons had made 
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*¢ Who refused clemency, claiming his inno- 
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for life. 
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GEORGE ENGEL 


‘¢Engel’s creed was the product of poverty 
and misfortune.”” 
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spicuous courage, did 
not falter. They 
closed up their ranks, 
drew their revolvers, 
and began to fire upon 
the dumfounded peo- 
ple, who fled in all 
directions. 

That was the mem- 
orable bomb. At the 
news of it all Chicago 
was shaken with rage. 
Here at last was the 
dynamite that had 
been threatened, the 
revolution in full 
swing, the reign of 
violence begun. Sixty- 
eight policemen were 
wounded by that ter- 
rible thing, some in 
ways too dreadful to 
be described. Seven 
died of their hurts; 
many were maimed 


It was no wonder that before an 
event so appalling even good men forgot rea- 
son and clamored for revenge. 

Upon the police commanders the effect 
was of a temporary defeat wrought treacher- 


ously by a malignant 
and long-detested en- 
emy. A kind of cold 
fury possessed them; 
instantly they began 
to seek for vengeance. 
Never, I suppose, in 
any city was what is 
called the dragnet 
worked so extensively 
and incessantly. For 
days the police sta- 
tions were filled with 
suspected persons, 
rigorously examined 
in the method of what 
is termed the third de- 
gree; persons, for the 
most part, that never 
heard of the bomb nor 
of the meeting nor of 
anything connected 
with either. In the 
midst of which tur- 
moil, Rudolph 
Schnaubelt, the man 
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that threw dhe bomb, passed quietly out of 
Chicago and made his way unmarked to Ger- 
many to live and die in peace. 

Swiftly the police unearthed what seemed 
to be a desperate and dreadful conspiracy. 
The bomb was the work of a great anarchistic 
organization that had planned the destruction 
of the city, that had made and secreted 
thousands of similar bombs, that had drilled 
and armed men for the uprising. Vast quan- 
tities of bombs, dyna- 
mite, and weapons 


he knew were composed solely of anarchists; 
the Turner societies met to plan revolution; 
the literary guilds plotted murder, and the 
Sunday schools taught destruction. Every 
man that spoke broken English and went 
out o’ nights was a fearsome creature whose 
secret purpose was to blow up the Board of 
Trade or loot Mar-hall Field’s store. Into 
the presence of a police captain in this rea- 
sonable frame of mind was brought one 
trembling alien after 
another, and from the 





were gathered from 
cellars and backyard 
caches all about the 
northwest side. Truth 
compels me to state 
that some of these dis- 
coveries soon began to 
wear an exceedingly 
suspicious look. The 
weapons began to be 
strangely familiar. 
One in particular, a 
gas- pipe bomb, that 
had been used as a 
copy weight in a news- 
paper composing 
room, was brought 
three times to police 
headquarters among 
the prized and exhib- 
ited fruits of the raid- 
ing. It was easily 
recognized because 
the harmless printer 
that had used it had at 
some time scratched his initials upon it. 
There were others of the exhibits with similar 
histories, but of these matters the public heard 
little. 

By no good hap, I must think, the operat- 
ing of the dragnet and the sorting of the fish 
therein fell to Michael J. Schaack, captain 
of the Chicago Avenue station on the north 
side, a man of restless energy and, let us say, 
of small discretion. I have often wondered 
whether his delusions resulted from a kind of 
self-hypnotism or from mere mania; but cer- 
tainly he saw, more anarchists than vast hell 
could hold. Bombs, dynamite, daggers, and 
pistols seemed ever before him; in the end, 
there was no society nor association, however 
innocent or even laudable, among the foreign- 
born population, that was not to his mind an 
object of grave suspicion. The labor unions 
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** He was ‘a mild, fatherly old galoot.’”’ 


| cells into which they 
were flung presently 
grew a crop of con- 
fessions that cemented 
the structure of con- 
spiracy into a compact 
and durable whole. 

From among the 
hundreds of prisoners, 
slowly the police and 
the state’s attorney 
settled upon the men 
that had done most of 
the agitating in the 
eight-hour movement 
and before it; the 
leaders, that is to say, 
of the advanced and 
radical wing of the la- 
bor element, the fervid 
orators of the Sunday 
meetings, the advo- 
cates of the ‘“‘social 
revolution.” These 
were August Spies, 
editor of the Arbeiter Zeitung; Michael 
Schwab, his assistant; Samuel Fielden, one 
of the speakers at the Desplaines Street 
meeting; Adolph Fischer, a young composi- 
tor on Spies’s paper; George Engel, an 
elderly man that had kept a little toy shop 
on the west side; and Oscar Neebe, a Ger- 
man newspaper man, who had some con- 
nection more or less shadowy with Spies’s 
publication. The police also wanted Par- 
sons, who was particularly well known to 
them because of his speeches, but he could 
not be found. It was not asserted against 
these men that any one of them had thrown 
the bomb, but that they had plotted the crime 
as the beginning of the revolution they had 
long agitated. 

To these was now added, in a manner 
rather dramatic, a figure of a very different 
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type. All the others were pottering agitators, 
more or less in the public eye; Louis Lingg, 
of whom Chicago had never heard before, 
was no agitator, but a secret, resourceful, 
wily, and daring terrorist, of the kind that 
periodically shakes Russia with some self- 
immolating assassination. It was almost 
by accident that in- 
formation was 
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was the friend of Rudolph Schnaubelt, who 
threw the bomb; and if I do not greatly err, 
the whole shocking business in Desplaines 
Street was of Lingg’s sole conceiving. He 
was the originator and leader of the Lehr und 
Wehr Verein, the only real anarchistic society 
in Chicago; he was the undisguised and ven- 

° omous enemy of all 





society; and he was 





gathered of a mys- 
terious young man 
that lived in the 
back room of a 
wretched house, 
tinkered day and 
night upon things 
supposed to be 
bombs, and was 
said to be of tre- 
mendous physical 
strength and dan- 
gerous character. 
Herman Schuettler, 
now assistant chief 
of police and one 
of the bravest men 
I have ever known, 
undertook the ar- 
rest. He ascertained 
that Lingg was in 
his lodging, which 
was on the second 
floor in the rear. 
Schuettler removed 
his boots and in his 
stockings crept up 





** The man that threw the bomb made his way 
to Germany to live and die in peace.’’ 


of such extraordi- 
nary strength of 
body and capacity 
of mind that here 
truly was one man 
whom orderly 
persons had reason 
to fear. 

When the prison- 
ers thus finally se- 
lected were ar- 
raigned for exami- 
nation, another was 
added to their num- 
ber. Parsons was 
in hiding and dis- 
guise, somewhere 
in Wisconsin. He 
wrote to his attor- 
ney, Captain W. P. 
Black, that he de- 
sired to give him- 
self up. Captain 
Black replied, ad- 
vising him to do so, 
as he had not been 
guilty of any offense 











the stairs and burst 





and had nothing to 





open the door of 
Lingg’s room. At 
the sound Lingg 
gave one leap and was at the policeman’s 
throat. Schuettler is a powerful man of 
much and varied experience; he once killed a 
desperado with a single blow of his fist. He 
has told me often that he never had an en- 
counter like that with Lingg. They rolled all 
about the floor of the room, down the stairs, 
and out into the street, fighting like demons. 
Schuettler got Lingg’s thumb into his mouth 
and almost bit it off, a fact from which the 
nature of the struggle may be surmised. 
They got the wild beast to Captain 
Schaack’s police station and locked him up, 
and without knowing it they had made no 
other capture so important. For Lingg’s 
was the hand that made the bomb; Lingg 


RUDOLPH SCHNAUBELT 


fear. Whereupon, 
one day, to the vast 
surprise of police 
and public, Parsons quietly walked into the 
court and took his place with the other men 
accused. 

I need not follow the trial nor the various 
stages of the long and futile legal battle that 
followed. The world of men outside of our 
country seems to have accepted the belief 
that the defendants were tried on the charge 
that they were anarchists. It may be well, 
therefore, to recall that they were tried 
merely on the charge that they were acces- 
sories before the fact of the murders of 
Mathias J. Degan and others, Degan being 
the first of the wounded policemen to die 
of his hurts. The manner in which they 
were accessory was alleged to be that in 
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speeches and writings they had instigated the 
crime. 

Through all the trial, lasting eight weeks, 
the other defendants seemed sensible of the 
perils of their situation. Lingg seemed never 
to know nor to care. Tilted back in his 
chair, an unlighted cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, he regard- 
ed the whole affair 
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But the eight men were convicted, nominal- 
ly by the jury, in reality by a misinformed 
public opinion resolutely bent upon their 
death; and they were sentenced, Neebe to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, the remaining 
seven to be hanged. While the fourteen 
months’ battle against the verdict was waged 
to and through the 
Supreme Court of 








with savage scorn. 
He sat apart and 
held nocommunion 
with his fellows, of 
whom, strange to 
say, only Spies had 
knowledge of him 
previous to his ar- 
rest. He took no 
interest in the de- 
fense, suggested 
nothing to his coun- 
sel, and sullenly re- 
fused to make any 
statement. When 
arraigned for sen- 
tence, the others 
made elaborate 
speeches. Parsons 


spoke for eight 


hours. Lingg ut- 
tered some curt, de- 
flant sentences in 
German, ending 
with these words: 
“T despise you. I 
despise your order, 


‘He had pressed his way to the front by his 
physical prowess and unshakable courage. 


the United States, 
the men were con- 
fined in the Cook 
County jail. It was 
often my duty 
to see them there. 
Steel bars, re- 
enforced by a steel 
netting, separated 
them from visitors; 
but through this 
barrier conversa- 
tion was not diffi- 
cult. With all ex- 
cept Lingg I had 
many conversa- 
tions. All, even to 
Parsons, regarded 
me, because of my 
newspaper connec- 
tions, as their dead- 
ly enemy and part 
of the machinery of 
the “capitalistic 
press” that had 
dragged them 


down; but that once 








your laws, your 








admitted on both 








force - propped au- 
thority. Hang me 
for it!” 

Many aspects of the trial were unusual. 
Men admitting a deep-seated prejudice 
against the accused or even a belief in their 
guilt were allowed to sit on the jury. The 
defendants were convicted on the ground that 
they had instigated the crime; and yet, so far 
as the trial was concerned, nobody knew who 
committed the crime. To this day the rec- 
ord on that point remains incomplete; for 
Schnaubelt was never brought into the case, 
his part in the affair was never officially dis- 
closed. So far as the record goes, the bomb 
that night in Desplaines Street might have 
fallen by accident or been hurled by a lunatic 
or by somebody that never heard of the ac- 
cused men. 


INSPECTOR JOHN BONFIELD 


sides, they were al- 
ways approachable 
and grew to be even 
cordial. Observing them thus closely and re- 
peatedly, and asa matter of my profession, I 
had aftera time a clear impression as to each of 
them. Spies was in some ways a typical gradu- 
ate of the Turn Verein, well educated, magnifi- 
cently set up, fluent and plausible in English 
as in German, a blue-eyed Saxon, emotional, 
sentimental, and rash. His face, beneath thick, 
curling, brown hair, of which he was exces- 
sively vain, was handsome but not strong; 
long, sweeping brown mustaches contribut- 
ing a dubious ornament above a fat and, to 
my thinking, a feeble chin. Schwab was the 
ideal of a German university professor. a 
thin, angular, sallow person, spectacled, long- 
haired, black-bearded, and unkempt. I sup- 
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pose he had the best 
mental equipment in 
the party, but it was a 
mind wholly specula- 
tive and dreamy. His 
manner of speaking 
fitted his appearance, 
being dry, remote, and 
for the most part ex- 
tremely uninteresting. 
I could never under- 
stand how he came to 
be in such a position, 
for he seemed to have 
in his make-up neither 
enthusiasm nor sym- 
pathy and no more 
emotion than a grind- 
stone. Fischer, on the 
other hand, was to be 
read like a book; he 
was a hot young 
proselyte, a half-baked 
student of German 
philusuphical anarch- 
ism, and in his own 


mind exalted into martyrdom. George En- 
gel’s creed was the product of poverty and 
As a boy he had been left an 
orphan, he had been kicked from pillar to 


misfortune. 


post, and it was late 
in his unsuccessful life 
when he laid hold of 
some vague ideas of 
revolt. He had a chub- 
by, good-natured face, 
looked like an elderly 
German bartender, 
seemed to have no par- 
ticular resentment 
against anybody, 
talked freely and. far 
from unintelligently to 
anybody that ap- 
proached him, and 
viewed his fate with 
a mixture of stoicism 
and cynicism common 
in the kind of Ger- 
mans that commit sui- 
cide. As to Fielden, 
I hunted long for a 
phrase that fitted his 
peculiar make-up and 
years afterwards I 
found it in a Robert 
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** A blue-eyed Saxon, emotional, sentimental, 
and rash,”* 
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dull, and wholly unattractive. 
I may say frankly that I conceived a strong 
liking, and whatever may have been the man’s 
errors, I think it was impossible for anyone 
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Louis Stevenson tale. 
He was ‘“‘a mild, fa- 
therly old galoot.” In 
England, where he 
was born, he had been 
a Methodist field 
preacher. In this 
country he had been 
preacher and teamster 
without much success 
in either vocation, and 
had taken up the labor 
cause, not selfishly, as 
I gathered, but be- 
cause it appealed to 
his emotions. He was 
much the patriarch, 
with his long flowing 
beard streaked with 
gray, and to conceive 
of him as in any way 
a dangerous person 
seemed a suggestion of 
humor. Neebe was a 
colorless creature, 
clearly out of place, 
For Parsons 


to know him without 
liking him. There was 
something immensely 
engaging about his 
candid manner, his 
picturesque speech, 
his manifest sincerity, 
and his abiding good 
nature. He had trav- 
eled much and read 
much, but his think- 
ing usually showed an 
incomplete operation, 
his original education 
had been meager, and 
his reading superficial, 
I think. As for that, 
it is enough, I sup- 
pose, to say that he 
habitually spoke of an- 
archism and socialism 
as meaning the same 
thing, which is as if 
one should confound 
the north pole with the 
south. I do not believe 
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that Parsons ever entertained the thought of 
harm against any human being, for I have 
seldom met a man of a more genuine kindness 
of heart; and if the men he denounced had 
been in actual danger before him I am cer- 
tain he would have been the first to defend 
them. He had rather a good taste in poetry, 
sang remarkably well, and no one that 
passed that last night in the jail will ever 
forget the profound and almost unendurable 
pathos of his voice echoing through the 
corridors as he sang “‘ Annie Laurie.” 

But the strange figure in the group, the 
strangest man I have ever known and the 
least human, was Louis Lingg. His origin 
and story were never definitely known, but 
he was said, on good authority, to be the il- 
legitimate son of a German nobleman. He 
was a kind of modern berserker, utterly 
reckless of consequences to himself, driving 
on in a sustaining fury of vengeance upon 
the whole social order. Little of his ab- 
normal physical strength was apparent when 
he was in repose. He was slightly under 
average height, very compactly built, with 
tawny hair, a face long and strong, and the 
most extraordinary eyes I have ever seen in 
a human head, steel gray, exceedingly keen, 
and bearing in their depths a kind of cold and 
hateful fire. His hands were small and deli- 
cate; his head was large, and very well shaped; 
his face indicated breeding and culture. It 
was when he walked, as often I saw him 
going to and fro alone in the jail corridor, 
that he seemed most formidable; for then his 
lithe, gliding, and peculiarly silent step, and 
the play of his muscles about the shoulders, 
suggested something catlike or abnormal, an 
impression heightened by the leonine wave 
of hair he wore when he was arrested; but 
when I knew him he was closely cropped and 
clean-shaven. All in all, for a small man, 
he was the most terrific figure I have ever 
met. To any question or remark he was 
wont to respond with a silent stare of malig- 
nant and calculating hatred, rather discon- 
certing, and I think that in those days few 
strangers observed him without a secret feel- 
ing of relief that he was on the other side of 
the steel bars. He was the one really dan- 
gerous man among the seven, and the only 
anarchist. 

Lingg’s ostensible way of life had been as 
a teacher (not in the public schools) and a 
carpenter; but his real business was to preach 
revolution. He had been well educated in 


Germany, but his English was rudimentary. 
He had a sweetheart, a tall, statuesque bru- 
nette, exceedingly bold and handsome, who 
came frequently from the West Side to see 
him. With her alone he held what could be 
called human conversation, and they always 
talked in whispers and apart. 

Daily in those last weeks there came to 
the jail that other strange figure that played 
in this story a part so pitiable and still so 
sorry and bizarre, Nina Van Zandt. The 
common explanation of her performance 
was that she was insane, but after the cur- 
tain had fallen upon the tragedy she gave 
no further evidence of irrationality, but 
settled down eventually into sedate .wife- 
hood and motherhood, wherein she disap- 
peared from public view as if into her grave. 
At her own motion she had been married (by 
proxy) to Spies after his conviction, although 
she had never seen him until his trial. She 
was about twenty-four, rather slenderly 
fashioned, good-looking, always exquisitely 
gowned, and having the deportment of a re- 
fined and educated woman. It is impossible 
to imagine a figure more incongruous in such 
a place and in such circumstances, and the 
impulse that drove her there may be some- 
thing for alienists or it may be something in- 
finitely beyond their domain. Doubtless she 
thought that her marriage to Spies would 
awaken public sympathy in his behalf; but 
in the storm of ridicule that arose his cause 
was really injured. 

When she came to the jail she would glance 
neither to right nor to left, nor give heed to 
any person or thing, but go straight to the 
steel bars. Upon them she leaned from one 
side, and Spies from the other; and thus they 
would talk the hour out. Her attitude 
toward her husband (in name) was as one 
very much in love with him; but he seemed 
always ill at ease and bored. When eleven 
o’clock arrived and the guard, banging with 
wooden club upon the steel bars, gave notice 
that the hour had passed, Miss Van Zandt 
would thrust a forefinger through the steel 
net, and Spies would kiss it; then he would 
put through a finger for her to kiss; and in 
that manner they parted, with apparent re- 
luctance on her part and relief on his. 

The attitude of the public, meantime, was 
such as to seem now a curious by-plot to this 
singular tragedy. The great majority be- 
lieved that the men should be put to death, 
but there was a considerable and, as time 
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went on, a growing opposition. Among the 
working people, the large and powerful Cen- 
tral Labor Union was a unit against the sen- 
tence and its course created a very foolish 
but general belief that it was composed of 
wild-eyed anarchists, bomb throwers, and 
revolutionists. But there were many others 
outside of labor or any of its influences that 
protested. Leonard Swett, one of the ablest 
lawyers we have ever had, declared that the 
verdict was wrong in point of law and should 
not be carried out. General Benjamin F. 
Butler supported his contention. Colonel In- 
gersoll, with characteristic courage, declared 
that the hanging of the men would be a ju- 
dicial murder. Mr. William Dean Howells 
and many other kindly and broad-minded 
men protested on humanitarian grounds. 
William Morris from London uttered a vehe- 
ment denunciation. George Francis Train 
broke the rule of silence that for more than 
ten years he had imposed upon himself and 
went to Chicago to speak against the hang- 
ing. Meetings were held and petitions were 
circulated in the same interest. Of all the 
condemned men Parsons had the largest 
share of sympathy. The magnanimity of 
his surrender and the sincerity of his motives 
made a deep impression in his behalf. Gov- 
ernor Oglesby understood the peculiar posi- 
tion in which the man stood and desired to 
save him; an intimation was made to Parsons’s 
counsel, Captain Black, a man of very high 
character and much esteemed by the people 
of Chicago, that if Parsons would sign a 
petition for clemency the. governor would 
grant it. In spite of every argument and ap- 
peal, Parsons refused to sign such a document. 
One reason that he made public was that he 
was an innocent man and entitled not to a 
commutation of his sentence but to his free- 
dom. Another reason that he confided to 
his counsel was that if clemency were ex- 
tended to him it would seal the fate of his 
comrades and be on his part an act of deser- 
tion of which he would not be guilty. 

The day appointed for the hanging was 
Friday, November 11, 1887. On Thursday, 
the roth, the governor announced his de- 
cision. He commuted to life imprisonment 
the sentences of Fielden and Schwab and 
left Parsons, Spies, Fischer, Engel and Lingg 
to their fate. On that day or at some other 
time, Lingg’s sweetheart, though thoroughly 
searched whenever she visited the jail, had 
managed to convey to him a small dynamite 
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bomb. At a quarter of nine o’clock in the 
morning he thrust this into his mouth and 
exploded it. He lived until nearly three 
o’clock that afternoon. Though frightfully 
mangled and doubtless suffering the most 
terrible agony, he never uttered a groan nor 
one expression of pain. With his torn and 
lacerated mouth he smoked cigarettes and 
waited unconcernedly for the end. A story 
was printed that a short time before he died 
he threw himself upon the floor and on his 
hands and knees traveled toward an open 
door in the prison ward. Before he reached 


- it he was caught and carried back to his bed. 


Behind that door were concealed other dyna- 
mite bombs wherewith it was Lingg’s inten- 
tion to blow up the building. This was the 
story, soberly printed, universally believed. 
But the story of Louis Lingg was strange 
enough and weird enough without the asser- 
tion of the fantastic and the impossible. 

Meantime, outside, the nervous strain upon 
the public had become almost intolerable. 
The stories circulated, printed, and believed 
in those days seem now to belong to the 
literature of bedlam. There were 20,000 


armed and desperate anarchists in Chicago, 
an assault upon the jail had been planned, 


all the principal buildings were to be blown 
up, the streets were filled with anarchist 
spies, the city was in imminent danger, the 
Central Labor Union had decreed a holiday 
that all its members might be present and 
take part in the attack on the jail, innumer- 
able anarchists had sworn that the men should 
never be hanged. ‘The newspaper offices, 
the banks, and the Board of Trade were 
guarded night and day. Most citizens car- 
ried weapons. I remember finding at ten 
o’clock at night a gun store still open in 
Madison Street and crowded with men buy- 
ing revolvers, and the spectacle did not strike 
me then as in the least strange but wholly 
natural and laudable. The dread of some 
catastrophe impending was not alone in men’s 
talk but in their very faces and in the air. 
To the spectacle that on the morning of that 
11th of November Chicago presented, there 
has been surely no parallel in any American 
city in time of peace. One block in each 
direction from the jail, ropes were stretched 
across the streets and traffic was suspended. 
Behind the ropes were lines of policemen 
with riot rifles. ‘Thence to the jail the side- 


‘ walks were patrolled by other policemen sim- 


ilarly armed. The jail itself was guarded 
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like a precarious outpost in a critical battle. 
Around it lines of policemen were drawn, 
from every window policemen looked forth 
with rifles, the roof was black with policemen. 
The display of strength was overpowering, 
the place was like a fort. 

At six o’clock in the morning the reporters 
were admitted; after that all entrance was 
denied. From six until nigh upon eleven we 
stood there, 200 of us, cooped in the jailer’s 
office, waiting, with nerves played upon by 
more disquieting rumors than I have ever 
heard in a like period. So great was the 
nervous tension that two of the reporters, 
tried and experienced men, turned sick and 
faint, and had to be assisted outside whence 
they could not return. In all my experience 
this was the only occasion on which any re- 
porter flinched from any duty, however try- 
ing; but it is hard now to understand the 
tremendous power of the infectional panic 
that had seized upon the city and had its 
storm center at that jail. Perhaps some idea 
of it may be gained from the fact that while 
we waited there a Chicago newspaper issued 
an extra seriously announcing that the jail 
had been mined by anarchists, great stores of 
dynamite stored beneath, and at the moment 
of the hanging the whole structure and all in 
it were to be destroyed. 

The word came at last, we marched down 
the dim corridors to the court appointed for 
the terrible thing, we saw it done, we saw the 
four lives crushed out according to the fashion 
of surviving barbarism. ‘There was no mine 
exploded, there was no attack, the Central 
Labor Union did not march its cohorts to the 
jail nor elsewhere, no armed nor unarmed 
anarchists appeared to menace the suprem- 
acy of the state. In all men’s eyes, I was 
told, was something of the strain and anxiety 
that made all the faces I saw about me look 
drawn and pallid; but there was nowhere the 
lifting of a lawless hand that day. It sounds 
now a horrible and cruel thing to say, yet 
visibly, most visibly, all other men’s hearts 
were lightened because those four men’s 
hearts were stilled. 

One other strange scene closed the drama, 
for who that saw it can ever forget that Sun- 
day funeral procession, the black hearses, the 
marching thousands, the miles upon miles 
of densely packed and silent streets, the so- 
bering impression of the amnesty of death, the 
still more sobering question whether we had 
done right? The short November day closed 
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upon the services at the cemetery; in the 
darkness the strangely silent crowds straggled 
back to the city. There was no outbreak at 
the graves nor elsewhere; only everywhere 
this silence like a sign of brooding thought. 

And yet what was it of which we had been 
so frightened? Six men in buckram, no 
more. Humiliating as it is, even now, to 
admit, yet so stands the fact. I cannot see 
that any good can come to any cause by ob- 
scuring the truth, and the truth is that Chi- 
cago was at no time in more danger of an 
anarchist uprising, in more danger of an out- 
break of violence, in more danger of destruc- 
tion by dynamite, than any other American 
city was then and is now. Soon after the 
hanging, certain events not essential to this 
narrative made it advisable for the New York 
World, with which I was then connected, to 
determine whether the story we had all ac- 
cepted had any actual foundations. The 
investigation went on for months. Slowly 
the conclusion was forced upon me that the 
idea of an anarchist conspiracy was purely a 
dream. There had been in Chicago a very 
small group, comprising perhaps fourteen in 
all, of physical force anarchists, men of the 
type of the depraved and desperate creatures 
that assassinate European rulers. Of these 
Lingg was the leader, Schnaubelt was a 
member, and probably these two alone pos- 
sessed the courage for an overt act. Next were 
a large number of workingmen that did not 
believe in organized force and had no sym- 
pathy with anarchism, but felt that the work- 
ingmen had been badly treated by the police. 
These were often on conviction opponents 
of the wage system, but they were no cham- 
pions of armed revolution. They might be 
willing to throw brickbats at strike breakers, 
to make speeches denouncing capital, and 
to jeer the police, but they were no anarch- 
ists. Beyond these were other men that the- 
oretically favored the eight-hour movement 
and the cause of labor, and felt that the con- 
demned men had been cruelly sacrificed, but 
had no convictions nor impulses of greater 
danger to society. And this was the sum 
total of the disaffection, unless we choose to 
characterize every person as an anarchist 
that entertains doubts whether present condi- 
tions represent the ultimate state of mankind. 

Not yet, however, did we secure peace. 
The public nerves had been too much shaken 
to allow of wholly calm repose; and there 
were other causes of disquiet. Captain Eber- 
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sold, who was then chief of police, has testi- 
fied that Captain Shaack wanted to go on 
forming anarchist clubs and raiding them. 
Ebersold refused. Yet for months we were 
disturbed with stories of anarchist plots un- 
til, as sometimes happens, we were saved 
from further foolishness by a wholesome 
application of anticlimax. 

This came about in the following manner: 
By the part of the press that was paranoiac 
about anarchy it was assumed to be certain 
that the furious revolutionists among us 
would not rest until they had wreaked upon 
the city a terrible revenge for the deaths of 
their comrades. The date of these doings 
was finally set for the anniversary of the 
hanging, which fell upon a Sunday. Memo- 
rial services were held at the cemetery, and 
many sympathizers attended, to the terror of 
the timid, but with no more disorder than 
there is at a church prayer meeting. It was 
then announced by the prophets of evil that 
the plans had been changed, and the date 
had been fixed irrevocably for the Sunday 
two weeks thereafter. ‘These two weeks were 


filled with stories so lurid and circumstantial 
of the terrible deeds at hand that even reason- 
able citizens began to be uneasy. 


Anarch- 
ists were gathering from all parts of the 
world; strange, sinister-looking men were 
alighting from all the incoming trains; arms 
and ammunition were being collected; the 
Lehr und Wehr Verein, screaming for ven- 
geance, was marching up and down with 
magazine guns; united anarchism was to 
make one mighty outbreak and punish Chi- 
cago by dynamiting the public buildings and 
slaughtering the principal citizens. On Sun- 
day afternoon the anarchist clans were to 
meet at Greif’s Hall, No. 54 West Lake 
Street, and march thence to begin the work 
of ruin. 

On the fated Sunday afternoon great 
crowds gathered at the indicated scene to ob- 
serve the coming riot. Policemen with rifles 
were massed in the adjacent streets, the re- 
serves were under arms in the stations, the 
roofs of the near-by houses were crowded with 
people. The appointed hour came, the mo- 


ments wore by, the sun declined, the shadows 
grew, a bitter wirid chilled the waiting crowds, 
and all the streets remained as silent as a 
country lane, no roar of explosion was heard, 
no tramp of armed men, no battling hosts. 
At last the sun went down, the street lamps 
were lighted, the policemen returned to the 
stations, the crowds dwindled away, the show 
was over. 

And the meeting at Greif’s Hall? Oh, that 
was held, truly enough, and right under the 
noses of the police. It was a meeting of the 
German Housewives’ Society and it gathered 


to knit yarn socks and discuss the infamous 


price of sausage, which, placidly and calmly, 
it did all the afternoon. 

On the publication of these facts Chicago 
laughed aloud, and at the first sound of the 
laughter the ghost of anarchy fled the city. 
It has never returned; we may be sure it 
never will return. That it should have lasted 
so long and deluded so many is its greatest 
marvel, for truth to tell it was never more 
than a shadow’s shadow, though not since 
Salem witchcraft has there been a shadow 
with such dire results. Governor Altgeld was 
quite right when he said that we were in no 
danger that anarchism would ever take root 
in our soil. It remains now as it was on May 
4, 1886, the delusion of a few diseased or 
unbalanced minds, which, if they had not 
this, would be obsessed of some other form 
of dangerous dementia. 

In the trail of the vanishing specter went 
also the bitter feeling it had aroused. To 
commemorate the policemen that fell before 
Lingg’s bomb a monument was placed in 
the Haymarket. For some space of time 
it stood there ; then, for a convenient reason 
of street repairing, or to make more room 
for the carts of market gardeners, it was 
taken away, to be erected again, long after, 
in a wooded park miles from the scene 
of the unhappy event. No one regretted its 
absence. With no lack of respect for the 
brave men that had perished in their duty, 
I think Chicago felt it would rather not have 
a monument there to remind it of one of 
the most painful passages in its history. 
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THERWISE the place suit- 

edus. At the front, a level 

74 patch of lawn that sudden- 

| ly, under cover of a file 

ee, of peonies, went terracing 

¥ down to the board sidewalk; 

on the east, a rampart of 

honeysuckle stayed a regiment of bees clear 

along to where a billowy green field crashed in 

a foam of wild strawberry blossoms against 

the currant bushes bulwarking that rear end; 

skirting this sea wall, we came to the picket 

fence that barred the west from currants to 
peonies. 

“T like the house, and the garden; they’re 
lovely! But I just know I'll never get over 
that fence!” and Estelle surveyed its worse 
side hostilely. 

“But, dear,” I expostulated, “you said 
there was one thing you were going to avoid 
doing, so why should you want to get over 
it?” 

Estelle’s tone properly scored my wit: 
“You know very well what I mean, and I 
shall not borrow. And see there,’’ she added 
petulantly; “‘if two pickets haven’t been 
broken to make way for elbows and gossip!” 

“And behold the elbows,” whispered I. 

From within the grape arbor we took our 
first survey of our neighbor’s wife. She had 
appeared at the fence suddenly; in fact, I 
could explain her arrival only by supposing 
she had been there all the time in an invisible 
form. She was not handsome, and her 
clothes hung on her spare frame with a grace 
little bettered by that with which the lady 
hung on the fence, as she peered around 
expectantly, 

“What can she want?” breathed Estelle. 

“To do unto others as she would have 
them do unto’ her, I suppose,” said I, ‘the 
golden rule of all reciprocity across oceans or 
fences.” 


Our neighbor glanced around the yard as 
though the newcomers might already have 
made their impress there, and espied us. 

“Good morning,” she called, nodding 
cordially; *ain’t it a nice day?” 

“Lovely,” said Estelle, strolling forward; 
“‘and what a fine garden you have.” 

“Do you think so?” trying to look at it 
doubtfully; ‘‘it ain’t nowhere near as nice as 
it generly is, there’s been such a lot of rain 
this spring. I suppose you’re goin’ to put in 
a few things?” scanning our hired speck of 
earth approvingly. ‘Most everyone does 
that comes to the country first. I never 
would hear to it before we come, but when the 
lady that lives just down below here called to 
see me to get my washin’ and told me about 
her garden, I felt somehow as if it wouldn’t 
be so hard to try; and it ain’t, once you get 
started.” She now looked at me encourag- 
ingly, and, I thought, with a sudden curious 
appeal in her eyes. 

Perhaps the long-dormant “auto” of our 
neighbor’s wife, looking through eyes which 
saw only the Psyche knot on Estelle’s beauti- 
ful head, perceived the psychic knots that 
were inside, and, automatically, as it were, 
changed expressions as you would slides on a 
magic lantern. 

“TI suppose,” she went on, presently, 
“you'll want to talk it over first; and I’ll be 
glad to tell you everything you need to know.” 

Now, a smiling man may be a villain, but 
Estelle was every bit a woman; and she was 
smiling as she turned away; a passing breeze 
shook the pear leaves into a sound like sleeve 
laughter; a humming-bird darted musingly in 
and out the azaleas, and something down 
among the radish tops in our neighbor’s gar- 
den started her into sudden merriment. 

When I got in from a long tramp toward 
evening, the psychological incident of the 
morning had fled my memory, but Estelle 
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seemed little interested in the two clumps of 
wood violets I had dug up “roots and all” 
for the bed of really wild flowers she had 
planned. 

“Al Piggins!’? she exclaimed, “‘I know how 
we are going to do it.” 

“Tt” was the language sign to us for the 
entire subject of a livelihood. A small word, 
but concealing much: hope, desperation, 
weakness, determination; and such matters 
as the barest of essentials in housefurnishings 
and a sole dollar left after paying the first 
month’s rent. “How?” I queried, without 
excitement. 

“Now, you needn’t laugh under that 
horrid black mustache,” said she. ‘For at 
last I shall prove to even your stupid intellect 
that telepathy is a controlling force, destined 
to supplant all existing modes of communica- 
tion and place man on a higher plane of 
freedom and power than the world yet dreams 
of,” this sudden gallop on her hobby nearly 
depriving Estelle of breath. 

“How?” I asked again, under my already 
described mustache. 

“By making that woman next door give us 
all the vegetables and things we can eat, and 
of her own free will and accord, as far as she 
will know!” triumphantly. 

“That will certainly prove all you affirm,” 
I said; yet felt compelled to add a gentle 
reminder that Estelle was only a learner in 
this mystic lore. 

“But that’s just why I think I can do it. 
How much do those who know all the ins and 
outs about mind transference do?” I did not 
know. ‘They can write books and lecture fit 
to kill, but that’s all the transferring of any 
mind they accomplish. How did they find 
out there was such a thing, anyway?” I 
did not know. ‘They watched those who 
can do it!” Estelle’s thought paused for a 
moment, couchant, and then leaped a dizzy 
height. ‘‘It is a new force long latent in the 
human race, and only now arousing to its 
work. First, a few individuals will realize 
they possess it, and will wield it with startling 
effect. Others will discover they possess it; 
the power will develop, another generation 
will exercise it as naturally as speech, and 
mankind will be newly divided into those 
who rule by virtue of that power and those 
who obey them!” Estelle utterly loathed the 
prevailing method of division by debit and 
credit. 

Never mind what I replied. The next 
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morning there was crisp lettuce on the table, 
to which Estelle pointed gloatingly. ‘It’s 
like having your wishes come true,” she said 
excitedly, and that was the beginning. 

Naturally enough, as this sort of thing con- 
tinued and increased, we got to be well ac- 
quainted with the Hartleys; dining at their 
table constantly, so to speak, it was inevitable. 
John Hartley had quit the machine shop 
several years before to enjoy a small fortune 
made by one invention and to work out 
another idea: a device to shoe horses by a 
crimping process. Mrs. Hartley was an 
unglazed vessel of the kind that looks well 
holding either roses or celery, and she cer- 
tainly carried both in generous measure. 
Aside from a strange, half-shy, half-intimate 
way of looking at me, I found her a pleasant 
body, pining for the excitement of village 
life again, and finding her chief delight in 
their splendid garden, “‘because,” she ex- 
plained, to my lasting satisfaction, “‘I love the 
colors.” The Hartleys’ home was unblessed 
by children. 

Hartley certainly had a fine bit of property. 
The front yard was a blaze of flowers threaten- 
ing as pretty a cottage as one could want, 
painted a clean white with green trimmings. 
Then there was the well house, and then two 
arbors of grapes, one shading a path to the 
barn and chicken house. The rest of the 
three acres had been thoughtfully covered 
with an immense rug of beet-top design run- 
ning into lettuce leaves, tomato vines, corn, 
beans, and peas, and onions, fringed with 
apple and pear and cherry at one end, and 
maple and chestnut and silver beech at the 
other. 

“There isn’t anything to beat it of its size 
in these parts,” affirmed the storekeeper at 
the corner. ‘And the Judge knows that, too, 
you can bet,” added Fred of the milk ‘‘rout.” 

“How so?” It was I who spoke. 

““*How so?’ Ain’t the Judge got the option 
onto it!” spluttered the cowboy. 

“The option?” I quavered. 

“Yes, the option. If Hartley ever sells out, 
he’s got to let Judge Clinchly have the first 
chance to buy. An’ I hear he’s talkin’ of 
sellin’ and movin’ out Illinois way.” 

That gave me something to think about in 
addition to the Hartleys’ weekly rides. The 
start on those rides first aroused my curiosity 
because Hartley’s greeting on such mornings 
was always less jovial, and Mrs. Hartley in- 
variably made some errand through the fence, 
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seemingly in order to look me over intently. 
But after about the third trip, it was the after 
effect that astonished me, for on the day 
following there would be a marked increase 
in the provender sent in. The thought once 
came to me that Estelle had less to do with 
the gradual emptying of the Hartley horn of 
plenty into our lap than had, possibly, my- 
self, unconsciously. Estelle had noticed Mrs. 
Hartley’s peculiar way of looking at me, and 
had accounted for it as an effort of her ob- 
jective mind to seek help from the domina- 
tion of her subjective mind, which was being 
controlled by an outside obj— But I was glad 
to let it go at that. Yet I must say that the 
facts all along justified both Estelle’s belief 
and my bewilderment. 

It was June when we moved in. We had 
no lawn mower, and the grass eventually had 
to be cut. “Go out and try it with these 
shears,” said Estelle, ‘“‘and I will exert my 
mind.” 

Which we did, and presently Hartley 
strolled out as though moved by some im- 
pulse, saw me, and laughed. ‘‘Come over 
and get my machine, Piggins,” he bawled; 
and gave me an extra rake he had, to boot. 
It was the same way when the drought came. 
I went out to the flowers with a colander and 
a pail of water, and Hartley turned his hose 
on me and then brought over a big watering 
pot for keeps. After the first of August we 
did not buy a vegetable, an egg, a pint of 
milk, nor an ounce of butter. The idea began 
to form in my mind of establishing a central 
table-supply mental-graph office; but it never 
took definite shape, so I can hardly describe 
it here. Estelle showed unusual tact, even 
for her, by entering into quite a neighborly 
acquaintance with Mrs. Hartley. 

“‘She’s a real sympathetic woman, Al, and 
that is the kind most susceptible to sugges- 
tion. Isn’t it working just beautifully!” 

But a break in the atmosphere threatened 
that very week. It was occasioned by 
Estelle’s presumption on her prowess. Eat- 
ables, a porch rocker, tools —these were 
merely amenities of acquaintanceship, such as 
ours. But as much could hardly be said of a 
sewing machine. 

“The stupid thing!” pouted Estelle, “‘she 
can’t help getting my message, and she’s 
probably afraid it is only a foolish notion 
a has come into her head; I could shake 

eat” 


My quotations are always apropos, ‘‘Es- 
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telle, Estelle, much learning hath made thee 
mad.” 

“Well, I just guess I am,” she stamped, 
“and so will you be when you come to put on 
your clean nightgown Saturday and find I 
haven’t sewed up the side you ripped. I can’t 
and I won’t sew those miles and miles of 
things by hand.” 

I seriously wanted to help. “Perhaps this 
strange power is twin cousin to faith, Estelle; 
you know when you pray for a thing the next 
move is to go out and get it.” 

Finally Estelle succumbed to inexorable 
law and swished through the fence for a chat. 
But this day she could not play for Mrs. 
Hartley, as her fingers were so sore from 
sewing. 

‘“‘And you ain’t no machine, either?” I 
heard Mrs. Hartley ask, shelling peas on the 
back stoop. Then she laughed. ‘You two 
certainly did start on little. My sakes! Why, 
I had everything you could think of when we 
was married, and got more since, and yet 
some of the things I ain’t got a single use for. 
Now, don’t get mad, Mis’ Piggins, but I’m 
goin’ to do something that’s been on my mind 
to do most three weeks, since the day you 


told me what stacks of mending you had to 


do. I got a machine one year, and as true as 
you’re living I never opened it the second time. 
I ain’t no hand for using these things—an’ 
you’ve just got to have that machine.” So I 
helped to lug it over. 

It might have seemed a natural, if not in- 
deed an inevitable, step from that to the 
Hartleys’ piano; but it did not appear so to 
me. My utmost protests, however, were 
futile. 

“T don’t see why I should not,” argued 
Estelle. ‘They never open it excepting when 
I run in to play and sing for them. It will be 
an age before we can buy one, Al, and you 
know I simply cannot live without a piano. 
Anyway, there is no use fuming; I have sent 
out the thought suggestion, though I suppose 
it may take several for such a big thing. ” And 
it did, but what of that? 

“We never open it exceptin’ when Mis’ 
Piggins runs in and plays for us,” said Mrs. 
Hartley, beaming; and how Estelle ever con- 
trolled her excitement so as to go through the 
little comedy of protesting and then accept- 
ing with extreme reluctance and girlish pleas- 
ure I do not know. 

It got to the time when withering petals 
fluttered earthward at every gust of wind, and 
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maples reddened, and chilly blasts would 
sweep across our little porch; and I would 
wander about the whitewashed cellar looking 
musingly at the very nice furnace that “went” 
with the house, and peer into the roomy coal 
bin. My faith is of an unusual kind; it 
believes where there seems to be any chance 
of the thing happening. Though the home 
was now fairly well furnished, and this same 
cellar nicely stocked with winter vegetables, 
I doubted Estelle’s power to fill the next 
need; Hartley had no coal vein on his prem- 
ises. Then, one afternoon, Hartley hailed, 
“Piggins! O Piggins!” 

I went out. ‘‘Say,” he said, ‘‘want some 
exercise?” 

The last time he asked that question I had 
trundled a wheelbarrow around his farm and 
brought home a lot of supplies. Naturally, 
I wanted more exercise. 

“Get on your duds, and bring your ax; 
got an ax? Well, I’ve got one you might as 
well have; and we’ll go back in the woods and 
cut down a few trees. It’s gettin’ time to lay 
in cordwood.” 

There were two or three open fireplaces in 
the house, and we used the furnace just six 
weeks during that winter, and then only 
because Hartley made a mistake and ordered 
more coal than his bin would hold. We 
exercised in his wood lot several times. There 
was a pond in it, very deep, and both of us 
went through the ice on our last trip, and 
Hartley was laid up with pneumonia as a 
result. Estelle had a chancé to make return 
for some of the favors then, and I put in a 
little spare time, not much, about their wood 
pile and stable. I think it was that attack 
and the success of the horseshoe invention, 
which about then brought Hartley a second 
fortune, that decided them in their long-dis- 
cussed plan to move to Easton, away out 
West, where Mrs. Hartley’s brother Will 
lived. When Hartley told me about it, after 
he got about again, and how he had actually 
bought a fine little place there, I certainly 
felt blue. 

“You might send out a suggestion that 
they give us the house and grounds,” I 
growled at Providence, via Estelle, the next 
morning; and then I looked at Estelle sud- 
denly, then searchingly; but Estelle only 
continued to look smilingly back, and I got 
up and went out in the air, dazed. Judge 
Clinchly was walking up the Hartleys’ front 
path. 
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They were to leave the next day, going by 
way of their weekly ride, sending the rig back 
from the station to remain on the place; and 
that night we stood in the moonlight, Estelle 
and I, at the opening in the fence, and looked 
with misty eyes upon the spot which for one 
big moment had seemed almost ours. The 
path that had been worn through the garden 
led by a gentle slope up to the cottage, but 
that gentle slope reached the summit of my 
Alps, for beyond it stretched a western valley 
which held a subject for every color on my 
palette, and there had been a slumbering 
hope in my breast that somehow, some day, 
that perfect spot was to be ours; that and the 
patch we had grown to love; but Hartley was 
our landlord, and the judge’s option covered 
the entire property. I jingled in my pockets 
the few coins that still represented my hoard- 
ing, and Estelle rested a soft hand on mine 
that clinched a picket top. 

“Never mind, dear; I’ve sent out the sug- 
gestion, and, who knows él 

After quite a pause, I said, ‘Estelle, the 
place belongs to Mr. Hartley; to whom did 
you send the order?” 

And that observation explains why, when 
Hartley handed me the deed to the whole 
place the next day, across the fence, Estelle’s 
elaborate scheme was put to question, and 
the enigma which I have never solved took 
up its haunt among my leisure moments. 


“You’re right there, Bill, and most folks 
would say the same; but the way we come 
to do it would make too long astory. I'll tell 
you a bit of it just so as you won’t make that 
mistake again. Wife there hadn’t got along 
none too well with the last family we let the 
house to, and was beginning to feel sort of 
lonely without some one to talk to. And about 
then these two nice-appearing young skits 
that I’m telling you of come skipping in with 
about a wheelbarrow load of cheap furniture, 
and somehow the notion took Jen right there 
that she was going to like them. As you 
know, Bill, Jen being your own sister, she’s 
great for having her own way, and me being a 
man of peace I let her go ahead. The first 
thing she did was to pump the gel about her- 
self. It seems her mother died early, and 
this miss had kept two boarding-house rooms 
as near like home for her dad as she could 
till he up and died without leaving a cent; 
and her young man only just getting into 
the way of making pictures for these here 
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magazines; I always thought they was done 
by some kind of a machine. 

“But they was game! If Jen hadn’t crafti- 
ly drawed the gel out all along as to what 
they needed most, I declare they would ev 
starved. Jen said she couldn’t help feeling 
as if it was our Johnnie living there with his 
wife—you remember, Bill, how he always said 
as he’d be a painter every time he saw you up 
on the ladder?—she always hoped he would 
live next to us so his wife could run in to play 
and sing and lend a hand once in a while, just 
exactly like Mis’ Piggins did. Only it used 
to break her all up when we’d go to the grave, 
for Piggins certainly did look like Johnnie. 
I knowed we would pack out in the spring and 
like as not give away most of our truck in- 
stead of selling it for nothing, so, bit by bit, 
she furnished them up. 

“T didn’t kick, for I liked young Piggins. 
He wouldn’t let me lend him a cent; said 
before he’d get in debt he would beg or steal 
or even work hard. Well, if he worked any 
harder than he did he would of busted, sure. 
Talk about your labor laws, Bill; us fellows 
have a cinch; but there—— 

“So over went the goods, and ‘om the 
house and land. But only Jen knows the 
inside of that last. It was all on account of 
that pneumonia. Piggins and me was cutting 
wood, and I started to go across the pond— 
you remember, Bill?—and Piggins said he 
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didn’t believe it was safe. ‘Come along,’ I 
said; ‘it’s all right. Gosh, Piggins,’ says I, 
‘don’t be a ’fraid cat.’ ‘Nixey,’ says he; ‘I 
can’t swim, and.I can’t work in water,’ he 
says, with a kind of a laugh like it was a joke 
on himself. ‘Don’t do it, Hartley,’ says he. 

“But on I jumps and starts across, and, 
just when I got to the middle, crack she goes. 
Say, Bill, that water was cold. When I 
come up, Piggins was on his belly, crawling 
out toward me. ‘Hang on, Hartley,’ he 
yells; ‘ you’ve got my knife in your pocket!’ 
Upon my soul, Bill, that put life into me; but, 
before Piggins could get that far for the 
cracking and breaking, I slipped my holt and 
went under again, and I come up against the 
ice. I thought I was a goner, sure, when 
splash, in comes Piggins and grabs me by the 
collar and yanks me out into the hole, and 
there we hung to get back our wind. How 
the deuce we got out, I never kriowed, I was 
that numb; but we did, and run the whole 
way home to keep from freezing to death. 
And the only thing Piggins said, when I tried 
to thank God and him at the same time, was 
that he wasn’t sure there was any credit in 
saving a chump like me, so I needn’t to thank 
him. 

“And as Jen said, Bill, when we talked it 
over, what good would the place have done 
me, dead? So there you are; go on with the 
game; which was trumps?” 
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By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN 


UST a flight of scarlet birds 
Fluttering in the corn, 
Red wings beating through the 

Trembling in the morn. 


Cups of blood along the road, 
Flaming ’mid the trees, 

Ruby shadows ’gainst the sun, 
Up and down the breeze. 


Fires extinguished by the rain, 
Brown where once was red, 
Crimson feathers from the birds 
Fluttering overhead. 








KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS, JUDGE 


By JOHN T. 


MCCUTCHEON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CARTOONS BY THE AUTHOR 


T is the judgment and sen- 
tence of the court that the 
defendant Standard Oil 
Company pay a fine of 

=% $29,240,000.” 
} With these words Judge 
= Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
leaped into international fame. His name 
became a household word, except in a few 
mansions where it is not safe to utter it. 
Zealous patriots hastened to mention him for 
President and a “Landis” cigar is only a 
question of time. K 
When the decision became known to the 
world, a few minutes after its delivery, the 
nation gasped, pinched itself, and the sub- 
merged ninety-nine hundredths unfurled a 
prolonged grin of surprised pleasure that, 
starting at Chicago as a central axis, expanded 
until its extreme right rested on Oyster Bay 
and its left two miles west of the beach at 
San Diego. 
Like the fine, the smile was the largest on 


record. It rippled back and forth across the 
land, carefully skipping that section of New 
York bounded on the east by Mr. Harriman 
and on the west by Mr. Rockefeller; it rested 
like a sunburst on faces unaccustomed to 
merriment and wreathed with a pleasant 
glow the visage of everyone who wasn’t car- 
rying stocks on a margin. Even now, in 
spite of pessimists, iconoclasts, and misan- 
thropes who contend that the verdict will not 
stand the acid test—meaning the higher 
courts—it still goes rippling on. 

In the meantime, how about the other one 
hundredth? How were they standing the 
impact of a thirteen-inch judicial shell against 
their sacred bulwarks? Eyewitnesses state 
that they gulped three or four times and then 
groped their way dizzily for a copy of ‘‘Who’s 
Who,” to see how much of the Supreme 
Bench had been “‘packed” by the people. 

A Cleveland space writer who used to send 
out unconfirmed rumors from Chefoo during 
the Russian-Japanese war, says that Mr. 
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Rockefeller, major, foozled an approach when 
the telegram arrived on the golf field. Down 
in Fairhaven the eyes of Mr. Rogers blinked 
in different shades from one end of the chro- 
matic scale to the other. Mr. Rockefeller, 
minor—Brother Bill for short—asked the 
nearest bystander “what the world was a- 
coming to,” and on receiving a correct an- 
swer, pursued the offender through the sev- 
enteen layers of barbed-wire entanglements 
that surrounded his 30,000-acre lot in New 
York State. 

The rest of the Standard Oil magnates 
went down to their store and used up all the 
words that are not in the dictionary. And 
that is not all. 

Chancellor Day was overcast with gloom 
and has not yet emerged from the shadows. 
It is suspected that he is working upon a 
scathing bit of repartee. 

The inevitable result of Judge Landis’s de- 
cision, which might very properly be called 
an antidote for swollen fortunes, is that there 
arises a natural curiosity to know what sort 
of man the Judge is. To gratify this curi- 
osity, perhaps one could simply peint to the 
verdict itself, and say that it shows the sort 
of man he is, but there are many other 
things that should be considered in construct- 
ing an appropriate estimate of him. It is 
necessary to say something of the events and 
environments that combined to mold a char- 
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“To see how much of the Supreme Court 


had been ‘packed.’” 


acter strong enough to win the marked favor 
of a Secretary of State at twenty-seven, an 
offer of a diplomatic post at twenty-nine, and 
a place on the Federal Bench at thirty-nine. 

Judge Landis is now forty-one years old. 
From 1866 to 1893 he did nothing that calls 
for extended notice from a conscientious biog- 
rapher. It is recorded that he sold news- 
papers in Logansport, an occupation that is 
only a slight variation from the towpath or 
rail-splitting occupations of other great men 


“ Pessimists who contend that the verdict will not stand.” 








“Tt is the judgment and sentence of the court.’” 


and is sufficiently humble to satisfy the Amer- 
ican taste in such matters. Perhaps as time 
goes by, many anecdotes suitable to meet 
the popular demand will be carefully worked 
out by zealous historians, but as to that we 
can only quote the words of the country edi- 
tor who settled mooted questions by saying, 
“Time alone can tell.” 

Two cities claim the honor of being his 
birthplace—Millville, in Butler County, Ohio, 
and Seven-Mile, near Millville, also in But- 
ler County, Ohio. This is Homeric evidence 
of greatness. 

Indiana is peopled by those who have come 
from Ohio and points east. 

It is the proud boast that when Eastern 
families traveling westward in search of de- 
sirable homes reached Indiana they stopped 
and said, ‘‘Eureka, we need go no farther.” 
Envious people west of Indiana claim that 
the State was populated by those who started 
west and quit before completing their journey. 

The Landis family left Ohio in 1875 and 
moved to Logansport, Ind., where they es- 
tablished themselves on a farm near the 
town. The boys worked the farm, went to 
school in the town, and Kenesaw carried a 
route for a local paper. After going to high 
school for one year, he graduated surrep- 
titiously and embarked in commercial life as 
a grocer’s clerk. At the end of six months 


his new departure in business accidentally 
became known to his father. It was before 
the day of technicalities and a serious argu- 
ment ensued. This is the first known case 
in which Judge Landis figured and it is on 
record that he succeeded in overruling the 
parental demurrer. Casual research leads 
us to infer that life as a collaborator in a 
grocery store did not satisfy the demands of 
his ambition. So he studied shorthand and 
soon became proficient as a stenographer. 

While he was preparing in Indiana to as- 
cend the ladder of fame by the shorthand 
method, George Cortelyou was just begin- 
ning his ascent in the East by the same route. 
The towpath and the log cabin must give 
way in future biographies to the up-to-date 
institution of stenography. 

About this time Landis went to Indian- 
apolis and got a job as yard clerk in the 
Pennsylvania offices, later being promoted 
to a position as stenographer in the superin- 
tendent’s office. This was a critical point in 
his career—but he narrowly escaped working 
up to the position of a railway magnate, for 
in 1885 he went to Crown Point, Ind., as a 
court reporter. Using this position as an- 
other stepping-stone in his progress, he began 
to study law, and was admitted to the bar 
under the constitutional provision in Indiana 
that does not require any examination. 
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‘All a man needed,” says the Judge in re- 
lating the story, “‘was to prove that he was 
twenty-one and had a good moral character.” 
Both of which were, and are, easy to prove 
in Indiana. Law and politics travel hand 
in hand down there, and it is not surprising 
that we next find him engaged in a hot polit- 
ical fight. He vigorously supported a friend 
who was elected Secretary of State in Indiana 
and as a reward he “accepted” a position 
in the Secretary of State’s office. He stayed 
there two years and then began to practice 
law at Marion, Ind. 

After a short time, by a simple and direct 
process of reasoning, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that something besides age and a 
moral character is required by one who would 
be a successful lawyer. Nature had denied 
him the commanding bulk and profound 
manner that often pass as a substitute for 
legal learning in small towns, so he went to a 
Cincinnati law school for a year. His senior 
year was spent at the old Union College of 
Law in Chicago. 

“T was very weak on ‘pleading and real 
property,’” he savs, “‘and when the time for 
my examination approached I knew that I 
would have to show my hand. So I went to 


Judge Booth, in whose department those 
branches of the law 
were taught, and con- 
fessed that I was not 
very strong in them. 

“Young man,’ said 


“The belief that it was unconstitutional to punish a 


rich man.” 
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the Judge grimly, ‘am I to understand that 
you are under the impression that you are 
imparting to me any exclusive informa- 
tion?’ ” 

In 1891 Landis was admitted to the bar 
in Illinois. He had completed his prepara- 
tory studies and was ready to qualify for a 
place in the Hall of Fame. Two years later 
he was asked to go to Washington as the 
private secretary of Judge Gresham, whom 
Cleveland appointed Secretary of State. 

This event marks the appearance of Ken- 
esaw Landis on the national stage. He im- 
mediately impressed his personality on the 
State Department. He was a new type— 
original in address, picturesque in appearance, 
and well stocked up with dry humor that 
made him a delight to those who came in 
contact with him. He had decision, firmness, 
and a quick, keen mentality, backed up by a 
naturally judicial bent of mind and the cour- 
age to follow out his honest convictions to 
the limit. 

One of the stirring affairs of the second 
Cleveland administration was the Allianga 
incident. The Allianga, an American pas- 
senger boat, was overhauled by a Spanish 
gunboat when outside the three-mile limit 
of Cuban jurisdiction, and searched on the 
suspicion of its being loaded with munitions 
of war for the Cuban insurgents. In the 
words of the war correspondents, ‘‘firing was 
heard off Mole San Nicholas,” for the gun- 
boat heaved a few shells across the Allian- 
¢a’s bow and a large-sized inter- 
national crisis was developed. 

The United States Army 
rang with a wild outcry of in- 
dignation. Many people didn’t 
know whether the Allianga was 
a ship or a foreign marriage, 
but they joined in the general 
clamor because it was fashion- 
able. They demanded that 
Spain bend its haughty knee in 
apology. 

It was at this crisis that Lan- 
dis forged to the front. Secre- 
tary Gresham was ill at his 
house in Washington and 
President Cleveland was down 
the Potomac on a duck-shoot- 
ing trip. The President could 
not be reached. 

Edwin H. Uhl, of Michigan, 
was acting Secretary of State. 











“Had become reconciled to the oratorical spasm of denunciation during political campaigns.” 


He didn’t know the etiquette of the occasion, 
but finally yielded to the popular cry and 
wrote a telegram to Hannis Taylor, our Min- 
ister at Madrid, instructing Mr. Taylor to 
demand an apology from the haughty dons. 
He signed it “Uhl, acting.” . 

By the merest accident, so the story goes, 
Private Secretary Landis saw the telegram 
before it was sent. He took the responsibil- 
ity of withdrawing it from the department’s 
telegraph operator and hurried with it over 
to Mr. Gresham. 

Under Landis’s advice, Mr. Gresham 
scratched out ‘Uhl, acting,” and signed his 
own name. When the telegram was printed 
in the newspapers a few days later, with Mr. 
Gresham’s name attached, the dying Secre- 
tary was praised from one end of the country 
tothe other. According to Landis’s view the 
responsibility was Gresham’s, and to him 
belonged the credit. 


When President Cleveland returned home 
and learned what had occurred he was furi- 
ous. He declined to sanction the demand 
for an apology, and it looked for a while as 
if he would haul Landis over the coals. 

The war cloud happily soon blew over, or 
at least hung quiescent, and in time Mr. Cleve- 
land became strongly attached to the young 
private secretary. Later on he offered to 
send him to Venezuela as Minister. 

One of Landis’s friends had received a 
consular appointment which he did not care 
to accept, and he went to Washington and 
declined it. He put the matter before Landis 
and was encouraged to hope for something 
better. The appointee went to the hotel to 
await orders while Landis went to Mr. 
Gresham and told him that the appointee 
must have a better place. Secretary 
Gresham said ‘‘that was not likely to occur.” 

“Tt’s got to occur,” said Landis. “I 


“But to be fined 3 
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haven’t asked anything from the administra- 
tion, but I want you to do this for me now.” 


The next day he telephoned to his friend 


to come over to the office. The latter was 
conducted into the Secretary’s private office. 

“Judge,” said Landis, “will you go out to 
the White House with —— and introduce 
him to the President?” 

The Secretary said he did not think the 
President was in at that hour. 

“He isin. I have arranged for him to be 
in. He is waiting for you now,” said Lan- 
dis. 

The Secretary walked over to the White 
House at once, accompanied by the ap- 
pointee, and introduced him to the Presideht. 
The appointee wrote out the resignation of 
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full many a little “joker” lurks under a be- 
wildering maze of legal verbiage. 

In 1904 he entered actively into the cam- 
paign in support of Frank O. Lowden, for gov- 
ernor, and won himself a strong line of polit- 
ical friendships. A year later Senator Hop- 
kins and Congressman Lorimer, the leaders 
of the Federal crowd, urged upon President 
Roosevelt his appointment as Federal Judge. 
Corporations smiled pleasantly at the thought 
of a corporation lawyer being on the bench. 
They smile no more. 

Taft was twenty-nine years old when Gov- 
ernor Foraker appointed him a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Cincinnati; Landis was 
thirty-nine when President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the Federal Bench. 
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“His master’s voice.” 


his first appointment on one corner of the 
President’s desk and handed it to Mr. Cleve- 
land. The President then said to him: 

“The Senate is not in session, but I will 
make a recess appointment,” and he at once 
tendered another appointment—‘the best I 
have left,” he added. 

When Judge Gresham died, in 1895, Ken- 
esaw Mountain Landis returned to Chicago, 
hung up his shingle again, and began to 
practice law. He became a corporation at- 
torney and represented the Grand Trunk, 
the Calumet Electric, and other corporations. 
It was a good school in which to prepare for 
his future efficiency as a judge. He learned 
just how and where corporation attorneys 
hand gold bricks to the court, and found that 


Since Judge Landis has been on the bench 
in Chicago he has handed down more de- 
cisions whith have won public approval and 
brought down corporation wrath than any 
other Chicago judge. 

“Tt is the duty of the Court to carry out 
the will of the people as expressed in their 
laws.” 

This is the simple creed of Judge Landis. 
So impotent have these laws become that 
until recently it has been the fashion to say 
that the law was not strong enough to reach 
the rich offenders. The belief was becoming 
current that it was unconstitutional to punish 
a rich man. Something always turned up 
in the nick of time to extricate him from 
punishment. If it wasn’t a technicality, it 
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was the plea of immunity for having turned 
State’s evidence. Or if neither of these pre- 
vailed it was always possible for a Federal 
judge to nullify the acts of Congress by de- 
claring them unconstitutional. 

In Judge Landis’s rulings he has looked 
at the merits of a question in a broad way 
with the view of getting a net result that 
should be in accordance with the clear-cut 
principles of justice. He has ruled that the 
laws passed by Congress for the regulation of 
commerce meant what they said, and that it 
was the duty of the Federal courts to enforce 
these laws instead of declaring them invalid 
upon technical grounds. 

It is natural that Judge Landis should 
be pleased to think that his duty righteously 
discharged should win approbation, but those 
who know him well know that he would never 
allow his judgment to be warped by a desire 
to meet popular favor in his decisions. 

“‘The last thing that a judge wants,” said 
he recently, “is to have his courtroom the 
scene of any sensationalism. It is the thing 
that every judge should most dread.” 

It was inevitable, however, that the Stand- 
ard Oil case should be sensational. It had 
all the elements that present feature possi- 
bilities to newspapers. The case had been a 
long and hard-fought one, with a whole na- 
tion anxiously awaiting the outcome. In the 
course of the trial the Judge overruled 5,000 
objections, which indicates how doggedly 
the defendant’s attorney had struggled to 
block the blow that was impending. It was 
a show-down of the relative strength of the 
most powerful corporation of the world and 
the laws of the country. In many parts of 
the country courts with similar cases pending 
watched eagerly the result of the great battle 
between millions of money against millions 
of people. How could such a case be other 
than sensational? 

And as if these elements were not suffi- 
cient to make it so, Mr. Rockefeller himself, 
the Dalai Lama of corporate Boodleism, 
was hauled from the sacred heights of his 
seclusion and brought into a courtroom 
crowded with curious people, and made to 
testify that he did not know the capital stock 
of the company of which he is president. 

There was a tremendous demand from 
the country at large that the rich offenders, 
who in common belief had for years snapped 
their fingers at all laws that sought to re- 
strain them, should be punished. The coun- 


try had become indignant at the irritating 
futility of the law that could strike little 
offenders so hard but crumbled before the big 
ones. 

This was the dramatic situation on the 
morning of August 3d. A courtroom 
thronged with lawyers, many of whom had 
come long distances. A nation watching, 
expectant. The markets of the world paus- 
ing breathlessly for the blow that was to fall. 

A judge, thin, wiry, the embodiment of en- 
ergy, face pale but determined, walked quickly 
into the courtroom from his adjoining cham- 
bers and took his seat. He struck the blow. 
It echoed throughout the width of the world. 
Markets trembled at the impact and a wave 
of satisfaction swept from one end of the 
country to the other. It was as if the Lib- 
erty Bell had been struck again and the na- 
tion saw relief at last. 

And yet Judge Landis had done nothing 
beyond the infliction of a penalty for the vio- 
lation of the law. He had simply vitalized 
the penalizing power of a statute that had 
never before been effectively applied. 

Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that 
Judge Landis’s decision has been criticised 
by the “‘great interests.” It was a rude 
awakening after years of such pleasant and 
fruitful prosperity. They had become rec- 
onciled to the oratorical spasm of denuncia- 
tion during political campaigns and took it 
as a matter of course. But to be fined—not 
a little $5,000 fine, but one with a long pro- 
cession of numerals—came in the nature of 
a jolt that would jar a fixed star. 

It was characteristic of Judge Landis that 
he imposed the limit. Many men of small 
natures would have made it $21,219,551, or 
some such fractional currency, but Landis 
thought that such a course would be tem- 
porizing with justice, and that the moral ef- 
fect of a staggering fine would be better and 
more salutary. That it has had the effect 
of causing the big interests to sit up and do 
an amazing lot of serious thinking is undeni- 
able. ‘That the moral effect has been whole- 
some is also undeniable, even if the ultimate 
payment of the fine be delayed until the mat- 
ter becomes only a pleasant memory. 

Physically, Judge Landis is the sort of 
looking man who might be expected to fol- 
low his honest convictions, regardless of con- 
sequences. He is a bunch of steel wires 
charged with electricity. He is thin, but 
with the thinness that suggests strength, 
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wiry with the suggestion of dynamic force 


and energy. His face is lean and strikingly 
individual, strongly stamped with rugged 
virility and marked with the lines of habitual 
study. When he smiles, his face lights up 
with alert kindliness that expresses the pres- 
ence of a whimsical humor. His movements 
are quick, decisive, and betray vigorous mental 
forces extending to his finger tips. 

A heavy tangle of gray hair hangs care- 
lessly down over his high, clean-cut brow 
almost to the black eyes that stab from the 
pale background of his face. It is the face 
of a strong man—such a face as one associ- 
ates with those sturdy pioneers of the mid- 
dle West whose faces were hewed out in 
gaunt lines by the healthy, rugged life they 
led. Perhaps it might be said broadly that 
he is a representative of a type rather peculiar 
to the middle West. A composite picture of 
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a thin editor, a thin lawyer, a thin humorist, 
and a thin farmer might produce features of 
his sort. It is an interesting face that.at agce 
seizes the atteggion and nothing less than a 
white dress suiP could detract from. it. 

Some one has said that a man may be 
known by the company he keeps. It might 
also be said with equal truth that a man may 
be known by the articles that decorate his 
room or his desk. If this be true, then Judge 
Landis’s chambers in the Federal Building 
are an index to his character. 

On one wall is a drawing of a goat. It 
was made by his son, Reed, ten years old. 
On another wall is a long wisp of oats which 
he cut in the field of a friend in Wisconsin. 
Near by is a cluster of ears of corn, presented 
by an admiring farmer friend. 

Over here is a splendid bust of Judge 
Gresham, and opposite is a painting of Judge 
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Blodgett. A copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is peculiarly significant, while on 
all sides are copies of cartoons, poems, and 
bits of rhetoric clipped from newspapers. 
The visitor will be sure to pause before a 
curious collection of gavels, thirteen of them, 
together like the barbaric necklace of a sav- 
age Senegambian potentate. This gives a 
key to Judge Landis’s hobby when he was 
practicing law. Whenever he saw a gavel 
that struck his fancy, he collected it. We 
have coin collectors, like Mr. Rockefeller; 
scalp collectors, like Mr. Harriman; minia- 
ture collectors, ceramic collectors, but Judge 
Landis is the only gavel collector that has 
yet been observed. 

When not in his courtroom, the Judge 
may be found during his business hours 
seated before a disordered desk, with hair 
in confusion, working as if he had to catch 
an early train. 

An interviewer asks him for some stories 
of his interesting life. 

“Why,” he responds, “there isn’t a man 
in this country who hasn’t had a more event- 
ful life than I’ve had.” He could recall no 
anecdotes that might be interesting; no re- 
marks that deserved perpetuation; none of 
the little historical frills that are found in the 
published records of famous men. When 
pressed for biographical facts, he pointed 
out the drawing made by his son. When 
asked to relate a story, he proudly detailed 
his latest achievement of the golf field. 

‘I did the first seven holes in 29,” he said, 
and then added sadly, ‘‘the last two in 21.” 
Since Judge Landis has been on the bench 
he has avoided politics and private business 
ventures. He resents the well-meant state- 
ments of those who are naming him for high 
political honors. He avoids business en- 
tanglements for the reason, as he states it, 
“that he did not know of anything a judge, 
even if he had money to invest, could afford 
to touch, because there are so many and so 
varied questions that come before the court 
that one could never say when the court might 
find his own investments, however innocent- 
ly made, treading upon the toes of official 
duty.” 

He is a great believer in the farm as a 
wholesome influence for boys. 

“‘T should like to own a farm to which I 
could go to raise my boy. The influences are 
much better. People who live close to nature 
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have more regard for the rights of others than 
those who live in the artificial atmosphere of 
the city.” 

Each summer he sends his two children, 
Reed, aged ten, and Suzanne, aged nine, with 
his wife as chaperon, down to his mother’s 
home in Logansport, Ind. And whenever 
the Judge can spare the time he follows 
them there where he can be among the trees 
and the people who are his own sort. 

“Down home” the people call him “Ken- 
nie” as they did before he acquired his later 
dignity. Congressman Charley Landis, his 
brother, who lives on a farm near Delphi, 
where he edits a paper, calls him ‘‘Old Ken.” 

‘Why do you call him ‘Old Ken’?” he was 
asked several years ago. ‘“‘He is younger 
than you.” 

“Yes, in years I am his senior. But in 
brains Ken tops the whole family. He’s the 
most natural lawyer I ever saw and he isn’t 
afraid of anybody on earth, but he lacks the 
sort of courage that pushes its way to the 
front gate. But if he ever gets a start he’ll 
go clear to the finish line before he stops. 
That’s old Ken.” 

The Landis family is a famous one in In- 
diana. Judge Landis’s father was a surgeon 
in the Civil War. He was affectionately 
called “‘the family physician of the regi- 
ment.” He was wounded at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain and two years later gave this odd name 
to the son who is now so conspicuous. 

Charles B. Landis is one of the strong char- 
acters in the political life of the State, and 
for several terms has held a high place in the 
inner councils of Congress. Walter Landis is 
Postmaster-General of Porto Rico, and John 
Landis is a doctor. Frederick Landis, the 
baby of the family, represented his district in 
Congress for the four years ending in March, 
1907. He is a brilliant orator and a pic- 
turesque figure in State politics. 

The Landis family may be pretty nearly 
called the ‘‘body politic” of Indiana, and one 
cannot help thinking of what pride Mrs. 
Landis must have in such a group of sons. 

Just after Kenesaw was appointed United 
States judge, a man from Washington was 
introduced to him. 

“Judge,” said the man, “I know your two 
brothers who are in Congress and your 
brother who is postmaster at San Juan.” 

“Yes,” remarked the Judge; ‘‘they are 
officeholders. I am a public servant.” 











A HIGH FINANCIER 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


ILLUSTRATED 


ATUYVESANT VAN- 
DORN, multimillionaire, 
captain of industry, and 
financial prestidigitator, 
wheeled about in his chair 
and focused his little steel- 
gray eyes upon his nephew. 

The latter, standing there before him, threw 
back a well-shaped, well-poised head and 
met the gaze with eyes much like those of the 
uncle; though whereas the soul windows of 
the elder man had become scratched and 
clouded by many years spent in the mazes of 
modern finance and now were as windows of 
ground glass—designed more to obscure the 
soul than to expose it—those of the younger 
were as of polished plate, revealing all that 
lay behind, like a new shop window. 

Stuyvesant VanDorn, with legs crossed, 
elbows resting on chair arms, and finger tips 
joined at chin level, surveyed his nephew at 
length; and the latter bore his scrutiny un- 
moved. 

“Courtlandt,” said the uncle, at length, 
“‘you’ve wanted to get into the business here 
for some time and I’ve decided to give you a 





chance. You, in point of age, are my third 
nephew. I gave the other two excellent 
opportunities. They both fell down hard; 


and that sort of discouraged me a bit from 
attempting to do anything for any more 
nephews. However, that’s ancient history; 
and, as I have said, I’m going to give you a 
try out. Sit down,” 

Obediently, the other seated himself in the 
chair to which his uncle motioned him and 
laid his hat and stick on the table beside him. 

“That’s all I want,” he said shortly. 

“Now,” continued the uncle slowly, “I 
want to say right here that the more you can 
arrange to be unlike your cousins, the more 
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use you will be to me and the bigger will be 
your chances here. You know of them, of 
course?” 

Courtlandt Pell nodded. “I heard about 
them while I was in Java,” he said. “They 
got married, didn’t they?” 

His uncle snorted. “That wasn’t what the 
matter was,” he returned. “It was because 
they chose as a time to perform the feat one 
in which they had all they could do, and a 
whole lot more, to perform certain duties 
that they had undertaken for me; and they 
put me into a couple of mighty bad holes. I 
don’t expect my employees to be celibates; 
I’m running a banking business, not a monas- 
tery. But I do expect that when I send a 
man on an important mission, he will pay at 
least a little attention to his job and not forget 
it utterly just the moment that some good- 
looking girl smiles at him.” 

His nephew nodded. “I don’t blame you 
for being sore,” he said. ‘I would myself. 


Why, that’s no way at all to do.” 


Stuyvesant VanDorn nodded curtly. 

“Now,” he said, “I sent for you to come 
down here to-day so that I could give you 
three commissions to execute for me; and 
upon how well you do them depends how 
well you do here. 

“Over in Boston,” he continued, ‘‘there 
are three firms whom you must see—Curtis, 
Pringle & Brooks; Mortimer Maynard & 
Co., and Josiah Dorr—I’ll give you a memo 
on all this so you won’t make any mistakes. 
The first owes me $100,000. They’re a 
little close to the edge and I may have to 
settle for sixty cents on the dollar; but I 
won’t take a penny less. Pringle’s the man 
you want to see. The others are silent 
partners—I’m ashamed to say how silent. 

“The second firm owes me $60,000. We 
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can’t get the money, and we don’t want it, 
anyway. But we must throw a little scare 
at them; so go in there and demand your 
money and then threaten to put them into 
the hands of a receiver. Be as ugly as you 
can. 

“The third person whom you must see is 
one Josiah Dorr. He’s a hard-headed old 
Yankee and my business with him is the most 
important of all, and it is absolutely necessary 
that it be settled at once. I’ve informed him 
that you would be there by to-morrow noon 
at latest; and he’s a stickler for punctuality. 
The memo will give you full particulars— 
or at least particulars as full as you need to 
have—for you understand something about 
stock transactions, don’t you?” 

Pell nodded modestly. ‘‘A little,” he re- 
plied. 

“Very darn little will suffice,” returned his 
uncle. “These transactions that I want you 
to undertake,” he continued, “‘are all a bit 
out of the line of usual routine and there is 
at present none of my regular people whom 
I can irust to send. I'll have the firms that 
you are to see notified by wire of your coming 
and that you are authorized to make settle- 
ment. You’re sure to get from Pringle 
enough money to settle with Dorr; and 
don’t be afraid of bumping Maynard too 
hard.” 

He took a little slip of paper from the desk 
before him. ‘‘Here’s the memorandum,” 
he said as he handed it to the other. ‘‘ That 
will tell you the whole story. ‘Now do well 
on these deals and I'll find better things for 
you to do. Do ill and you'll have to find 
things for yourself. I guess that’s about all; 
and I hope I shall find that I have at least 
one nephew who isn’t a damned fool.” 

He turned to his desk. And Pell, although 
he didn’t know his uncle very well, was still 
sufficiently acquainted with him to pick up 
his hat and stick and leave the room without 
further word. 

As he made his way through the outer 
offices, with their screen partitions and their 
countless busy and almost busy clerks, he 
suddenly remembered that promptitude and 
expedition were considered two of the most 
essential requisites of modern business. It 
was an earlier recollection of this that had 
that morning gotten him out of bed at an hour 
that had caused his valet to lose his poise for 
the first time since he had been in Pell’s em- 
ploy. And the latter recollection now caused 





Pell to take out his watch and note the time. 
It was half past nine. 

He remembered that there was a train to 
Boston at ten o’clock; he had gone over on it 
a couple of years previous. And he recalled, 
too, that it reached Boston about three. 

“Tl take it!” he cried, in sudden deter- 
mination. “It'll get me there in time to 
settle up those jobs to-night; and I can come 
back on the midnight. Of course I won’t 
have time even to get a bag packed; but I'll 
be willing to rough it, for I can’t afford to lose 
such a chance as this to show uncle what 
kind of a business man Iam. T’ll let him 
see that at any rate he’s got one nephew who 
isn’t a fool.” 

He reached the Grand Central Station 
with time to spare, and secured ticket and 
Pullman seat; and, once ensconced in its 
nearly comfortable plush depths, he pulled 
the memorandum from his pocket and began 
to study it. 

Through the dim, gaseous tunnel he pored 
over the little slip of paper. But, as they 
flashed through New Rochelle, the first item 
still remained to him a mystery, deep and 
unsolvable; for, while that part of it which his 
uncle had explained he could understand, 
that part of it which his uncle had not ex- 
plained he could not make head or tail of. 

The second was as bad. And the third 
was worse. There was something about 
10,000 Something at 116% and something 
about 85,000 Something Else at 80; and some 
plus and minus signs (at least, as near as he 
could make out they were plus and minus 
signs), and, scattered about among them, 
a lot of marks and numbers and signs that 
made the hieroglyphics on the obelisk seem, 
by comparison, clear and lucid. He assumed 
that they had something to do with stocks; 
but this assumption made, he was done. 

“T pass,” he muttered. ‘‘What’s the 
answer?” And he thereupon set himself to 
the making of a memorandum that would 
be comprehensible. It was evolved mostly 
from memory, although the addresses of the 
firms he got from the avuncular slip. 

It read: 


Curtis, Pringle & Brooks, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, owe uncle $100,000. See Pringle and settle for 
sixty cents on the dollar. 

Mortimer Maynard & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, owe uncle $60,000. Hands-of-receiver bluff and 
general scare. 

Josiah Dorr, also Stock Exchange Building, to be 
paid something or other from Pringle profits. 
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This done, he sighed with satisfaction, and, 
folding both memorandum and slip, placed 
them in his pocketbook and turned to the 
perusal of a late magazine that the train boy 
insisted on selling him, no matter whether he 
wanted it or not. 

Arriving in Boston, he hurried through the 
depot to the street and hailed the cab of which 
the South Station is so proud. 

“Stock Exchange,” he called to the driver. 
“‘And forget the speed ordinances.” 

The driver nodded. “I gather from your 
remarks that I am requested to hurry,” he 
said tentatively. 

‘““You’re a good gatherer,” assented Pell. 
“Show me that you are as good a goer and 
there’ll be half a dollar extra in it for you.” 

A scant ten minutes later he stood in the 
outer office of Curtis, Pringle & Brooks; and 
sixty seconds after that, in the inner, where 
he faced a small, suave, sumptuous gentleman 
who rose from a massive mahogany chair and 
came forward with outstretched hand, which, 
as Pell didn’t like its owner’s looks, he didn’t 
take. 

This, however, disconcerted the other not in 
the least. 

‘“‘Ah, Mr. Pell!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Delight- 
ed to know you, sir. I have just been in- 
formed that you are the special emissary of 
Mr.—eh—’” he stopped, smiled slyly, confi- 
dentially, and discreetly; and continued—“‘ of 
one whom it were, perhaps, wiser not to men- 
tion by name. And your mission?” 

Pell was not used to collecting. He didn’t 
just know how to go about it. All his life 
he had let people who were indebted to him 
keep the money rather than ask them for it. 

He hesitated for a moment. And then, 
as was his wont, he decided to leap the 
obstacle the way around which he could not 
see. 

“You owe my—eh—the man of whom 
we have just spoken $100,000,” he stated 
baldly. 

The other made a very poor effort to 
conceal his surprise at this unbusinesslike 
bang. 

“Why, yes,” he said, smoothing a shining 
chin. 

“I’m here to get it,” remarked Pell; ‘‘and 
I shan’t take a penny less than sixty cents on 
the dollar.” 

Mr. Pringle’s fat hand dropped from his 
shining chin and he stared at the envoy in 
amazement that he was too overwhelmed 
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even to attempt to conceal. The other stood 
before him, unmoving and unmoved. 

At length the one and only member of the 
firm of Curtis, Pringle & Brooks with a 
violent effort recovered himself. 

““Oh—eh—ah—yes. Of course. Quite so,” 
he exclaimed; and then to himself, ‘“‘Well! 
Wha’ d’y’ think of that!” And then, to Pell, 
“‘T beg your pardon, I’m sure. Eh—I’ll give 
you a check—payable to you, of course?” 

Pell started to contradict—to tell him to 
make it payable to his uncle. But, ere he 
had spoken the words that were almost be- 
tween his parted lips, he suddenly thought 
that it wouldn’t do for him to show a lack of 
savoir-faire in sucha transaction; and anyway, 
it couldn’t do any harm to have the check 
made payable to him, for he could, of course, 
make it over to Stuyvesant VanDorn. So he 
merely nodded, sagely and quite as though 
he were in the habit of having checks for 
$100,000 given him every few minutes. 
And the other turned to his desk, flipped open 
a check book, and wrote. 

“These little transactions,” he said, as he 
tendered Pell the result of his escritorial ef- 
forts, “are a bit out of the ordinary, so it is 
as well to be circumspect.” 

“‘T have always found it so,” agreed Pell 
impressively. ‘‘Good day.” 

As the broad back of the envoy plenipoten- 
tiary of Stuyvesant VanDorn vanished 
through the door of the private office, Mr. 
Pringle lay back in his chair and grinned 
delightedly. 

“Tl find a way to let old Van know that I 
was prepared to settle in full,’ he chuckled. 
‘It’s so seldom that anyone gets a chance to 
put it over him that he sure ought to know 
about it.” 

In the meanwhile, the envoy in question, 
standing on the sidewalk of State Street, 
threw back his shoulders with infinite self- 
satisfaction. 

“Tl show Uncle Stivvy what kind of a 
business man I am,” he said exultantly. 
“‘He’ll find out that all his nephews aren’t 
fools. Why, I’ll bet he couldn’t have done 
any better on that deal himself.” And he 
walked down the street to where stands the 
imposing and important heights of the Board 
of Trade building. 

The offices of Mortimer Maynard & Co., 
so the directory told him, were on the eleventh 
floor; and he entered an elevator and soared 
upward toward the roof. 
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‘Maynard to the left,” directed the elevator 
boy; and a few doors from the shaft, on the 
east side of the building, he found it. 

Turning the knob sharply and decisively, 
he entered; and then he stopped short in his 
tracks, his hands still gripping the brass knob, 
his left foot still raised from the ground; for 
there before him, at a little typewriter desk, 
sata girl. And sucha girl! 

Her arms were crossed on the desk before 
her and from her attitude he could see that 
she had just raised her head from them; for 
she had been weeping, and her dark, deep 
eyes were red with the bitterness of tears and 
her hair disheveled by the paroxysms of her 
grief. And Pell felt his heart leap into his 
throat, whence his most earnest endeavors 
could not displace it. 

For a full moment they stared at one an- 
other; and Pell noticed the lithe, graceful turn 
of her shoulder, the petallike daintiness of 
one white ear that peeped from amid the dark 
masses of her hair; the tear-reddened stain of 
her cheek, and the glorious poise of her little 
head. 

And then she spoke. 

“It’s no use,” she said. ‘“‘We can’t pay 
anybody anything. We haven’t anything 
with which to pay—nothing—absolutely 
nothing!” 

Pell tried to say something; but there was 
in him nothing to be said. 

‘““We’d pay you if we could,” she cried. 
“But we can’t—really we can’t. There’s 
nothing left—nothing; and. daddy’s  ill— 
seriously ill—and the doctor says that unless 
we can avert this failure, it may—may—may 
—prove—fatal!”” She almost gasped the 
words. ‘Oh, can’t you understand, and go?” 

Pell lowered his left foot to the floor and 
released the doorknob. 

‘*{—I didn’t come here to collect anything,” 
he said gently, speaking more truth than he 
realized. ‘I came—eh—I came—to—in- 
vest.” It was the only thing to say that he 
could think of at the moment—the only 
reason for his presence that he could evolve. 

At the word “‘invest,” the girl started to 
her feet. 

“Vou did?” she cried, all amazement and 
surprise and newborn hope. ‘‘ You did?” 

‘“‘Why—eh—of course!” stumbled Pell; 
and then, desperately, ‘‘What else could I 
have come for?” 

“But I didn’t know—I thought—why, the 
company’s dead, or nearly dead!” 








“That’s the reason I’m here,”’ stated Pell 
ebulliently; and then, to fill in a pause that 
promised to become awkward, ‘There’s 
always a splendid chance for a chap to get in 
on the ground floor of a company that’s 
almost down and out, isn’t there? I’ve 
often heard so. He can get a big slice of it 
for almost nothing and I’m sure that this—eh 
—mine is 

The girl interrupted. “But it isn’t a 
mine,” she cried; “‘it’s an invention. Oh, 
I’m afraid you’re in the wrong office! I just 
knew that it couldn’t be true!” and the tears 
in the dark eyes were perilously near to over- 
flowing. 

**Please don’t,” exhorted Pell quickly. 
“It’s true. Really it is. I don’t care—I 
mean of course I’m not in the wrong office. 
I wouldn’t be such an ass as that, would I? 
I know where I am and you’re Mortimer 
Maynard’s daughter, aren’t you?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Yes,” she said simply. 
‘“‘Prudence—his only daughter—and_ that 
makes it all the harder; for we’re so alone!” 

There was that in his gray eyes that gave 
her great confidence, and even something 
beyond; for he was the first business man that 
she had ever seen of whom she was not just 
a little afraid. 

She gazed up at him frankly. ‘Oh, it’s 
been awful!” she cried. ‘‘Awful! We’ve 
been struggling and working and fighting and 
striving so hard! And always against hope; 
and it’s been growing blacker and blacker, 
and now we’re almost beaten; and those 
horrible collecting men have been coming in 
here all day long; and then daddy broke 
down and since that time I’ve been here all 
alone—just sort of trying to keep it all from 
sinking and drowning poor daddy and—oh, 
it’s all too horrible!” she finished, brokenly. 

Pell nodded, profoundly and sympathetical- 
ly—infinitely so. 

“Tt must be,” he said gently. “‘It must be.” 

She brushed a tear from clinging lashes. 
‘And you really want to invest?” she cried. 
“Really?” 

For an instant there came to Pell the 
thought of waiting for avuncular sanction; 
but only for an instant. And then he said, 
as he again nodded deeply and positively, 
“Really.” 

She gazed up at him in shy embarrass- 
ment. 

“‘T know so little about business,” she said; 
“and maybe I’m being very rude indeed. 
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But if I am you'll forgive me, won’t you? 
But how—how—much do you wish to in- 
vest?” and she blushed a glorious crimson. 

Pell’s hand had sought his pocket. It 
encountered the little slip of paper that the 
svelte Mr. Pringle had given him. 

“Oh, about sixty thousand dollars,” he 
replied easily. 

She gasped. 

“Really!” she cried, in hushed, awed tones. 

“Really,” he assured her. 

She gasped’again. ‘It’s wonderful!” she 
cried. ‘‘Wonderful!” 

‘“*What’s wonderful?” he queried. 

“‘Why, that it should be that sum,” she 
replied. 

Pell was puzzled. ‘‘But why?” he asked. 

“‘Because,” she returned, ‘‘that’s just the 
amount we need to settle the principal claim 
against us. Several men stand ready, when 
we have paid that, to give us capital to go 
on with. But they didn’t dare antagonize 
the people who hold the claim, and we haven’t 
been able to pay it—that is, not until now— 
and I’m so happy!” 

“But what—whose—is this claim?” 

“Oh,” she returned, “we don’t really 
know who the man is. He keeps carefully in 
the background. But he’s some big capital- 
ist over in New York and he’s been trying to 
put us out of business so that he will be able 
to get our invention for himself at his own 
price.” 


“Now what do you think of that!” ex- 


claimed Pell hotly. ‘‘Why, the old scoun- 
drel! We’ll show him a thing or two about 
business,” he added determinedly. “By 
Jove, we will! And so,” he went on, “if 
you settle that claim you can get money to go 
on with?” 

She nodded. “Yes,” she said. ‘‘Of course, 
not much; but still enough. Or maybe we 
can sell out to good advantage to other 
people. You see, it’s very complicated and 
I don’t thoroughly understand it all. Oh, 
isn’t it fine! I’m sure such good news will 
make daddy well at once. I'll ’phone him 
immediately; and you must come home and 
have dinner with us and then we can all talk 
it over this evening.” 

Quickly she went to the little desk phone 
and, taking the receiver from the hook, gave 
Centrala number. There was a long pause. 
The girl gazed out upon the darkening ex- 
panse of dust-blue water; the man did not. 

“Hello. Is this—is that you, daddy, 


dear?” She turned to Pell: ‘“‘He’s so 
anxious to know everything that goes on that 
he has had the ’phone placed right at his bed- 
side. Poor daddy!” And into the ’phone: 
“*T was only talking to a gentleman here in the 
office, daddy. . . . Yes, a gentleman who’s 
come in to invest some money in the company. 
. . - How much? Oh, what do you think! 
Just what we need! And I’m so glad! And 
so will you be when you hear all about it. . . . 
What? . . . Why, daddy, I am telling you all 
about it. Surely Iam. ... Why, $60,000. 
. . » Now, daddy, how can you say that! 
You know I wouldn’t joke with you at such a 
time as this. . . . Ask him again? Why, of 
course.” And to Pell: ‘You do want to in- 
vest that sum, don’t you ?”—and then, as Pell 
nodded even more positively than ever: 
“See? he says so again. I’m going to bring 
him out to dinner so that we can all go over 
things thoroughly this evening. . . . Good- 
by, daddy, dear. . . . You’re better already? 
Oh, I’m so glad; and so happy! Good-by.” 
She hung up the receiver and turned to Pell. 

“We may as well start at once,”’ she said; 
“that is, of course, unless you have other 
engagements—how stupid of me to take so 
very much for granted!” 

“T have nothing to do,” assured Pell. 
“That is, nothing that is nearly as important 
as this.” And then, as she had gone to get 
hat and coat, he said to himself: 

‘The father of a daughter like that couldn’t 
be in any business but a good one; and the 
fact that this contemptible old crook wants to 
squeeze them out is merely additional proof. 
I don’t believe there’ll be any use in try- 
ing to see Dorr. I’ve nothing to pay him 
with anyhow. He can wait until I’ve got 
this business on its feet and paying big prof- 
its; then I’ll settle with him in short order. 
Oh, I'll show uncle what kind of a business 
manIam! I guess when I get back to New 
York in a week or so and tell him how I’ve 
put it all over that old porch climber and 
have invested the sixty thousand where it 
will make big money for him, he’ll quit that 
talk about having nothing but damned fools 
for nephews.” 


II 


SoME eight days later he chanced to meet, ° 
one afternoon, on the Tremont Street Mall, 
one J. Augustus VanDuzen, his cousin, 
commonly known by his conjréres by the 
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shorter and more euphonious cognomen of 
Susan VanDuzen. 

The two had not met in many moons; but, 
as one was likely to run across either Van 
Duzen or Pell most anywhere, the encounter 
occasioned no surprise, but merely mutual 
rejoicing. And it was deemed but fitting that 
they adjourn to VanDuzen’s club and there 
celebrate the event as such events should be 
celebrated; and at the club Pell found await- 
ing him just eleven telegrams, couched in a 
constantly accumulating effervescence of 
language from 


Please let me know where you are and what you 
are doing, 


through 


What in blazes is the matter? Are you dead? 


to 


Let me hear from you at once or I’ll know the 
reason why. You’re worse than the other two. 


Sitting in the café, he read the telegrams 
one by one while the elated and joyous Susan 
kept three assiduous and attentive waiters 
tripping blithely between the bar and their 
table. 

“Anything the matter?” queried Susan, 
between orders. 

“Oh, nothing much,” returned Pell 
evasively; for he was anxious to keep his 
business secret until his grand coup should 
be complete. And then to himself he 
said: 

“T’ll let uncle stew a while. It’ll make the 
dénouement all the more effective. He’ll 
find out what a grave injustice he’s done me 
and his self-reproach will cause him to be all 
the more generous”; and, thrusting the 
telegrams in his poeket, he turned to Susan 
and the celebration. 


III 


Ir was a full fortnight after this that he 
returned to New York; and directly from the 
train (directly, that is, after an elaborate and 
leisurely breakfast) he went to his uncle’s 
offices; for the Spirit of Business still obsessed 
him, and to a degree. 

As he strode blithely into his uncle’s private 
office and announced gayly, “Well, uncle, 
I’ve fixed it!” his uncle hopped from his 
chair with a trumpet of rage and yelled in a 
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manner that would have rattled any but 
plate-glass windows: 

“Fixed it!!! Well, I should say you 
have! I should certainly say you have!! 
Why, what the devil—!!!!_ Damn it all, I—!! 
Compared -with you the other two were 
Rogerses and Morgans!! 
he stopped, not because he lacked inspiration 
or desire, but from sheer congestion of words 
and suffocation of rage. 

Pell stood before him in the grip of helpless 
amazement. He had expected to be praised 
and complimented—perhaps, even, to be 
made upon the spot a member of the firm! 
And he got this! 

His uncle had at last managed to break the 
word-jam that was clogging his river of 
speech. 

“Why didn’t you see Dorr?” he demanded 
ragingly. ‘‘Why didn’t you see Dorr and 
settle with him and keep him from airing all 
that N. H. & V. business in the papers? 
Wha’ d’y’ mean by letting Pringle pay sixty 
on the dollar and make me a laughing-stock 
of the whole country? Why—” He had 
to pause for breath. ‘“‘Holy suffering Aunt 
Maria!” he howled. ‘“‘And now what have 
you done with the Pringle money? Spent it 
for cigarettes, I s’pose?” 

“T invested it,” returned his nephew 
calmly, “‘in the Maynard Converter and 
Transmutator Company.” 

His uncle’s amazement was pitiful. 
uncle’s recovery was painful. 
wrath was awful. 

For some seconds he gurgled, helplessly, 
inarticulately, while his face grew as the 
wattles of a rooster and his eyes as those of a 
frog. 

“So it was you, eh?” he howled. “So it 
was you who stepped in there and messed 
everything up just when I had ’em right 
where I wanted ’em!! And with my money, 
too!!! Oh, what—when—how—why!!!!” 
Chokingly he clasped his hands on his 
embonpoint and rolled back in his chair. 
“Get out of here!” he yelled. ‘“‘Get out 
of here before I kill you!!” 

Pell stood for a moment in indecision; 
then turned on his heel and walked out of the 
room. 

He was passing through the outer offices 
when a clerk called to him: 

“Telegram for you, Mr. Pell; it was sent 
down here from your rooms.” 

Pell took it mechanically. Mechanically 


His 
His uncle’s 
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he opened it. Mechanically he read the first 
words; and then there was nothing more 
mechanical about his actions; for the telegram 
was: 


Stuyvesant VanDorn & Co. offer us $600,000 for 
all rights of invention. Daddy awaiting your con- 
sent to accept. Yes. PRUE. 


The last word of the message, and the sig- 
nature, it was, that elated Pell most; in fact 
the first part seemed to him utterly unim- 
portant until he had thoroughly digested and 
redigested these two words. But after a long 
and happy interval he at length managed to 
grasp the message that the body of the 
telegram contained. 

For a long moment he stood, thinking. 

“Tt serves uncle right for trying to rob 
them,” he said, at length, to himself. ‘‘T’ll 
do it, by Jove!” 

And then he turned and retraced his steps to 
the door of the private office. 

At his firra knock, a weak and husky voice 
said “Come in,” and he entered. On seeing 
him, his uncle sat bolt upright in his chair 
with fast empurpling visage; and, anxious 
to avert the impending cataclysm, Pell 
quickly thrust before his eyes the telegram. 

“Because you’re my uncle,” he said slowly 
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and plainly, ‘‘because you’re my uncle and 
because you gave me my first business oppor- 
tunity, unappreciated as my efforts have been, 
I'll forget your ingratitude and abuse .and 
accept your offer of $600,000 for the rights 
of the Maynard Converter and Transmutator. 
Our lawyers will draw up the necessary 
papers.” 

His uncle stared at him weakly. 

“The rest of your nephews may be damned 
fools,” said Pell, ‘‘but I flatter myself that 
I am a pretty good business man. Don’t 
you?” 

Stuyvesant VanDorn’s back straightened 
so quickly that his nephew thought it was 
going to snap. 

“Too damned good,” he snorted. ‘‘Too 
damned good for this firm, at any rate. I’m 
not as strong as I used to be and I’d rather 
pay you fifty thousand a year to stay away 
from here than to have you work here for 
nothing. I guess the south of France, where 
your two cousins are, is the best place for 
you for a while—that seems to be the Fools’ 
Paradise nowadays.” 

Pell grinned; for he had thought of the 
“Yes,” and of the “‘ Prue.”’ 

“*T guess it is,” he acquiesced serenely. 

And it was. 
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By ALOYSIUS COLL 


S when I look upon the long, gray hulks 


That steam majestically up the bay, 
And hold the mighty tonnage of their bulks 
Deep in the port, or tight against the quay, 


And wonder how such tiny anchors keep 


The giant vessels where they ride the deep; 


So do I marvel that your little hands, 


So white and tender, delicate and frail, 


Can moor me safely, when the shifting sands 


Of Fate turn treacherous, and every sail 


Of hope that I have set for victory sweet 


Turns back into the whirlpool of defeat! 
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RHE Fort Perdido Fortnightly 
Club, organized by the la- 
dies of the Nth during its 

second home station, for the 

RS7ape, cnjoyment of visiting girls 

\ \/A ) between eighteen and twen- 
eee ity-two and thirty-five and 
forty-two—and Thompson, met one night at 

Mrs. Major Faulkner’s. The commanding 

general of the department with his aides and 

staff was there and it actually took on the 
aspect of a crush. 

Mrs. Faulkner was in her element. She 
received beneath a Mandarin’s parasol taken 
at Peking (from a bunglesome looter) and she 
was surrounded by aguilletted aides and as- 
piring subalterns who had formed a cordon 
and jostled the dumpy little major into a 
corner where he played with the tips of his 
glove fingers and looked miserable. The 
major isn’t exactly prepossessing in manner 
and appearance, but he draws good pay, and 
some day he will be a colonel and then his 
wife will be Mrs. C. O. at thirty, which is 
rather better than it sounds. 
Thompson is just out from the Point, and 
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he scowled at the aides until Mrs. Faulkner 
found time to whisper something to him, when 
he resumed the air to which his thralldom en- 
titles him and led me to the punch bowl, where 
he stood looking over his cup rim at her. 

“Isn’t she exquisite to-night?” he asked 
himself through me and— 

“Perfectly entrancing,” his thought echoed 
on my lips. 

“She is so perfect a hostess because she 
thinks of everyone but herself and is so truly 
kind at heart.” 

“Truly kind and altogether charming,” I 
intoned like a second tenor in an anthem. 
Thompson eyed me narrowly and his tone 
was a challenge. 

“Poor little woman! No one will ever 
know what she bears’’—he was thinking of the 
major, who is a man at heart and all gold. 

“And after her life of popularity, too.” I 
hastened to assure him with an effort at sin- 
cerity in my voice, and presently I escaped 
to the veranda, where I found the major 
and a Filipino recliner, from which I could 
watch it all through a window—Mrs. Faulk- 
ner, the aides, and Thompson. The major 
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launcned his set formula for such occasions, 
accepted one of my Nestors—which he doesn’t , 
know how to enjoy—and relapsed into pon- 
derous, puffing silence. 

“Little stuffy in there, young man”—this 
is the formula—“ but it pleases the ladies, God 
bless ’um—this ud be a purty dreary old 
army without ’um, young man— purty 
dreary.” No reply is expected and I sat 
watching the play of his wife’s face until she 
began talking to Thompson, when suddenly, 
through a little toss of her head, a twitching 
of her mouth muscles, and the sound of her 
voice ringing out above the babel by reason 
of its quality, I was across the world with my 
dear old Dean, and the Fortnightly Club was 
10,000 miles and seven years away. 


“D” Troop was leaving Bato, the point had 
already clanked into the bosque, and I, with 
the support, was waiting for it to get its dis- 
tance. The men loved my dear old Dean, 
and their faces were never straighter to the 
front on a commanding general’s review, for 
back in the darker shades of the road Dean 
was saying good-by, and only recalcitrant I 
saw his brown hair brush a wave of gold, 
saw that toss of head, and heard that laugh. 
I frankly admitted a wave of jealousy. But 
wasn’t she going to the States in a week, and 
aren’t the States 10,000 miles from Bato, 
and does absence really “make the heart 
grow fonder,” or some such bosh as that? 

We relieved a squadron at Lingiga, but it 
remained a month; and Dean’s secret, which 
he hadn’t even told me, was written on his 
face in letters as bright as his eyes and as 
broad as his smile, and was betrayed by his 
every little action. He scandalized the ma- 
jor’s wife by asking her what a little jusi 
dress, like the one she was wearing, cost. He 
amused the adjutant by intimate little ques- 
tions about his household expenses. That 
squadron smiled indulgently, and even the 
mail orderly grinned when he brought Dean’s 
letters—bulgy square ones, lavender-colored 
and scented with orris root (I dislike colored 
and scented paper). The letters that Dean 
sent were even more unique—they were 
rolled after the manner of newspapers, be- 
cause no ordinary envelope would have held 
them, and they were smothered in postage. 

“You know,” he confided when he had 
been unable to keep it all within himself, 
“it’s almost like talking to her. I put her 
picture across the table and draw up that 


big nara chair. It’s going to be in our house, 
you know ”—the “our house” was faint, but 
resonant with a joy I couldn’t conceive,— 
“and then—well, I just talk to her as 
though the picture were really she—almost.” 

I read one of those “talks” one day, long 
rambling effusions full of imaginings, some 
of which seemed to have become realities to 
him, for there were such unqualified allusions 
as “the bookcase”; and this same bookcase 
proved to be a little imaginary shelf stocked 
with the things she had allowed him to read 
to her and pretended to like, so that now, to 
him, they belonged to her and to him alone, 
and together with the shelf were one little item 
in an impossible house that he had dreamed 
entire. ‘And you are standing in front of 
the bookcase so that I can see only Keats 
and Tennyson peeping out over your shoul- 
der. If only the lamp didn’t just shed down 
instead of into the room (but it has to be that 
elephant one I got in China, doesn’t it?) I 
could see on into the library; but then I don’t 
want to because, don’t you see, you’re there, 
and right this instant you’re coming to me. 
But, oh, you never do—quite—” and so he 
spent his waking hours. 

After the squadron left this became intol- 
erable. Without Dean there was no one for 
me, and the town— Oh, miserable Lingiga, 
that you can never know! The fearful, des- 
olate afternoons when the palm leaves wilted 
in the heat and all the flat, unending bosque 
rang interminably with the voices of a million 
tropical insects until the ringing raged in 
one’s ears with the dreamy monotony of an- 
esthesia sounds! The sun beat straight 
down, whitely, mercilessly; it baked the very 
earth to a crisp cake and the patter of hun- 
dreds of bare feet and chinelas trampled it into 
an impalpable powder that rose in clinging 
clouds beneath the hoofs of the cavalry pa- 
trol and settled lazily back as though each 
separate atom sought its particular bed. And 
in the afternoons only the lavanderas stirred 
on their way to the torpid yellow river where 
the caribou stood, with great blinking eyes, 
muzzle deep in the slime for hour after hour. 

And the denizens of those breathless streets 
—the fishers of that river—half naked, half 
starved, half black, little dream people whose 
blank wooden faces only stared inquiringly, 
and never vouchsafed for an instant one rip- 
ple of expression, one gleam of human emo- 
tion. Their eyes, ever mildly, protestingly 
questioning, followed us always. If for a 
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moment I forgot, I was certain to be shocked 
by a sudden sight of them from an unlooked- 
for quarter. Once in a ruined nipa shack I 
was inspecting, there was a rustle in the dead 
leaves and a gaunt, slight figure in grimy 
white slunk past without a word of apology 
or explanation, only the eyes staring at me 
dumbly. At my morning bath I drove man- 
ikins from my doorstep, and I often awak- 
ened from a restless siesta to encounter a 
fleeting glimpse of silent, furtive eyes at my 
window. It was the ever-harassing sensa- 
tion of being watched, coupled with the un- 
canny silent Question of the East. Even the 
far-off, crumbly blue hills oppressed me, and 
the calm of days like rural Sundays weighed 
on me as armor until I wished for an end in 
fearful, seething action, and calmed myself 
with reason, for I am a medical man and I 
have seen the victims of the Orient, naked 
and gibbering beneath the moon-big stars. 

If there had been one single friendly soul 
besides dear old Dean with his one roseate 
dream, with whom I might have quarreled 
daily—yes, quarreled—it is the only pre- 
ventive; or one roly-poly baby among the 
gaunt, unnatural, brown wraiths whose eyes, 
too, questioned—were born with the question 
in them—with whom I might have played; 
one brilliant, impudent muchacho whom I 
might have beaten and rewarded. But that 
fearful calm had done its work through gen- 
erations and all Lingiga was dumb, emotion- 
less, and—questioning. There was one sulky, 
silent man—the padre, who called on me 
with regularity and waited vainly in his chair 
for me to talk. He was spare and tall, this 
padre, with a scar of lighter yellow than the 
parchment of his face running horribly from 
his brow to the corner of his mouth. His 
eyes were unnaturally bright, and I remem- 
bered Cassius as he writhed in his chair and 
looked at me over his restless fingers. The 
Presidente alone, fat and obsequious, talked 
much to Dean, who, in his mad state almost 
effusive, welcomed him and shook his oily 
hand with heartiness while I sat glumly in a 
corner and looked dyspeptic. 

Even Dean was not altogether happy in 
these days. I knew it by the silence in his 
room and by the absence of some boyish ban- 
ter that I had grown to expect. This on mail 
days, once a month when the wheezy little 
steamer chugged up the torpid river with 
supplies and the mail—the home mail. The 
troop was always at the dock entire, to shout 
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as the single sack hurtled through the air 
and was caught by the mail orderly. They 
escorted him to headquarters in a jeering mob 
that crowded around him as he opened it, 
and hooted and joked as he skimmed the 
heart-laden wafers across the table to their 
breathless billets. 

These were the nights when the men took 
heart and sang; but their songs—they weren’t 
altogether nice in tone and spirit. They 
floated up to us indistinctly in the sultry even- 
ing and we smiled wanly at each other and 
sang with them sometimes—at first: 


It’s fours right and fours left and right front into line, 
A hunder’ an’ fifty in the shade—‘‘ye divils, dhou- 
ble toime”— 


And ending always with ungentle pathos— 


But it’s home, boys, home, it’s home we ought to be, 
Home, boys, home, in God’s countree, 

With the oak an’ the ash an’ the weepin’ willow tree, 
An’ beer at only five a glass in North Amerikee.” 


And now came the days when Dean did 
not sing, for those lavender, orris-scented tor- 
ments, they were lighter with each mail 
and his confidence was fleeting. He feared 
that a captain’s pay was not enough to offer 
so refined a taste and his retrospect of army 
life became a rude memory stripped of gla- 
mour, leaving only the unending hardship that 
it sometimes is. ‘There was a tone of that in 
her letters—a profanation of the memory of 
blessed army women who have followed their 
lords beyond the farthermost outposts of civ- 
ilization and have died happy. And for 
Dean, were I a golden princess and he a ser- 
geant I would have done it and blessed my 
privilege, and I have seen women—zeal 
women—with the light of that dictum in their 
eyes when they looked on his careless face. 

Firm in his own fidelity, he never once 
doubted or lost faith, and the misery of end- 
less days was soon forgotten in a maze of 
generous thoughts and highly colored dreams. 
He had planned for a honeymoon a master- 
piece of tender conception and gentle fore- 
thought. From the hour she passed ‘Correg- 
idor, each day was schemed in a*succession 
of mild and pleasant surprises as only a lover 
such as Dean could have dreamed it. First 
there was a little chapel in the heart of the 
provinces, a place of whose very existence 
few Americans were aware. Walls mellow 
with age and black with lichen, set in such a 
rose garden as even his tenderest fancies de- 
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“And there it was I found Dean.” 


manded, all presided over by a Spanish padre 
of the older days who knew Dean and loved 
him generously. 

He had told Dean all the island traditions 
that the crumbly chapel suggested, perfect 
tales of quaint romance that fitted it like an 
old garment. Here Dean had planned, with 
a sentiment that she could never have under- 
stood, they should come straight from Ma- 
nila, and from here he had schemed happy 
raids on fond byways of island lore. A week 
in the older provinces and an unhurried jour- 
ney fitted to moonlit nights in the inland sea 
where nature is unnatural in her beauty, pre- 
cious days in Nagasaki, Tokio, Kobe, and a 
score of little Japanese hamlets in pastel, and 
a restful fortnight in a little paper-walled 
house when the cherry blossoms were whitest, 
tells the meagerest outline of two dream- 
months of his tenderness. And all this when 
every letter, without the frankness of courage, 
told too plainly what anyone but an imbecile 
or a great foolish-fond boy like Dean could 
have seen at a glance. 


This lack of frankness I best could con- 
done, for I fought through sultry hours to 
kill the light in his eyes and never gained 
the courage. Sometimes it was almost pos- 
sible—when he dressed from cap to toe in 
immaculate white and gold and sang, out 
under the palms, all the little, saucy Span- 
ish love songs that he had learned in Cuba 
and on the Mexican frontier, of her and to 
her, and I knew that he dreamed that he 
sang them with her. There was one that de- 
cided me each night, with a thrumming low 
guitar accompaniment pulsing through it like 
heart throbs—tempo di bolero, 1 think you 
call it— 

La boca de mi Pepita 
Son las rosas brilliantar, 


and ending always with a wail, that was 
only given that its sentiment might be denied 
to the joy of the singer, in the song— 


But my darling does not love me, 
Of my heart shé does decline, 
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and this goaded me to frenzy because I knew _ watched us daily with a hundred eyes? Why 
that, save by his dream-lady, there was no did I not kick the little Presidente from Dean’s 
denial of that song. confidence on the first or any night he called? 
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“Uncertain delirious visions of men in dark blue shirts, whirling above 
their beads inadequate weapons.” 


I can never forgive our blindness in those Mateo was anywhere in that drooping bosque 
miserable days. Why did I not confirm my and we did not dream for a moment that the 
constant suspicion of that Cassius-priest who manikins were loyal, but the sentries walked 














“T ran out and caught him by the arm.” 
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carelessly through the streets; nothing trou- 
bled the outposts, and we drew them in. The 
men were quartered in a dozen houses scat- 
tered over the barrio and they slept undis- 
turbed through the week-long afternoons. 
But at night the shadows came, shadows that 
lurked in the bosque and flitted across the 
moonlit clearing to the darkness of the streets 
and up into the houses of Lingiga. 

Why did we never call without warning on 
the padre in his cell or rout the Presidente 
out at midnight to encounter a major general 
of Tulisans sometimes in full regalia? We 
did not. Dean’s head was in the clouds and 
my thoughts were all with him, so the shadows 
came and went unhindered. Some of these 
things I now see in the light of what happened, 
and I interpret our neglect as criminal, but 
then the miasma of that dreadful calm had 
drugged our perception, and it was all most 
natural. 

It came at last once after mail day when I 
had been awake half the night with a case that 
had mercifully taken my care from Dean. 
The reveille stir was over, and after sick-call 
I walked by the.convent where the men went 
to mess, on the way to our quarters. I saw 
them troop into the long dark hall, and every 
little act of rough soldier play stands out in 
my mind as it was burned there by the hor- 
ror of the next half hour. A careless boy 
who rumpled the hair of a giant sergeant— 


I know his face better than my brother’s. 
And two corporals who walked, arms across 
shoulders, through the door, will walk so with 
me while I live. I passed on up the hill and 
a hurrying little brown man running early 
through the streets jostled me roughly and 
stood back, both hands behind him, facing 
me and snarling like a vicious dog. This 
I noticed, but in an abstracted way passed 
on without analyzing the thrill of surprise it 
gave me. I am not given to hallucinations; 
at least I was not then—but I believe that the 
misery of that day had already found me and 
I felt an uncanny dread as I paused a mo- 
ment in the door and turned to look down at 
the straggling barrio still somnolent and 
strangely quiet with the weird effect of early 
morning shadows in the street. Perhaps it 
was that I suddenly realized that I missed 
Dean’s hail. He was always singing in that 
welcome morning cool, shouting aloud for 
the very joy of living, and I entered and hur- 
ried to his room. The bed lay white, smooth, 
and untouched, and the sight of sudden death 
could have been no worse. I remembered 
the man in the street below and a thousand 
rumors of island treachery. I fairly bounded 
through the door into our common room, 
hoarsing his name, and there it was I found 
Dean. Sitting bolt upright in his chair, he 
was, his eyes fixed and staring out across 
the weird bosque, and his face was dead— 
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dead like burned-out ashes—pallid and com- 
pletely dead. I am a medical man and I 
know—my Dean was dead at that moment. 
A piece of paper and a torn, creamy envelope 
lay on the floor beside him. J knew without 
a glance, but oh!—you with one tremor of 
ruth for human agony—it was an invitation, 
printed and written in, and it had killed my 
good old Dean. 

How long I stood there—simply stood, 
watching the play of the early breeze in his 
rumpled hair, I do not know; but a quick 
shot and a rattling succession came like a 
welcoming from the barrio. I rushed to the 
door. Time was not measured by hours 
that day. It was early morning when I found 
Dean, and some time between dawn and 
dark I looked along the glance of the red sun 
in the heavy river and knew that it was even- 
ing; and it began when I stood at the door 
and looked at what had so lately been a quiet 
snaky street crossed by long snaky shadows. 
There was a scurry in the convent yard. A 
wave of little brown fiends frothed against 
the blackened walls and moments afterwards 
I heard the pandemonium of their yells 
uncanny as a chorus of werewolves. They 
surged across the sill by tens and twenties; 
they hacked at the windows and battered the 
doors; and all this while I stood with gaping 
mouth, staring, horror-dumb. 

He is not the measure of bravery who 
stands behind his deployed troop on the skir- 
mish line and orders them to fire, advance, 
and fire again, to finally yell with brainless 
frenzy, ‘“‘Charge,” and scream curses that are 
transmuted by generous dispatches to laconic 
words of coolness—he is only one of his hun- 
dred troopers who have lost fear because 
they have lost reason shortly after the little 
dust flicks began to spring up unaccountably 
in the grass, and the man who stood next -to 
them doubled forward with a scream that 
called up an insensate fury to be calmed 
by sheer mental shock or interminable hours 
in trenches only. He simply has little enough 
control of his innate brute nature that it may 
slip its leashes. The boy who walked back 
from his troops, to die astride of the trail of a 
broken Colt automatic by which his wounded 
shipmate lay, in Samoa, was a measure of 
bravery, he and Dean at Lingiga. 

I heard his step behind me and almost in 
that instant his body flashed by and I was 
inanely following him down the hill. 

The room was reeking of awful things when 
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we reached the convent yard, and there is a 
series of jerky pictures in my mind, as though 
a poorly operated kinetoscope jumbled in 
my brain activity too swift to follow, with 
dead stops that I do not care to see, uncertain 
delirious visions of men in dark blue shirts 
whirling above their heads inadequate weap- 
ons, flanked by packs of fierce little men who 
swarmed up and over them hacking with red 
blades. 

The sergeant with the rumpled hair is 
there, against the wall, a clubbed stool above 
his head, maintaining a six-foot half circle 
rimmed with snapping, snarling savagery. 
The corporals are there, the younger huddled 
between the other’s feet; and always the wave 
of grimy white goes on and over. 

I cannot even say where I stood to see 
these things, but at last I heard a voice I did 
not know crying a barrack warning familiar 
to the men, as though it had been first call 
for drill: 


All out, men, all out by the main door! 


and again a troop rallying cry for joyful pay- 
day head-breakings: 

D Troop, this way— All together, D Troop! 

It was Dean in the main entrance making 
heavy work with his revolver butt, because he 
dared not use the bore, and pushing forward 
behind the swath he cleared. 

In some way a dozen streaked troopers 
made the door and rushed to the nearest squad 
rooms for the Krags and ammunition belts. 
They formed a straggling skirmish line in the 
street and lay down behind a low stone wall 
that commanded the convent yard. Then 
the Krags began to whine across the open 
and to spatter against the convent wall, where 
the less eager, who could not crowd into the 
mess-room shambles, stood waiting. It was 
when terror had seized the murderers and 
they had rushed out of the building to take up 
a ragged formation on the farther side, that 
Dean’s work was done. Their foolish Mau- 
ser fire, as always, went wild and an escape 
was at last possible—for a few. Dean walked 
down the firing line once, looking strangely 
at each man as one might survey a waiting 
line at a ticket office for a face he knew; but 
this seemed to give no result, and he stood 
near the flank and shook his head slowly. 
It was then that I noticed the purple that was 
soaking through the blue of his shirt, and 
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started toward him; but his face was turned 
away, and as he walked, like an infantry ad- 
jutant at parade, straight toward their howl- 
ing lines, I called to him: 

“Dean, Dean!” But if he heard he did 
not heed and I ran out and caught him by the 
arm. His face was ghastly and quite dead, 
but the only spark of life it ever showed was 
then, for I shook him roughly and said with 
forced distinctness: 

“Dean, you got them there, and now you 
are leaving them. Dean, you are a damned 
coward.” The brownies had recovered from 
their amazement and the spitting fire broke 
out, but Dean turned and walked as slowly 
back. 

You know how D Troop came back with 
even the bolts to the carbines they left, and 
of that one bit of show when they dared 
to waste precious seconds to pull down the 
flag, you have heard; but you do not know 
of that ghastly journey in boats that drifted 
down the river from want of man power. I 
worked among the human wreckage until my 
best was done, and sank down into it at the 
last. There was no heroism ther nor one 
stir of excitement to break the delirium of 
agony. 

That giant sergeant was there and laughed 
at me under fearful gashes in his brow and 
head. When I had turned he rose unsteadily 
to his feet, a red ruin of a man. As I held 
my hand to steady him he screamed another 
laugh or hyena gibber and cried out a phrase 
the men had adopted from a Manila music 
hall: 

“Chicago Katie will now sing, ‘Down 
the River,’” and toppled into the stream. 
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There was not strength in a hand to save 
him. 

Dean I cared for to my heart’s utmost; and 
when it was over I told his classmate, of the 
First, what I have told you, but not as I have 
told it here—just ten words—for he knew 
Dean and could see. 

We watched him with as tender care as 
might have been given, save by women—some 
women—in the feverish days that followed, 
and when comparative safety was reached 
we sat one night in a room adjoining his, 
talking of all this and more, for we were 
bitter then. 

There was a slight stir in the next room, and 
in a little while I tiptoed in, shading the light 
with my hand. It had been such a restful 
little sigh, and then the danger was over. I 
think I was shocked for a second, but it 
passed, and with it bitterness and my greatest 
weight of care. His face was restful and it 
smiled as in the old days it had smiled, for a 
pitying angel had kissed him tenderly. 

The captain came and stood opposite me, 
looking at Dean; and for a long time he said 
nothing, but at last: 

“The bandage slipped?” he said and asked. 

“Yes,” I breathed, and that has been for- 
given me. ‘The bandage slipped.” 


“You miserable thing,”’ some one was say- 
ing at my elbow. ‘After the dear old Island 
days to treat me this way.”” Thompson was 


with her and the major sat beyond; and I 
believed my perversion was skillful, but 
Thompson was sullen as we walked home, 
and when he left me at my door: 

“Gad, medico,” he said. 


“You’re crude.” 
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3 MONG the unsung heroes 
who risk their lives in the 
dynamite mills, in the rub- 
ber armor beneath the sea, 
De, on the decks of storm-lashed 
7 wrecking vessels, or deep 
beneath daylight rending 
minerals out of the bowels of the earth, not 
one faces graver peril or a more harrowing 
death than the under-river tunneler. Like 
the marine worm that bores its way through 
spiles or into ships’ keels, drilling farther and 
farther and lining its diminutive tunnel with 
a calcareous substance, so the under-river 
tunnel man gouges patiently across a river 
bed, risking death in dreadful forms, and as 
he proceeds he lays the gigantic cast-iron 
tubes through which freight and passenger 
trains will thunder deep beneath the water. 
Inside the grewsome quiet and the black- 
‘ ness of that tube, the tunneler works in the 
highest air pressure which it is possible for 
the human heart to endure and almost every 
instant he is within an ace of death. Some- 
times from the ‘‘heading” there comes a deep 
bass thud as if from an explosion, and the 
river breaks in; men fleeing through the dark- 
ness for their lives, each ready to risk life 
for the sake of a maimed or injured com- 
rade, yet none knowing who may have been 
left behind struggling madly in the avalanches 
of mud that pour upon him, holding him like 
quicksands that rise and rise, choking him to 
death as the ooze closes overhead and buries 
himalive. Sometimes, owing to the excessive 
air pressure which is necessary, men drop dead 
in their tracks; or they are overtaken with 
the dread “bends” that double up strong 
men like jackknives and torture them in the 





agonies of an excruciating pain, which is as if 
veins and arteries were filled with a million 
needles trying to pierce their way out. 

Accidents like these, however, are mere 
temporary interruptions. Not infrequently 
if there are green hands among the men, these 
quit the job, appalled by the frightful expe- 
riences. But such men are not the ideal tun- 
nelers. The real tunneler simply waits until 
he can repair the damage and then proceeds 
as if nothing had happened. If one of his 
comrades drops dead, the body is borne to 
the tunnel mouth, the coroner and the man’s 
family are notified, the tunneler chips in to 
buy a floral piece and continues work. If 
he gets the “bends ” and is paralyzed, he is 
taken to his home to eke out an existence 
somehow while he sits dreaming of the excite- 
ment of the days under the river bed; and if 
he gets the ‘‘bends” in a milder form he re- 
turns the next day to grasp the handle of his 
shovel and take chances all over again. In 
short, about the work there is a fascination 
that grips a man even as blue water grips a 
sailor. 

What is this fascination? ‘The excitement 
of listening for the dull boom as the river bed 
gives way and Niagaras of water come pour- 
ing in. The excitement of running, falling, 
and scrambling madly through pitch darkness 
to the nearest air lock. The excitement of 
never knowing when leaving home for work 
whether one will be alive that night. In 
short, it is the same old gambling spirit which 
impels the rich man to hunt the grizzly, the 
rhinoceros, and the tiger, and which lures the 
less well provided into working in dizzy mid- 
air on suspension bridges and risking his life 
in the daily pursuit of his duties. This crav- 
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ing for adventure and the chances of making 
high wages and the liberality with which the 
companies are obliged to treat those at the 
front, these are the attractions that hold the 
men. 

The best time to see the typical under- 
river tunneler is every two hours at the tunnel 
entrance when a shift gathers to relieve a 
shift below, two hours being the limit of time 
which men may spend when working contin- 
uously under high pressure. 

An unlovely, conglomerate lot is one of 
these gangs in muck-spattered garments, 
sprawling on tool boxes or dirt cars, squirting 
tobacco juice, sucking black clay pipes, and 
exchanging coarse jests, and little they re- 
semble the sort of ‘“‘heroes” we paint as stay- 
ing unflinchingly at posts or saving human 
lives in times of danger. 

Widely though the individuals differ in ap- 
pearance and traits, in some respects they are 
almost identical. They are men absolutely 
sound as to heart and lung and they are tem- 
perate in the use of liquors, and no man is 
engaged until he has been examined by the 
company’s physician and received ‘a certifi- 
cate. Owing to the work under high pressure, 
the eyes of the men are strikingly beautiful, 
being clear and penetrating, rivaling the eyes 
of a young society beauty. And lastly, among 
the men is that spirit of brotherhood which 
comes to those on the high seas when crowded 
into a lifeboat. None of them has imagina- 
tion enough to be seriously affected by the 
dangers confronting him; yet none knows 
whose name will be the next to be stricken 
from the pay roll. Shoulder to shoulder all 
stand against the common enemy—the river. 

To understand the dangers to which the 
“sand hog” is subjected it is necessary to un- 
derstand only the difficulties that confront 
the engineer in chief and the method by 
which his men build the tunnel. In order to 
prevent the necessity of deep approaches on 
either shore end, it is requisite, of course, 
to build the tubes just as near as possible to 
the surface of the river bed, which consists 
not of solid ground or gravel but of mud and 
muck and silt, into which you would sink 
over neck and ears were you to step on it, 
and, still worse, upon which the river bears 
with a pressure of between, thirty and forty 
pounds per square inch. How to undermine 
this treacherous under-river swamp without 
being buried alive and how to lay the pair of 
gigantic tubes of two-inch-thick steel, meas- 
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uring between sixteen and twenty-three feet 
in diameter and weighing more than six thou- 
sand pounds per lineal foot, this is the ques- 
tion that is before the tunneler. 

To accomplish the feat he begins within 
one hundred feet of the river edge, sinks an 
enormous cylindrical shaft between ninety 
and one hundred feet in diameter and in 
depth, and from the bottom of this begins to 
bore the excavations. As he proceeds he lines 
the excavations with a shell of steel, in itself 
an ingenious device. For this shell, or 
“tube,” is built up of a series of rings twenty- 
four inches wide and twenty-three feet in 
diameter, and provided along each circum- 
ference with flanges turned inward so the 
rings may be bolted together rim for rim from 
within. In .turn, each ring consists of eight 
segments, provided with similar flanges, the 
eight segments when bolted together forming, 
of course, the complete circle. 

When the tunnel has been driven to the 
river:edge where the bed threatens to break 
in, the tunneler installs what is known as a 
“shield.” He telescopes a gigantic fifty-ton 
steel cap which fits over the end of the tube 
as the brass cap fits over the object glass of a 
telescope and the cylindrical surface of which 
extends not only ten feet over the end of the 
tube but ten feet in the opposite direction, 
forming a cutting edge to slice through the 
mud as a cook might use the lid of a baking- 
powder can to cut forms out of a slab of 
dough. The core which is cut out is squeezed 
into the tunnel through doors in the “shield.” 
From there it is wheeled to the tunnel mouth 
and hoisted up the shaft in dirt cars. 

The ‘‘shield” alone, however, would be 
slight protection against the harrowing death 
that threatens the tunneler. It is necessary 
to prop up the river bed at the heading, and 
the only means of doing this is to pump the 
tunnel so full of compressed air that the 
pressure against the undermined surface of 
the muck is the same as that which bears 
down and threatens to collapse the excava- 
tion. In other words, the tunneler pumps 
the tunnel full of air just as an automobilist 
inflates the tires of his car, the tunnel becom- 
ing an enormous air cushion, which presses 
uniformly in all directions, supporting the 
weight of the river as a distended football 
supports the weight of a man. 

From the beginning when the company’s 
physician first takes you in hand until at last 
you see God’s sunshine again, the sensations 
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you experience in going to the heading of an 
under-river tunnel are those of danger and 
surprise. 

“Never been down before?” the doctor 
asks. “In that case you’ll need instructions. 
It’s not a very nice place down below, and 
if at any time you suspect you are not going to 
feel just right come up at once. 

“Where you are going you will be under 
an air pressure of forty pounds to the square 
inch. Literally, that means that against ev- 
ery inch long and wide of the surface of your 
body there will be a pressure as if a chunk 
of iron weighing forty pounds were resting 
against it. The only thing that will prevent 
you from being smashed is that you will grad- 
ually be put under pressure until the inside 
of your body is filled with the same pressure 
as is against its outside. And that means that 
your heart and lungs and your other organs 
will be subjected to a strain they never be- 
fore have been called upon to withstand. 
Your guide will tell you what to do in the 
air lock when the pressure is turned on, and 
he has orders to bring you back either at your 
request or when he thinks you have had 
enough. 

“You go down at your own risk. No 
matter what precautions we may take, there 
is always the chance that you will come up 
with the ‘bends’ or that your heart may 
stop. 

“And now, have you eaten a hearty meal 
within two hours? It is not safe to go down 
with a full stomach. Have you been tem- 
perate in the use of alcoholic drink? Then 
we will examine your heart and lungs with a 
stethoscope, and if they’re all right you can go 
to the dressing shed where the keeper will 
tog you out in oilskins and sou’wester.”’ 

As you follow your guide into the mouth 
of the tunnel, you find yourself at the entrance 
of what resembles a gigantic sewer pipe, in 
diameter from three to four times the height 
ofaman. A breath of heavy air as if from a 
cave greets you. The temperature is chill 
and the atmosphere clammy and misty, and 
as the fog is drawn into your lungs it is as if 
a bandage suddenly had been wound round 
and round your chest. 

At intervals of fifty feet incandescent lights 
wink and blink through green-gray mist, 
shedding sickly rays upon slippery boards 
between two narrow-gauge tracks, and before 
you have stumbled and floundered 300 yards 
you can see for yourself that you have left the 
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shore line far behind and that you are indeed 
walking under a river bed. Above you, on all 
sides of you, is nothing but a rusty shell of 
two-inch-thick steel to keep a deluge of swamp 
from breaking in upon you. It is a thought 
that stays in the back of your head long after 
you think you are rid of it. Well it may. 
Overhead is the mighty river teeming with 
animal life and hurling its resistless myriads 
of tons to and fro in the grasp of ebb and 
flood. Ninety feet above your head is the 
river’s surface, alive with ocean steamships . 
and tugs and sailing craft and barges and 
ferryboats unsuspicious of the human atom 
lurking far beneath their keels. 

If you stand still you hear these vessels, the 
thud of their side wheels or their propeller 
screws as these thrash the river, sending 
sounds like the rat-tat-tat of muffled sledges 
against the outside of the tube. Of the 
noises aboard ship you hear not a sound, for 
you are cut off from the world as completely 
as human may hope to be cut off and be able 
to return. No sounds save those of under- 
water noises greet you from above. Not 
a sign is there of the countless sensations by 
which ordinarily your eyes and ears and nose 
and nerves and even your tongue continuous- 
ly assure you that you are alive. The only 
sounds that greet you from within are the 
footsteps of your guide and the swish-swish 
as the oilskins chafe with every step. 

Whatever uneasiness you have experienced 
so far has been due to your own imagination 
purely. Now, however, you are to get a 
taste of an actual encounter in the under- 
river world. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
out of the haze 200 yards away comes a roar 
as if the blow-off of an enormous steam boiler 
had been opened wide, and a dense white 
cloud comes rolling straight at you. An an- 
gry, quick, protracted roar it is that fills the 
tube and vibrates it with irresistible sound 
waves and drones and quavers inside your 
head until it hurts. 

Coming expected in broad daylight the 
volume of the sound would startle you. Com- 
ing unexpected, in a dusky tunnel amid un- 
usual conditions where every nerve stands on 
end and where momentarily you are expect- 
ing catastrophe, the surprise grips your heart 
strings. You gaze speechless at your guide, 
expecting to see him run. But whatever 
humor you may see later in the situation, this 
man does not seem to notice. 
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“Frightened you a bit, I suppose,” he says 
when the roar finally subsides. ‘‘ Don’t blame 
you. Everybody gets frightened first time 
they hear that. It’s just the air lock ex- 
hausting. That ‘steam’ you see is just com- 
pressed air striking the rarer atmosphere and 
expanding, and that’s what makes the tunnel 
full of fog. You don’t want to mind what 
you see down here. It makes you wonder if 
you’re going to get out alive. But an air 
lock is like most dogs—lots of noise and 
mighty little bite to it; and if you made a 
half dozen trips through it you would not 
mind.” 

The air lock which the tunneler uses, it 
may be necessary to explain, is simply the 
contrivance or the chamber through which he 
enters or by means of which he leaves that 
part of the tunnel which is under pressure. 
Naturally, if he wants to pump the heading 
of the tunnel full of air he must first cork up 
the tube. To do this he builds a solid steel 
air-tight wall across it. But how send men 
and dirt cars through this solid wall, every 
square inch of surface of which is under a 
pressure of forty pounds? To use an ordi- 
nary door is out of the question, for against a 
door measuring only three by five feet there 
is a pressure of 86,400 pounds; and even were 
it possible to force open the door against this 
pressure, a man caught in the sudden draught 
would be hurled clear out of the tunnel like 
a shell out of a gun. 

To enable the tunneler to enter and to quit 
that section of the tunnel which is under 
pressure, he perforates the wall with a tube 
ten feet long, five feet in diameter, and pro- 
vides this tube with massive, steel, air-tight 
doors at either end, the door nearest the tun- 
nel heading being known as the “heading 
door” and that nearer the tunnel mouth as 
the “mouth door.” This is all there is to 
an air lock. 

When the lock is set to admit you to the 
heading, the heading door is closed and the 
mouth door is open; the idea being simply 
that you enter the lock and shut the mouth 
door after you. Then, by means of a valve, 
pressure is gradually admitted from the head- 
ing into the lock until, when the pressure in 
the heading and the lock is the same, the 
heading door may be opened and you proceed 
to the front. 

Walking toward this lock, your guide tells 
you what to do. ‘It may startle you some 
and may pain you a little once the pressure 
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is turned on; but don’t mind that. You’ll go 
through all right,” he says. ‘‘The trouble 
is that when the pressure is turned on it takes 
a little while before the pressure inside of you 
is the same as that on the outside. Your 
lungs take it up quick enough. The trouble 
is to get it going inside your head, and on the 
inside of your ear drums, and that’s what 
hurts. Then you must swallow often 
chewing gum or a rubber band or a wad of 
paper or anything to increase the flow of 
saliva. Or else hold your nose shut and 
blow into it hard—so! You haven’t a cold 
in the head, have you? That would be bad, 
for you would not be able to get the air inside 
the drums and you might burst them. 

“We'll put you through real gradually and 
gently and if you feel the strain is too much 
for you, just touch my hand and we’ll shut 
her off and go back. Don’t be slow about 
turning tail. It isn’t a matter of pluck. It’s 
something no man can force when his insides 
say ‘No.’ But you’ll get through all right, I 
guess.” 

What it means for the “sand hog” to pass 
in and out of an air lock is something that 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 

As the mouth door of the lock closes be- 
hind you, you find yourself crouching on 
your heels ninety feet under a river bed in 
what appears to be a rusty, dingy section of 
water main lighted by a single incandescent 
lamp and big enough to contain twenty hud- 
dling men! If ever man set a fitting trap for 
the most grewsome end imaginable, this is 
the trap. And yet the lock tenders and your 
guide mind it no more than you would mind 
scaling to the twentieth story of an office 
building in an elevator. 

As the lock keeper turns the valve, there is 
a scalp-raising screech as if your ear were 
next the safety valve of a locomotive blowing 
steam; and as the inrushing air expands, it 
fills the tiny chamber with fog so dense that 
you cannot see your hand before your eyes. 
Wider and wider the valve is opened, the fog 
becoming even denser and the racket in- 
creasing until the air fairly drones and your 
eyes and ear drums and your very scalp trem- 
ble with the air that is vibrating about you. 
For the first time in your life you realize that 
sound may inflict physical pain and that 
there is a possibility that it may kill. 

No sooner is the big valve opened than you 
feel the pressure against your ear drums. A 
big wad of cotton seems thrust into each ear 
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and two big fingers seem to push the wads 
more and more firmly—until each time when 
you swallow or blow into your nose, the sen- 
sation disappears only to begin anew. Should 
you purposely delay swallowing, within twen- 
ty seconds the pain becomes intense and final- 
ly excruciating as if a pair of knitting needles 
were being pushed deep into your ears. 

Nothing short of the faith that others suc- 
cessfully withstand these sensations prevents 
you from becoming unduly excited, for ac- 
tually you are in the throes of about as dis- 
agreeable a situation as you care to meet. 
For the eternity of half a minute the racket 
and fog and ear pains continue. Then the 
noise ceases as suddenly as it began. Out of 
the fog comes the voice of your guide: 

“Feeling all right? Ears all right? No 
trouble to breathe? Oh, you’ll be all right.” 
Again the valve screeches and the air drones, 
the top of your head throbs, and you are 
shaken within and without. 

Gradually, after the lapse of ten minutes, 
when the pressures in the heading and the 
lock hecome more equalized, the din begins 
to slacken; then it falls more and more, and 
fades to nothing, after which the lockman 
opens the heading door and you gaze upon 
another length of “tube” like that you left 
behind. 

How does it feel to be under forty pounds 
pressure? There isnosensationtoit. None 
whatever. Which is the trouble, for, in case 
your heart is going to give out, there is no 
warning symptom until toe: late. Against 
every square foot of the surface of your body 
is a pressure of 5,760 pounds, and the only 
thing that prevents you from being squashed 
is the 5,760 pounds per square foot pressure 
inside of you—yet you do not feel this. The 
pressure from without is so great that were 
it not for the pressure within you would be 
smashed flat as a toad run over by a steam 
roller; and the pressure within you is so great 
that were it not counterbalanced by the pres- 
sure from without you would explode to atoms 
like the shell of a dynamite cartridge. Yet 
you have no means of realizing this. You 
feel perfectly natural. You breathe normally 
and without effort. You move about with- 
out being conscious of exertion. Only a 
feeling as of water left in the ears after bath- 
ing remains. The noise of rumbling cars 
and scraping shovels from ahead sounds nat- 
ural. So does the voice of your guide. Only 


your own voice seems strange in your own 
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ears—far deeper in pitch than you ever have 
heard it, and far off, not as if it came from 
your own mouth but as if from ten feet be- 
hind. Also, and this strikes you queerly un- 
til you have found the cause, all sounds are 
chopped off short, for in this heavy atmos- 
phere there is little echo and carrying power. 
Even the explosion of a dynamite cartridge 
makes no more noise than a shotgun fired 
above in daylight. 

In this dense atmosphere, were you to try 
to whistle with your lips or to blow a cornet 
or a fife, you might blow your lungs out with- 
out producing a sound, for the pressure would 
resist any sound waves of which your lungs 
were capable. Owing to the excessive sup- 
ply of oxygen, were you to light a match it 
would burn with the rapidity of tinder, amid 
volumes of smoke. For the same reason an 
oil lamp or a lantern would burn itself out 
within a few minutes, emitting volumes of 
soot that would completely hide the flames. 
And for the same reason a lighted pipe or 
cigar will burn of itself without suction, and 
a single mouthful of smoke is all you would 
be able to get out of a cigarette. Were you 
to bring an empty, corked bottle into this 
pressure from the outside, the pressure against 
the cork, unbalanced by pressure from with- 
in, would be so great that you would be un- 
able to pull the stopper. These are a few 
instances of what you find when under forty 
pounds of pressure. 

In most under-river tunnels, instead of a 
single air lock wherein the tunneler is put un- 
der a forty-pound pressure at once, there are 
two air locks separated 500 or 1,000 feet, the 
“sand hog ” taking twenty pounds of pressure 
in each lock. But, one air lock or two, the 
chief point of interest in one of these tubes is 
at the heading where beneath a cluster of 
electric lights the men are at work behind the 
shield. 

It is an odd spectacle as you emerge from 
the lonely dusk of the tunnel and see the 
forms of men darting back and forth in the 
glare of these lamps, hard at work. There is 
a vim and a snap about the manner in which 
shovels are swung, which denotes personal 
interest. Not one of these men may be cer- 
tain that before the day is past he will not lie 
paralyzed; or that the next moment he may 
not keel over, a pale, mud-spattered, ghastly 
thing, the victim of the dread pressure that 
has burst a blood vessel in brain or in heart. 
Not one knows at what instant the river may 
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break in with the deluge thundering and 
seething to catch the humans like rats in a 
trap. Yet, not a man seems to give these 
dangers a thought; each is a cog in a gigantic 
human machine which must continue relent- 
lessly on its path no matter who falls by the 
wayside. 

Grim as a fortress, rusted, and crusted 
with ooze, stands the shield with which the 
tunneler performs his marvelous feat. It 
awaits only the turn of a wrist to send it ir- 
resistibly forward, for between the end of the 
tube and the rim of the shield are twenty-four 
enormous hydraulic jacks, which combined 
exert the almost incomprehensible pushing 
force of 4,000 tons. In each quarter of the 
huge disk are steel doors five inches thick, 
opening inward and controlled by hydraulic 
jacks so that they may be forced shut in the 
face of inrushing floods. And across the hor- 
izontal diameter of the shield is a platform 
with a hydraulic engine and a ponderous 
arm, which grasps each segment of a ring and 
lifts and holds it in place until bolted. 

The manner in which you see this shield 
operated depends upon the nature of the 
ground it happens to be piercing. Sometimes 
for a distance of several hundred yards the 
men encounter hard clay or rock, in which 
case the doors of the shield are opened and 
the men venture boldly without, picking and 
shoveling and drilling and blasting under 
cover of the overhanging cutting edge and 
throwing the muck into the tunnel, from 
whence it is removed in dirt cars while the 
shield is shoved forward foot by foot. But in 
ground of this sort the “sand hog”’ is unhappy. 
All he can drive is from two to eight feet a day. 
Danger or no danger, what he prefers is the 
soft mud where he can drive from eighteen 
to twenty-four feet every twenty-four hours. 
Then, with doors in the shield closed tightly, 
the hydraulic jacks are turned on and slowly, 
almost imperceptibly the giant cap moves 
forward, trembling, grinding, crunching, and 
squealing, steel against steel. Then inch by 
inch the doors are opened and the ooze and 
swamp are squeezed into the tunnel, from 
which the ‘“‘muck”’ is loaded into cars. 

No matter how faithfully the shield may 
work, no matter how perfectly the engineer 
may maintain a constant pressure within the 
heading, accidents over which no human can 
have control are bound to happen. The beds 
of turbulent rivers like the Hudson and East 
rivers are continuously being gouged or 
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heaped up here or there, owing to variations 
in tides or currents, and often it happens that 
one of these depressions is formed over the 
heading of a tunnel tube. Without a chance 
in the world of knowing it, the tunneler forces 
his shield directly into the danger, never sus- 
pecting that instead of the four or eight feet 
of mud which he figures on keeping between 
himself and the river, the roof of the heading 
has been reduced to a mere film of six inches. 
Then what happens is this: if the pressure 
inside the tunnel is greater than that of the 
river pressure, the tunnel ‘‘blows out,” tear- 
ing a hole up through the river bed; but if 
the pressure of the river is greater than that 
of the air in the tunnel, the river breaks in 
through the bed—in either case the floods 
come after, enlarging a hole no bigger than 
a child’s head until in a few moments the 
entire heading has been swept away. 

To understand perfectly, recall the old ex- 
periment of filling a tumbler with water, cov- 
ering it with a sheet of paper, and turning the 
tumbler upside down. What prevents the 
water from pouring out is, of course, our or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure (about fifteen 
pounds to the square inch) against the writing 
paper. On the same principle, it does not mat- 
ter how little ground the tunneler may have 
between himself and the river, so long as he 
has a mere film of any material strong enough 
to resist air; for then he can keep the water 
from breaking in. For this reason he tries 
to keep the air pressure in the tunnel in excess 
of the pressure of the river. The instant he 
hears the hissing or whistling which denotes 
that air is escaping, he rushes to the spot 
and heaps sand bags against the threatening 
aperture, the excess pressure in the tunnel 
holding the bags in place and keeping the 
river out. 

This hiss means to the tunneler what the 
click-click of the air pumps means to the sub- 
merged diver. It is the warning note for 
which he is listening at all times. It means 
life or crue] death to him. And to the com- 
pany, the saving of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars that may have to be spent on repairs. It 
is the life of the tunneler against the dollars 
of his employer. To run would mean to 
abandon the tunnel to the river. Therefore 
he stands as long as he may, piling sand bags 
and fighting until the last moment, when sand 
bags are driven up through the aperture and 
when nothing is left but to cut and run. 

As a rule, if all goes well there is time 
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enough for this. No matter how badly the 
heading may be smashed, the tunnel does not 
fill at once with water any more than does 
an empty, unstoppered bottle thrown into a 
pond. In fact, the tunnel fills just as the 





ing crater, while the men, deafened and stag- 
gered by the violence of the explosions, rush 
madly through the trembling tube for an 
emergency air lock, the heading door of which 
is always open, and which may not be used 


“Picking and shoveling under cover of the overhanging cutting edge.” 


bottle does. Fora minute or more the deluge 
pours with a rush and a roar, then the air 
stops it and hurls itself upward in a muddy 
geyser 100 feet over the surface of the river. 
Then another flood and another check and 
another explosion of air, air and water ex- 
changing buffets with the force of an explod- 


for any purpose other than in case of acci- 
dent. 

From the viewpoint of the tunnel engineer, 
however, the loss of life is secondary to the 
damage a “blow out” causes a tunnel; for 
before the damage ceases the entire tube is 
swamped from heading clear to the nearest 
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air lock; and, most serious of all, the engi- 
neer must repair the river bed. 

To accomplish this he dumps scowload 
after scowload of clay down upon the spot 
where the heading is located, forming a false 
river bottom. Then he turns compressed air 
into the tunnels, pumps the water out, and 
sends his men inside to proceed as if nothing 
had happened. However, repairs after one 
of these floods are not as simple as they may 
seem when described. Weeks and sometimes 
months are required before the work can 
proceed. It is estimated that alone for clay 
used in repairs in the Belmont tunnels under 
the East River, more than $1,000,000 was 
paid. 

What the actual death rate is in under-river 
tunnels would be hard to say. But this is cer- 
tain, it is so high that, regardless of expense, 
companies doing the work resort to all possi- 
ble means to prevent advertising the dangers. 
One casualty report which the builders of 
the Belmont tunnels denied is that more than 
three hundred lives were lost in boring this 
tunnel which connects Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, and which recently has been completed. 
It is well known that, before the McAdoo 
management took hold of the mile-long tubes 
under the Hudson, one life was lost for every 
eleven feet of tunnel. 

To enter into details of some of the acci- 
dents that have overtaken the under-river 
tunneler would make reading too grewsome. 
On one occasion, before the emergency air 
lock was thought of, an entire shift of twenty 
men was buried alive when the river mud 
came thundering in while the men stood 
against the heading door of the air lock wait- 
ing for it to open, the keeper within being 
too paralyzed with fear to take the chances. 

Similarly grewsome casualties are numer- 
ous, the unfortunates being dug out weeks 
afterwards, arms and legs and hands and 
necks twisted, handfuls of hair torn out of 
the head, and with other dread details com- 
mon to those who are buried alive. 

But many instances of heroism and devo- 
tion to duty brighten this dismal record, and 
there is one narrow escape which is perhaps 
the most miraculous and certainly the most 
sensational a human ever had. This took 
place about a year ago in one of the tubes 
boring under the Hudson. 

Briefly, in the heading of this tunnel air be- 
gan to hiss forth, auguring a threatening “blow 
out.” The aperture widened with alarm- 
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ing rapidity and there seemed no time to 
throw up a breastwork of sand bags. In this 
emergency one of the tunnelers threw him- 
self bodily against the fissure. What hap- 
pened was just what happens to a sand bag 
when thrown too late against a rent. Bodily 
the pressure forced the man clear into the 
fissure, forced him up through the river bed, 
and blew him eighty feet up through the 
water, hurling him like a human shell thirty 
feet intospace. Though suffering from shock, 
the man otherwise was uninjured when 
picked up by a passing boat, and within three 
days he returned to work at his old stand. 

Frequent and dreadful although the dan- 
gers of the ‘“‘blow out” may be, were this all 
that threatened the life of the under-river 
tunneler, his chances for escape would be in- 
creased twentyfold; but, for each man killed 
in flood or by other causes, twenty succumb 
to the “bends,” or caisson disease, due to 
high pressure. 

Exactly what happens when a man gets 
the “ bends,” physicians are not agreed. All 
we know is that persons with weak hearts or 
weak lungs should not think of entering air 
under high pressure, and that no matter how 
physically sound a person may be, under 
certain conditions the “bends” are almost 
certain toattack. The ‘‘bends” may pick off a 
man who has rigidly observed all precautions 
and for eighteen years previously escaped 
without the slightest attack. This happened 
only a few months ago. It is the inexplicable- 
ness of the disease that causes the tunneler 
to fear it far more than he fears the river 
if, indeed, he fears anything; and the dread 
is not so much the *‘ bends” themselves as the 
chances of being permanently crippled. 

To a layman, a man with the ‘‘bends” is a 
horrible sight to behold. The attack is really 
a convulsion or a cramp, which causes the 
most excruciating pain, and twists the body 
into the most dreadful distortions—wherefore 
the name ‘‘bends.” The sufferer is tied up 
into a knot, knees and chin together, legs and 
arms and hands twisted into the most im- 
possible positions. The sensation is as if the 
blood must burst its way out of the arteries, 
and as if one were tied to the rack in an an- 
cient torture chamber, every joint and bone 
and muscle and sinew being twisted and torn 
unto the breaking point. No matter what 





fortitude the victim may possess, no matter 
how he may grit his teeth and swallow the 
agony, as the attack continues the eyes bulge 


























“He rushes to the Spot and heaps sand 


as if they must pop out of their sockets. 
Finally the brain becomes afiected, the man’s 
will power is impaired, and he gives vent to 
the most blood-curdling cries. 

Strange to say, the only relief for a man 
with the “‘bends” is to take him back under 
pressure and very gradually—during the 
lapse of an hour or two—reduce him to at- 
mospheric pressure. For this reason there 
is a ‘‘bends hospital” at the entrance to every 
under-river tunnel—a mere horizontal boiler 
shell, which may be closed air-tight and 
wherein, if necessary, four patients may lie 
side by side on bunks while compressed air 


; . ” 
bags against the threatening aperture. 


is turned into the shell and gradually with- 
drawn, the doctor sitting beside his patient 
and regulating the pressure either until the 
victim has recovered sufficiently to be re- 
moved or until life is extinct. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest of all modern 
engineering feats is under-river tunnel build- 
ing, just as it is the least spectacular. But 
if ever your train thunders through an under- 
river tunnel, gaze out of the window at the 
monotony of whitewashed walls and _ the 
dizzy flitting of the ring ribs and remember 
—every foot of that wonderful boring has 
cost human pain and blood and life. 
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THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS 


MY EXPERIENCES DURING THE 
SIEGE OF PARIS 


By SARAH BERNHARDT 


Il. 


THE SIEGE ENDS AND 


WAS now very short of fuel 
and I would not allow the 
stock we had in the cellars 
to be touched, so that we 
should not be quite with- 
out “it” in case of an emer- 
gency. I had all the little 
footstools belonging to the theater used for 
firewood, all the wooden cases in which the 
accessories were kept, a good number of old 
Roman benches, armchairs, and curule chairs 
that were stowed away under the Odéon, and, 
indeed, everything which came to hand. 

I had been told about some new system of 





ESCAPE FROM THE CITY 


keeping meat, by which the meat neither 
lost its juice nor its nutritive quality. I sent 
Mme. Guérard to the Council House in the 
neighborhood of the Odéon, where such pro- 
visions were distributed, and she returned, 
after her third visit, with a child pushing a 
handbarrow containing ten enormous bottles 
of the miraculous meat. I received the pre- 
cious consignment with infinite joy, for my 


men had been almost without meat for the 
last three days; and the beloved pot-au-jeu 
was an almost necessary resource for the poor 
wounded fellows. 

I told the head attendant to open the largest 
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of the bottles, in which, through the glass, 
we could see an enormous piece of beef, 
surrounded by thick, muddy-looking water. 
The string, fastened round the rough paper 
which hid the cork, was cut, and then, just as 
the man was about to put the corkscrew in, a 


deafening explosion was heard and a rank 
odor filled the room. 

I took the beef out and placed it on a dish 
that had been brought for the purpose. Five 
minutes later this meat turned blue and then 
black, and the stench from it was so unbear- 























SHELLS 


BURSTING IN THE STREETS OF 


PARIS DURING THE SIEGE 








SARAH BERNHARDT 


From an oil painting by Mlle. Louisa Abbéma. 


able that I decided to throw it away. Mme. even though it may be rotten. Let us put it 
Lambquin was wiser, though, and more in the glass bottle again and send it back to 
reasonable. 


the Council House.” 
‘No, oh, no, my dear girl,” she said; “‘in 


these times it will not do to throw meat away, 


I followed her wise advice and it was a very 
good thing I did, for another hospital, in- 
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stalled at Boulevard Medicis, on opening 
these bottles of meat, had been as horrified as 
we were and had thrown the contents into the 
street. A few minutes after the crowd had 
gathered round in a mob and, refusing to 
listen to anything, had yelled out insults 
addressed to ‘‘the aristocrats,” the “‘clericals,”’ 
and “‘the traitors,” who were throwing good 
meat, intended for the sick, into the street, so 
that the dogs were enjoying it, while the 
people were starving with hunger. 

As we could not count on this preserved 
meat for our food, I made a contract with a 
butcher, who agreed to supply me, at rather 
a high price, with horseflesh, and until the 
end this was the only meat we had to eat. 

On the roth of January Mme. Guérard 
and I were sitting up at night, on one of the 
lounges in the artistes’ foyer. There had 
been a fierce affray at Clamart and we knew 
that there would be many wounded. 


“Ambulance! Ambulance!” we heard, ‘ 


and Mme. Guérard and I went down. 

“Here,” said the sergeant, “‘take this man. 
He is losing all his blood, and if I take him 
any farther he will not arrive living.” 

The wounded man was put on the litter, 
but, as he was German, I asked the officer 
to take all his papers and give them in at the 
Ministry. I asked him his name and he told 
me that it was Frantz Mayer and that he was 
the first soldier of the Silesian Landwehr. 

I must own that the poor man was not 
welcomed by his dormitory companions. A 
soldier named Fortin, who was twenty-three, 
a veritable child of Paris, never ceased railing 
against the young German, who on his side 
never flinched. The following day I had 
Frantz Mayer carried into a room where there 
was a young Breton who had had his skull 
fractured by the bursting of a shell, and 
therefore needed the utmost tranquillity. 

One of my friends, who spoke German very 
well, came to see whether the Silesian wanted 
anything. The wounded man’s face lighted 
up on hearing his own language, and then, 
turning to me, he said: 

“T understand French quite well, madame, 
and if I listened calmly to the horrors poured 
forth by your French soldier it was because I 
know that you cannot hold out two days longer 
and I can understand his exasperation.” 

“And why do you think that we cannot 
hold out?” 

‘Because I know that you are reduced to 
eating rats.” 


The bombardment continued, and the 
hospital flag certainly served as a target for 
our enemies, for they fired with surprising 
exactitude, and altered their firing directly a 
bomb fell a little away from the neighborhood 
of the Luxembourg. 

We spent hours at the little round window 
of my dressing room, which looked out to- 
ward Chatillon. It was from there that the 
Germans fired the most. 

Once we had only just time to draw back 
quickly, and even then the disturbance in the 
atmosphere affected us so violently that, for a 
second, we were under the impression we 
had been struck. 

The shell had fallen just underneath my 
dressing room, grazing the cornice, which it 
dragged down in its fall to the ground, and 
bursting there feebly. But what was our 
amazement to see a little crowd of children 
swoop down on the burning pieces. The little 
vagabonds were quarreling over the débris 
of these engines of warfare. 

One of the men attendants, whom I sent, 
brought back with him a child of about ten 
years old. 

“What are you going to do with that, my 
little man?” I asked him, picking up the piece 
of shell, which was warm and still dangerous, 
by the edge where it had burst. 

“T am going to sell it,” he replied. 

“What for?” 

“To buy my turn in the line when the 
meat is being distributed.” 

One day Baron Larrey came to see Frantz 
Mayer, who was very ill. He wrote a pre- 
scription, which a young errand boy was told 
to wait for and bring back very, very quickly. 
As the boy was rather given to loitering, I 
went to the window. Toto looked up and, 
on seeing me, began to laugh as he hurried 
to the druggist’s. He had only five or six 
more yards to go and, as he turned round to 
look up at my window, I clapped my hands 
and called out, ‘‘Good; be back soon!” Alas! 
Before the poor boy could open his mouth to 
reply he was cut in two by a shell which had 
just fallen. When we reached the poor child 
it was as though a tiger’s claws had opened 
the body and emptied it with fury and a re- 
finement of cruelty, leaving nothing but the 
poor little skeleton. 

The bombardment of Paris continued. 
One night the brothers from the Ecole 
Chrétienne came to ask us for conveyances 
and help, in order to collect the dead on the 
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Chatillon plateau. I let them have my two 
conveyances, and I went with them to the 


battlefield. Ah! what a horrible remem- 
brance! It was like a scene from Dante! It 


was an icy-cold night and we could scarcely 
get along, by the light of the torches and 
lanterns. We had to move slowly, as at 
every step we trod upon the dying or 
the dead. We passed along murmuring: 
“Ambulance! Ambulance!” When we 
heard a groan, we turned our steps in the 
direction whence it came. Ah! the first man 
that I found in this way! He was half lying 
down, his body supported by a heap of dead. 
I raised my lantern to look at his face and 
found that his ear and part of his jaw had 
been blown off. Great clots of blood, 
coagulated by the cold, hung from his lower 
jaw. I took a wisp of straw, dipped it in my 
flask, drew up a few drops of brandy and blew 
them into the poor fellow’s mouth, between 
his teeth. A little life then came back to him 
and we took him away. . 

The sight was still more dismal by day- 
light, fer all that the night had hidden in its 
shadows appeared then in the tardy wan light 
of that January morning. 

One day when I entered Frantz Mayer’s 
room to take him his meal, he went into the 
most ridiculous rage. He threw his piece of 
fowl down on the ground and declared that 
he would not eat anything, nothing more at 
all, for they had deceived him by telling him 
that the Parisians had not enough food to last 
two days before surrendering, and he had 
been in the hospital seventeen days now and 
was having fowl. What the poor fellow did 
not know was that I had bought about forty 
fowls and six geese at the beginning of the 
siege and I was feeding them up in my dress- 
ing room in the Rue de Rome. Oh! my 
dressing room was very pretty just then! but 
I let Frantz believe that all Paris was full of 
fowls, ducks, geese, and other domestic bipeds. 

The bombardment continued, and one night 
I had to have all my patients transported to 
the Odéon cellars, for when Mme. Guérard 
was helping one of the sick men to get back 
into bed.a shell fell on the bed itself, between 
her and the officer, although the shell did not 
burst. 

We could not stay long in the cellars. The 
water was getting deeper in them and rats 
tormented us. I therefore decided that the 


hospital must be moved, and I had the worst 
of the patients taken to the Vai-de-Grace 
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Hospital. I kept about twenty men who . 
were on the way to convalescence. I rented 
an immense empty flat for them in the Rue 
de Provence, and it was there that we awaited 
the armistice. 

Oh, that 31st day of January, 1871! I 
was anemic from the siege, undermined 
by grief, tortured with anxiety about my 
family, and I went out with Mme. Guérard 
and two friends toward the Parc Monceau. 
Suddenly, one of my friends, M. de Plancy, 
turned as pale as death. I looked to see 
what was the matter and noticed a soldier 
passing by. He had no weapons. Two 
others passed and they also had no weapons. 
And they were so pale, too, these poor, dis- 
armed soldiers, these humble heroes! There 
was such evident grief and hopelessness in 
their very gait, and their eyes, as they looked 
at us women, seemed to say: “‘It is not our 
fault!” I burst out sobbing and went back 
home at once, for I did not want to meet any 
more disarmed French soldiers. 

I decided to set off now as quickly as pos- 
sible in search of my family. I asked Paul 
de Rémusat to get me an audience with M. 
Thiers, in order to obtain from him a pass- 
port for leaving Paris. I intrusted Mme. 
Guérard and Mme. Lambquin with dis- 
banding my hospital ambulance. 

M. Thiers gave me the passport and I was 
ready to go, but I could not start alone. I 
felt that the journey I was about to undertake 
was a very dangerous one, and M. Thiers and 
Paul de Rémusat had also warned me of this. 
I could see, therefore, that I should be very 
dependent on my traveling companion all the 
time, and, on this account, I decided not to 
take a servant with me, but a friend. I sent 
for my son’s governess, Mlle. Soubise. I 
asked her whether she would go with me and 
did not attempt to conceal from her any of 
the dangers of the journey. She jumped 
with joy and said she would be ready within 
twelve hours. 

Mlle. Soubise was then very young and she 
looked like a creole. In appearance we 
might both have been taken for quite young 
girls, for, although I was older than she was, 
my slenderness and my face made me look 
younger. I had my revolver and I offered 
one to Mlle. Soubise, but she refused it with 
horror and showed me an enormous pair of 
scissors in an enormous case. 

“*T shall kill myself if we are attacked,” she 
replied. I was surprised at the difference in 
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our characters. I was taking a revolver, de- 
termined to protect myself by killing others; 
she was determined to protect herself by kill- 
ing herself. , 

On the 24th of February we started on 
this journey, which was to have lasted three 
days and lasted eleven. It was only at the 
postern gate of Poissonniers that I could get 
my passport signed. 

We were taken into a little shed which had 
been transformed into an office. A Prussian 
general was seated there. He shrugged his 
shoulders, called an officer, said something in 
German I did not understand, and then went 
out, leaving us alone without our passports. 

We had been there about a quarter of an 
hour when I suddenly heard a voice I knew. 
It was one of my friends, René Griffon, who 
had heard of my departure and had come 
after me to try to dissuade me. Griffon spoke 
German and had a short colloquy with the 
officer about us. This rather annoyed me, 
for, as I did not understand, I imagined 
that he was urging the general to prevent 
our starting. I nevertheless resisted all per- 
suasions. A few minutes later a*well-ap- 
pointed vehicle drew up at the door of the 
shed. 

‘There you are,” said the German officer 
roughly. “‘I am sending you to Gonesse, 
where you will find the provision train, which 
starts in an hour. Iam recommending you 
to the care of the station master, the com- 
mandant. After that may God take care of 
you!” 

I stepped into the general’s carriage and 
said farewell to my friend, who was in despair. 
We arrived at Gonesse and got out at the 
station, where we saw a little group of people 
talking in low voices. I advanced toward the 
group, wondering to whom I ought to speak, 
when a friendly voice exclaimed: ‘What, you 
here! Where have you come from? Where 
are you going?” It was Villaret, the tenor in 
vogue at the Opéra. He was going to his 
young wife, of whom he had had no news 
for five months. 

I looked to see which of the men before 
me could be the station master. A tall, young 
man with his arm in a sling came toward me 
with an open letter. It was the one which 
the general’s coachman had handed to him, 
recommending me to his care. On arriving 
in his office he gave us seats at a little table, 
upon which knives and forks were placed 
for two persons. I was very much touched 
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by this thoughtfulness, and we did honor to 
the very simple but refreshing meal prepared 
for us by the young officer. 

I was a little amazed when I saw the car- 
riage in which I was to travel. It had no 
roof and was filled with coal. The officer 
had several sacks put in, one on the top of 
the other, to make our seats less hard. He 
sent for his officer’s cloak, begging me to take 
it with us and send it back, but I refused this 
odious disguise most energetically. It was a 
deadly cold day, but I preferred dying of cold 
to muffling up in a cloak belonging to the 
enemy. 

The whistle had blown, the wounded 
officer saluted, and the train started. There 
were Prussian soldiers in the carriages. The 
subordinates, the employees, and the soldiers 
were just as brutish and rude as the German 
officers were polite and courteous. 

At Creil we stayed more than two hours. 
We could hear the distant sound of foreign 
music and the hurrahs of Germans who were 
making merry. All this hubbub came froma 
white house about five hundred yards away. 

It began to get on my nerves, for it seemed 
likely to continue until daylight. I got out 
and went toward the white house. Very 
fortunately, though, for me, I had not time 
to cross the threshold of this vile lodging 
house, for an officer, smoking a cigarette, 
was just coming out. 

He asked me what I was doing there, and 
my nerves were so overstrung that I burst 
out sobbing and told him, through my sobs, 
of our lamentable odyssey, since our depar- 
ture from Gonesse, and finally of our waiting 
two hours in an icy-cold carriage, while the 
stokers, engine drivers, and conductors were 
all dancing in this house. 

“But I had no idea that there were pas- 
sengers in those carriages, and it was I who 
gave permission to these men to dance and 
drink. Make your mind easy. Will you 
come in and rest?” 

The officer had some boiling hot tea brought 
in for us, and it was a veritable treat, as we 
were exhausted with hunger and cold. When 
the door was opened for the tea to come in, 
I could see the officer giving orders to two 
subofficers, who, in their turn, separated the 
groups, seizing the stoker, the engine driver, 
and the other men belonging to the train so 
roughly that I was sorry for them. 

I did not feel any too satisfied as to what 
might happen to us on the way with this 
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queer lot. The officer evidently had a similar 
idea, for he ordered one of the subofficers 
to accompany us as far as Amiens. We 
arrived at Amiens at six in the morning. A 
fine rain was falling, which was hardened by 
the cold. I wanted to go to the Hotel du 
Cheval-Blanc, but a man said to me: 

“It’s no use, my little young lady; there’s 
no way of putting up even a lath like you. 
Go to the house over there with a balcony; 
they can put some people up.” 

Finally we arrived at the house and entered, 
but my horror was great on seeing that the 
hall had been transformed into a dormitory. 
We could scarcely walk between the mat- 
tresses laid down on the ground. A young 
girl in mourning told us that there was not a 
corner vacant. 

Villaret then went to the proprietress of 
the hotel and said something quietly about 
me. Ido not know what it was, but I heard 
my name distinctly. The young woman in 
mourning looked at me with misty eyes. 

‘*My brother was a poet,” she said. ‘He 
wrote a very pretty sonnet about you, after 
seeing you play ‘Le Passant’ more than 
ten times. He took me, too, to see you and I 
enjoyed myself so much that night. It is all 
over though.” She lifted her hands toward 
her head and sobbed, trying to stifle her 
cries. 

She wiped her eyes and, taking my hand, 
led me gently away. At the end of a narrow 
corridor she opened a door. We found our- 
selves in rather a large room, reeking with the 
smell of tobacco. A small night lamp, placed 
on a little table by the bed, was all the light 
in this large room. I looked toward the 
bed and, by the faint light from the little 
lamp, I saw a man half seated, propped up by 
a heap of pillows. His beard and hair were 
white and his face bore traces of suffering. 

The girl went quietly toward the bed, signed 
to us to come inside the room, and then shut 
the door. We walked across on tiptoe to the 
far end of the room. The man half opened 
his eyes. ‘“‘What is it, my child?” he asked. 

‘Nothing, father, nothing serious,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I wanted to tell you, so that you 
should not be surprised when you woke up. 
I have just given hospitality in our room to 
two ladies who are here. 

“The lady with fair hair,” continued the 
girl, ‘‘is Sarah Bernhardt, whom Lucien liked 
so much, you remember?” 

The man sat up and, shading his eyes with 
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his hand, peered at us. I went near to him. 
He gazed at me silently and then made a 
gesture with his hand. His daughter under- 
stood the gesture and brought him an en- 
velope from a small bureau. The unhappy 
father’s hand trembled as he took it. He 
drew three sheets of paper out slowly, and a 
photograph. He fixed his gaze on me and 
then on the portrait. 

“Yes, yes, it certainly is you, it certainly 
is you,” he murmured. 

I recognized my photograph, taken in ‘‘ Le 
Passant,” smelling a rose. 

“You see,” said the poor man, his eyes 
veiled by tears, “‘you were this child’s idol. 
These are the lines he wrote about you.” 

He then read me, in his quavering voice, 
with a slight Picardian accent, a very pretty 
sonnet. 

He then unfolded a second paper, on which 
some verses to Sarah Bernhardt were scrawled. 
The third paper was a sort of triumphant 
chant, celebrating all our victories over the 
enemy. 

Two days later I left our sad but congenial 
hosts. My traveling companions had all 
disappeared. At the station we found that 
the Germans were masters there, too. I 
asked for a first-class compartment to our- 
selves. 

The man who had charge of the ticket 
office burst out laughing. There was neither 
first nor second class, he said; it was a German 
train, and I should have to travel like every- 
one else. The station master spoke French 
very well, but he was not at all like the other 
German officers I had met. He scarcely 
saluted me, and, when I expressed my desire, 
he replied curtly: ‘‘It is impossible. Two 
places shall be reserved for you in the officers’ 
carriage.” 

‘But that is what I want to avoid,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I do not want to travel with Ger- 
man officers.”’ 

“‘Well, then, you shall be put with German 
soldiers,” he growled angrily, and, putting on 
his hat, he went out, slamming the door. 

Just as the train was about to start, we 
entered the only first-class compartment. 
We were nine, and I thought, what torture! 
The station master waved a farewell to one 
of the officers, and both of them burst out 
laughing as they looked at us. I glanced at 


the station master’s friend. He was a sur- 
geon major and was wearing the ambulance 
badge on his sleeve. 


The horrid man was 
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still laughing when the station and station 
master were far away from us. 

I was in a corner seat, with Soubise op- 
posite me, and two young German officers 
on the other side of each of us. They were 
both very gentle and polite, and one of them 
was quite delightful in his youthful charm. 
The surgeon major began to talk in a loud 
voice to the other officers. Our two young 
bodyguards took very little part in the con- 
versation. Among the others was a tall, 
affected young man, whom they addressed as 
baron. He was slender, very elegant, and 
very strong. 

We were absorbed in our thoughts and had 
been traveling for a long time when I sudden- 
ly felt suffocated by smoke which was filling 
the carriage. I looked round and saw that the 
surgeon major had lighted his pipe and, with 
his eyes half closed, was sending up pufis of 
smoke to the ceiling. My throat was smart- 
ing with it and I was choking with indigna- 
tion, so that I was seized with a fit of coughing, 
which I exaggerated in order to attract the 
attention of the impolite man. He answered 
by an insult, shrugged his shoulders, and 
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continued to smoke. Exasperated by this, 
I lowered the window on my side. The 
intense cold made itself felt in the carriage, 
but I preferred that to the nauseous smoke of 
the pipe. Suddenly the surgeon major got 
up, putting his hand to his ear. I then saw 
that his ear was filled with cotton wool. He 
swore like an ox driver and, pushing past 
everyone and stepping on my feet and on 
Soubise’s, he shut the window violently, curs- 
ing and swearing all the time—quite use- 
lessly, for I did not understand him. 

He went back to his seat, continued his pipe, 
and sent out enormous clouds of smoke in 
the most insolent way. The baron and the 
two young Germans who had been the first in 
the carriage appeared to ask him something 
and then to remonstrate with him, but he 
evidently told them to mind their own business 
and began toabuse them. Very much calmer 
myself on seeing the increasing anger of the 
disagreeable man, and very much amused by 
his earache, I again opened the window. He 
got up again, furious, showed me his ear and 
his swollen cheek, and shut the window again. 
I then made him understand that I had a 
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weak chest and that the smoke made me 
cough. But it was easy to see that he did not 
care a bit about that, and he once more took 
up his favorite attitude and his pipe. 

I left him in peace for five minutes, during 
which time he was able to imagine himself 
triumphant until, with a sudden jerk of my 
elbow, I broke the pane of glass. Stupefac- 
tion was then depicted on the major’s face 
and he became livid. He got straight up, but 
the two young men rose at the same time, 
while the baron burst out laughing. The 
surgeon moved a step in our direction, but he 
found a rampart before him; another officer 
had joined the two young men, and he was a 
strong, hardy-looking fellow, just cut out for 
an obstacle. I do not know what he said to 
the surgeon major, but it was something clear 
and decisive. The latter, not knowing how 
to expend his anger, turned on the baron, who 
was still laughing, and abused him so violent- 
ly that he calmed down suddenly and an- 
swered in such a way that I understood the 
two men were calling each other out. 

Suddenly the repeated whistling of a dis- 
tant locomotive made us listen attentively. 
We could perfectly well feel the efforts the 
engine driver was making to slacken speed, 
but before he could succeed we were thrown 
against each other by a frightful shock. 
There were cracks and creaks, desperate 
cries, shouts, oaths, sudden downfalls, a lull, 
then a thick smoke, broken by the flames of 
a fire. 

Assistance arrived from all sides. For 
some time the door of our compartment could 
not be opened. The darkness had come on, 
when it finally yielded and a lantern shone 
feebly on our poor broken-up carriage. I 
looked round for our one bag, but on finding it 
I let it go immediately, for my hand was red 
with blood. Whose blood was it? Three 
men did not move and one of them was 
the major. His face looked to me livid. I 
closed my eyes, in order not to know, and I 
let the man who had come to our aid pull me 
out of the compartment. One of the young 
officers got out after me. He took Soubise, 
who was almost in a fainting condition, from 
his friend. The baron then got out; his 
shoulder was out of joint. 

What were we todo? The soft roads were 
all broken up by the cannon. We were about 
four miles from Tergnier, and a fine, penetrat- 
ing rain was making our clothes stick to our 
bodies. ‘There were four carriages, but the 
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wounded had to be conveyed. Other car- 
riages would come, but there were the dead to 
be carried away. 

We were obliged to resign ourselves to 
setting out on foot. We went about two 
kilometers as bravely as possible, and then I 
stopped, quite exhausted. The mud which 
clung to our shoes made them very heavy. 
The effort we had to make at every step to 
get each foot out of the dirt tired us out. I 
sat down on a milestone and declared that I 
would not go any farther. 

My companion wept, and the two young 
German officers, who had acted as body- 
guards, made a seat for me by crossing their 
hands and we went nearly another mile like 
that. 

At last a cart passed by, on its way to 
Tergnier. The following morning we had 
to work marvels to get a vehicle, but finally a 
doctor agreed to lend us a two-wheeled con- 
veyance. A wheelwright, for an exorbitant 
price, let me hire a colt that had never been 
in the shafts, and which went wild when the 
harness was put on. 

Ah, what a journey was that! I was dead 
tired and fell asleep, but after about an hour 
the vehicle stopped abruptly and the wretched 
pony began to snort and put his back up. 
We had stopped in the middle of a field, 
which had been plowed up all over by the 
heavy wheels of cannon. 

We got down from the vehicle to try to dis- 
cover what. was making our little animal 
tremble in this way. I gave a cry of horror 
for, only about five yards away, some dogs 
were pulling wildly at a dead body, half 
of which was still under ground. It was a 
soldier, and, fortunately, one of the enemy. 
I took the whip from our young driver and 
lashed the horrid animals as hard as I could. 
They moved away for a second, showing their 
teeth, and then returned to their voracious 
and abominable work, growling sullenly at us. 

Our boy got down and led the snorting 
pony by the bridle. We went on with 
some difficulty, trying to find the road in 
these devastated plains. Darkness came 
over us and it was icy cold. I was half dead 
with fright. After going along for haif an 
hour, we saw, in the distance, a little group 
of people coming along carrying lanterns. 
On getting nearer I saw a poor woman 
being helped along by a young priest. I let 


her pass by, and then questioned those who 
were following her. 


I was told that she was 
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looking for the bodies of her husband and 
son, who had both been killed a few days 
before on the.St. Quentin plains. 

Suddenly the boy who was driving us pulled 
my coat sleeve. 

“Oh, madame,” he said, “‘look at that 
scoundrel stealing.” 

I looked and saw a man lying down full 
length, with a large bag near him. He had 
a dark lantern, which he held toward the 
ground. He then got up, looked around him, 
for his outline could be seen distinctly on the 
horizon, and began his work again. 

When he caught sight of us he put out his 
lamp and crouched down on the ground. We 
walked on in silence straight toward him. 
I took the colt by the bridle, on the other side 
from the boy, who no doubt understood my 
idea, for he let himself be guided by me. I 
walked straight toward the man, pretending 
not to know he was there. We were so near 
him that I shuddered at the thought that 
the wretch would perhaps allow himself to 
be trampled over rather than reveal his pres- 
ence. Fortunately, though, I was mistaken; 
a stifled voice murmured: , 

“Take care there! Iam wounded. You 
will run over me.” I took the gig lantern 
down. I was stupefied to see a man of from 
sixty-five to seventy years of age, with a 
hollow-looking face, framed with long, dirty, 
white whiskers. He had a muffler round his 
neck, and was wearing a peasant’s cloak of a 
dark color. Around him, shown up by the 
moon, were sword belts, brass buttons, sword 
hilts, and other objects that the infamous old 
man had torn from the poor dead men. 

“You are not wounded. You are a thief 
and a violater of tombs! I shall call out and 
you will be killed. Do you hear that, you 
miserable wretch!” I exclaimed. 

He crouched down on his knees, and, clasp- 
ing his criminal hands, implored me in a 
trembling, tearful voice. 

‘Leave your bag there, then,” I said, “‘and 
all those things. Empty your pockets, leave 
everything, and go. Run, for as soon as you 
are out of sight I shall call one of those 
soldiers who are searching and I shall give 
them your plunder. I know I am doing 


wrong, though, in letting you off and not 
giving you up.” 

He emptied his pockets, groaning all the 
time, and was just going away when the lad 
whispered: ‘‘He’s hiding some boots under 
his cloak.” I was furious with rage with this 
vile thief and I pulled his big cloak off. 

‘Leave everything, you wretched man,” 
I exclaimed, ‘“‘or I will call out.” 

Six pairs of boots, taken from the corpses, 
fell noisily onto the hard ground. The man 
stooped down for his revolver, which he had 
taken out of his pocket at the same time as 
the stolen objects. 

“Will you leave that, and get away quick- 
ly?” I said; ‘‘my patience is at an end.” 

“But if I am caught I shan’t be able to 
defend myself,” he exclaimed in a fit of des- 
perate rage. 

“It will be because God willed it so,” I 
answered. ‘‘Goat once, or I will call.’’ The 
man then made off, abusing me as he went. 

Our little driver then fetched a soldier, to 
whom I related the adventure, showing him 
the objects. 

“Which way did the rascal go?” asked a 
sergeant who had come with the soldier. 

“T can’t say,” I replied. 

“Oh, well, I don’t care to run after him,” 
he said; “there are enough dead men 
here.” 

After going through Busigny and a wood 
where there were bogs in which we only just 
escaped being swallowed up, our painful 
journey came to an end and we arrived at 
Cateau in the night, half dead with fatigue, 
fright, and despair. 

From Cateau to Brussels there was no 
hindrance to our journey and we were able to 
take the train. I had replenished our ward- 
robe, which certainly needed it, and we con- 
tinued our journey without much difficulty 
via Cologne and Strasburg. 

Finally we came within sight of Homburg. 
A minute later we were in a carriage and had 
given the address. We were soon there, and 
I found all my adored ones, big and little, and 
they were all very well. Oh, what happiness 
it was! Who can ever describe the infinite 
pleasure of tears of joy! 
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WALT WHITMAN IN 1871 


““W. gave me a copy of a Washington (1871) portrait made by Ulke. 
I said of it: ‘It has a William Morris layout.’ He replied: ‘Do you say 
so? It would please O’Connor to hear you say that. Some of them say 
my face there has a rogue in it. O’Connor called it my sea-captain face. 
Some newspaper got hold of a copy of the photograph and said it bore out 
the notion that Walt Whitman was a sensualist. I offered one to a wom- 
an in Washington. She said she’d rather have a picture that had more 
love in it. It’s a little rough and tumble, possibly, but it’s not a face I 
could hate. Could you? Honest Injun, Horace: could you hate it?’” 





























WALT WHITMAN’S VIEWS 


RECORDED BY HORACE TRAUBEL 


During the later years of the life of Walt Whitman, while he was broken in health and 
confined to his house, his association was almost constant with Horace Traubel, who after- 
wards became, by Whitman’s will, one of his literary executors. Out of this intimacy grew 
a mass of biographical material, in the form of a diary record of conversations and letters, 
faithfully set down by Mr. Traubel. The period included between July 15 and October 
30, 1888, is covered in a volume entitled ““With Walt Whitman in Camden,” soon to be 
published by D. Appleton & Company. 

From this material the following pages have been drawn for publication here. There 
has been an arbitrary editorial selection of isolated paragraphs bearing on certain literary 
figures and personal opinions vital to Whitman. These paragraphs, withdrawn from their 
context, have been reassembled here regardless of the sequence of their dates, which, of 


course, are carefully preserved in the complete volume.—THE Eprror. 


POLITICS AND DEMOCRACY 


8 SPOKE of “the overplus 
of politics in the papers.” 
Picked up a copy of the 
ae Bookmaker and pointed out 

=o, heads of Harrison and 

Cleveland. ‘‘As for me, I 

. shall be satisfied if Harrison 
is elected and satisfied if Cleveland is elected: 
my own faith (if I have any faith at all, which 
I doubt) is in Cleveland: but whatever the re- 
sult, the greater end I am after will come 
some day just as well.” ‘What end?” 
‘Some real democracy—a world democracy: 
brotherhood (universal comradery): things 
these damned huckster parties at the best 
(and they have their virtues) never even 
dream of.” 

The Standard, this week, quoted W.’s anti- 
protection piece from “Specimen Days.” W. 
looked at me quizzically: ‘‘Henry George’s 
paper?” I said: “Yes; and I suppose you 
still stand by that doctrine?” 
stand by it? I should hope so: you might 
just as well ask me: ‘Do you stand by your- 
self?’ My ground is a peculiar one: I know 
nothing on the other side of the question— 
the side of statistics, money, politics. I am 






“Do I? still, 


a free trader by a sort of instinct. I do not 
concern myself technically about the prob- 
lem. I build up my conviction mainly on 
the idea of solidarity, democracy—on the 
dream of an America standing for the whole 
world: an America without slaveries, without 
exceptions, without castes: an America stand- 
ing for all rather than for one here and there. 
I doubt the justice, I always have doubted 
the justice, of selecting a few men from the 
whole mass of the people, a few favored men, 
and presenting them with all the benefits. 
Protectionists call my position millennial: 
you heard even Dudley up there at Tom’s 
speak of it as quixotic. So it goes.” 

I described a highly wrought, overardent 
Republican I had met in the forenoon, who 
said: ‘If Cleveland is elected, if the American 
people elect that damned sneak, then I say 
let them have their fill: I hope they’ll see 
riots, strikes, bloodshed, starvation!” W., 
highly amused: ‘“‘That’s a refreshing idiot, 
sure enough: I didn’t know anybody cared 
that much about the election either way: I 
thought we were just in a cold scramble for 
office and didn’t mind the morals one side 
or the other a bit. Well—let them who are 
of the blood to do so keep hot: America, the 
world, life, will go on unconcerned to inevi- 
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table conclusions. I don’t think the fate of 
America hangs on the issue of a presidential 
election—of all presidential elections: the fate 
of Europe on the speeches of kings: indeed, 
these are the least, not the most, significant 
integers of historic progress: I say always 
that it is not a bit significant what the aristo- 
crats, the swells, the kings and presidents, do 
—that it is every way significant what the 
people do. When the people some day get 
stirred up as they must and will—it is inevi- 
table—the rulers themselves will realize that 
nothing they can say contravening popular 
equality and right can count for much.” 

Pointed out to me an editorial paragraph 
in the Tribune: “‘I regret that anybody is 
willing to accept the doctrine of protection, 
no matter what may be its good fruits—that 
anybody in America is willing to acknowl- 
edge no obligations to other lands, other peo- 
ples, demanding protection, welfare, for them- 
selves, no matter how it is secured. America 
should be an example, not an echo—therein 
lies her chief function—not to follow, oh, no, 
but to lead the way.” 





CRITICS 


‘All the critics say about the same thing, 
just as if they consulted together and agreed 
to: one fellow starts so and so—they all fol- 
low. The North American man has evi- 
dently written without reading the book: he 
is markedly sophomoristic: .[ am sorry for 
anybody who thinks he ought to read it.” 
Then with a twinkle in his eye: ‘‘ But they are 
all good from the publisher’s point of view: 
they say that Dave McKay is the publisher 
—that he lives and publishes in Philadelphia 
—that the book is so much per copy—and all 
that: so you see the newspapers are not with- 
out a market importance. I object to the 
harping all around on my sanity, sickness— 
such things: it is remarkable, Walt Whitman 
has lived all these years and is still sane: it is 
a miracle, Walt Whitman has been sick and 
sick and sick and has managed not to die. 
He is a wonder, this old, old man, who has 
saved his soul from the raging decay of the 
body; such things, again and again copied, 


repeated. Why should they come in at all? ° 


What have they to do with the real question, 
which is whether the book is a book and de- 
serves respect as such?” 

I read this to W., from the New York 
Home Journal: 
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“Walt Whitman’s new volume of poems, 
‘November Boughs,’ is another proof of the 
fact.that advancing age does not necessarily 
imply decay of intellect. Mental activity is 
indeed the surest buckler against senility. 
Some of these poems might have been written 
in the full vigor of manhood. The aged poet 
seldom leaves his room, but he receives kindly 
care and attention from many friends, one 
of whom, Mr. Horace Traubel, is in daily 
attendance.” 

He said: “‘There it is again: wonderful old 
man! Hi there, Walt—think of it: you’re 
entitled to be an idiot but you’re some pun- 
kins! Yet, I like the paragraph on the whole. 
It sounds well: is very friendly, circumspect: 
and see that one sentence there: ‘Some of 
these poems might have been written in the 
full vigor of manhood’! ‘That sounds better 
than an excuse—better than, ‘It’s pretty 
good, considering’—and so forth.” 

“The pathos they discover in the book— 
the whole crowd—is purely imagined; they 
have all dipped their pens in the same ink: 
they have been feeding on newspaper talk 
for so long they’ve got the newspaper per- 
spective, which is cross-eyed, to say the least. 
They know that I am physically in a preca- 
rious condition: they imagine that condition 
as prevailing in the book—read it into, force 
it into, the book—when, as a matter of fact, 
as you know well enough, all that stuff was 
written before I was sick—nearly all of it: 
very little has been added since.” 





WHITMAN’S OPINION OF “‘MY CAPTAIN” 


W. was both jolly and serious about a 
squib he saw in a newspaper, saying: “If 
Walt Whitman had written a volume of My 
Captains, instead of filling a scrap basket 
with waste and calling it a book, the world 
would be better off to-day, and Walt Whit- 
man would have some excuse for living.” 
W. commented in this way: ‘I’m honest 
when I say, ‘Damn My Captain and all the 
My Captains in my book!’ This is not the 
first time I have been irritated into saying I’m 
almost sorry I ever wrote the poem. It has 
reasons for being—it is a ballad—it sings, 
sings, in a certain strain with a certain mo- 
tive—but as for being the best, the very best 
—God help me! what can the worst be like? 
A whole volume of My Captains instead of 
a scrap basket! Well, that’s funny, very 
funny: it don’t leave me much room for escape. 
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T say that if I’d written a whole volume of 
My Captains I’d deserve to be spanked and 
sent to bed with the world’s compliments— 
which would be generous treatment, consid- 
ering what a lame duck book such a book 
would have been! Horace, that fellow de- 
serves a medal: he’s given me a mad dig be- 
tween the ribs.”” W. was very vehement, as 
well as very good-natured about the matter. 
I looked for more but he added nothing. 
Gave me a couple of sheets of manuscript 
containing original draft of “ My Captain.” 
“T ought to have destroyed it, but your face 
always hovers around to rebuke me when I 
think of destruction, so I laid it aside for you. 
After our talk about the poem the other day, 
I feel nasty enough to do anything with it. 
But if you will promise not to bring the man- 
uscript back I will promise to let you take 
it away.” 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Harned broached the subject of the re- 
striction of immigration, and happening to 
say, “‘Most people believe in it—it’s*very un- 
popular nowadays not to believe in it,” W. 
exclaimed contemptuously: ‘All, did you 
say, Tom—or almost all? Well, here’s one 
who spits it all out, contract labor, pauper 
labor, or anything else, notwithstanding.” 
Harned said: “‘I did not say I believe in re- 
striction—I said most people do.” W. went 
on vehemently: “Well for you, Tom, that 
you do not say it. I have no fears of Amer- 
ica—not the slightest. America is for one 
thing only—and if not for that for what? 
America must welcome all—Chinese, Irish, 
German, pauper or not, criminal or not— 
all, all, without exceptions: become an asylum 
for all who choose to come. We may have 
drifted away from this principle temporarily 
but time will bring us back. The tide may 
rise and rise again and still again and again 
after that, but at last there is an ebb—the low 
water comes at last. Think of it—think of 
it: how little of the land of the United States 
is cultivated—how much of it is still utterly 
untilled. When you go West you sometimes 
travel whole days at lightning speed across 
vast spaces where not an acre is plowed, not 
a tree is touched, not a sign of a house is 
anywhere detected. America is not for spe- 
cial types, for the castes, but for the great 
mass of people—the vast, surging, hopeful 
army of workers. Dare one deny them a 
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home—close the doors in their face—take 
possession of all and fence it in and then sit 
down satisfied with our system—convinced 
that we have solved our problem? I for my 
part refuse to connect America with such 
a failure—such a tragedy, for tragedy it 
would be.” W. spoke with the greatest en- 
ergy. It is a subject that always warms 
him up. ‘You see,” he said finally, ‘‘that 
the immigrant, too, like the writer, comes up 
against the canons, and has to last them out.” 


RADICALS AND MARTYRDOM 


“When Morse was here last year, at the 
time of the anarchist trials, he was at white 
heat—I could see it: full of suppressed feeling. 
As the day for execution approached, it was 
easy to be seen that he was deeply troubled. 
I think he was even angry with me because 
I did not take more interest—show more 
concern. I had my own way of looking upon 
the transactions of that exciting period: I 
did not want to see them executed—I wanted 
to see them reprieved.”, Why? ‘“Well— 
much for reasons I would have urged for 
Jefferson Davis and those associated with 
him: for our own sakes, all our sakes—Amer- 
ica’s, humanity’s. But the men were hung. 
It passed away: it was a tempest, a storm, 
furious, making waste—and afterwards a 
clear day. I never wished the severe penalty 
enforced: to me, too, it was grievous.” 

I asked what had been his emotional ex- 
perience at the time of the execution of John 
Brown. “About the same as this—much the 
same: a little stronger, it may be, but the 
same: not enough to take away my appetite 
—to spoil my supper.” ‘Did your friends 
understand this at the time?” “Some of 
them—yes: some of them thought I was hard- 
hearted. My brother George was much more 
excited at that time than I was: George, now 
up there at Burlington: he thought it a mar- 
tyrdom.” ‘So did you—didn’t you?” “Yes, 
but not the only one: I am never convinced 
by the formal martyrdoms alone: I see mar- 
tyrdoms wherever I go: it is an average factor 
in life: why should I go off emotionally half- 
cocked only about the ostentatious cases?” 





QUAKERS AND CHURCHES 


William Ingram—‘the dear old Quaker 
man.” W. calls him — wrote this note to 


W.: 
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TELFoRD, Bucks Co., PA., Sept. 12, 1888. 
DEAR FRIEND, 

I send to-day by express a basket of fruit. It 
ought to be emptied right away. ‘The golden rod 
on the top will make a bouquet for you. Let me 
know if the two bottles of wine got broke. I, hope 
you are feeling better. Mrs. Ingram still keeps 
weak, but is able to be around. I am kept very 
busy looking after the fruit. Weallsend much love. 

From your friend, 
WILLIAM INGRAM. 


The bouquet was on the table before W., 
who remarked: ‘“‘Ingram is the best salt of 
the earth: he is the finest sample of the demo- 
crat—of the plain self-sufficient comrade: a 
real man among real men: thank God not 
professional—only human. He don’t write 
about books and philosophy, though he is a 
philosopher. He just sends much love. I 
have thousands of ornamental letters that 
send me no love at all. ‘We all send much 
love.’” 

Speaking of churches: “I never made any 
vows to go or not to go: I went, at intervals, 
but anywhere—to no one place: was a wan- 
derer: went oftenest in my earlier life—grad- 
ually dropped off altogether: to-day a church 
is a sort of offense to me. I never had any 
‘views’—was always free—made no pledges, 
adopted no creeds, never joined parties or 
‘bodies.’ Many years ago a reporter came 
to me about some comments anent me that 
appeared in A ppleton’s Journal: how did I 
dress when I was young, how now, what were 
my habits—and more like that. I said to 
him: ‘I always dressed as' I do now and 
spoke and acted as I do now—that’s all I 
know about it—that’s all I can tell you.’ 
And that’s what I could say now about 
churches and views: I am as I was: I have 
not changed. I have met many preachers 
in my time—some of the sleek kind, but many 
of them personally good fellows, who treated 
me well. Always remember, though I hate 
preaching, I do not hate preachers.” 








JOHN BURROUGHS AND THOMAS CARLYLE 


Burroughs is to come here for a visit in 
September. ‘‘I expect you and John to take 
a shine to each other. I need not tell you 
about your own virtues—but John’s virtues? 
Well, they are many and they are the kind 
of virtues you like. John is never a gamble 
—he is always a sure risk.” 

“T remember when Swinburne at last 
turned against me, John Burroughs said he 
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felt that things were coming right again— 
that things had got back to their equilibrium 
—that the inexplicable community of ad- 
miration between him and Swinburne had 
come to its legitimate end—had had to perish 
of its own dead weight. John seemed to 
think that for the two of them to say the same 
things about me would prove either that 
Burroughs was not Burroughs or Walt Whit- 
man wasn’t Walt Whitman. Then came the 
Swinburne outburst: presto! the air was 
cleared: John breathed free again!” 

“The next time you write Burroughs add 
this to your letter: ‘Walt Whitman advises 
that you gather together all you have ever 
written about Carlyle—essays, scraps, notes 
—and print them in a little volume, booklet, 
so they may be preserved.’ Burroughs’s es- 
pousal of Carlyle is a queer thing, too, taken 
one way, though I have always upheld his 
hands in that—always unequivocally in- 
dorsed it. It was not strange that I, for in- 
stance, should have found friends in Eng- 
land—should have attracted Mrs. Gilchrist, 
for one: not strange that I should have at- 
tracted any one person: but it is significant 
that that one person should be a woman, in 
the first place, and then a woman marked 
for culture, refinement, scholarship. I have 
a similar feeling of wonder when I remember 
that Carlyle’s most significant living adherent 
in America should be a man like John: a 
scholar, concrete—all of him concrete; ma- 
terialistic (using that word with its broadest 
amplifications) to a degree.” 

“Did Carlyle ever make any bows in your 
direction?” He laughed: ‘‘Not one: I was 
outside, to Carlyle: he could not divine what 
I was up to: I think I was no more to Car- 
lyle than any other disturber of the peace— 
no more than the cock that crowed in the 
next-door back yard and bothered the life 
out of him.” 





RICHARD HARDING DAVIS AND OTHERS 


I was visited last evening by a Press re- 
porter—a son of Rebecca Harding Davis. 
He brought a letter of introduction from Tal- 
cott Williams. W. said: ‘‘ Yes, he was here 
too—but I didn’t know that was what he was 
here for. I asked him his name: he said 
he was Richard Harding Davis.” ‘‘He asked 
me if you had any political opinions. I said, 


‘No—none of a decided sort that I knew: I 
knew you were a free trader but that was all.’” 
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“That was about right—you said about all 
that could be said. You might have said 
also that if Walt Whitman has any political 
or religious opinions, he would like to have 
some one tell him what they are.” ‘‘I told 
him I thought you had a great faith but that 
your stock of opinions had run out.” W. 
was very merry over this: “‘That was mighty 
good—hetter still, was mighty true. I won- 
der if the young man took it in?” ‘‘The 
boy brought a photographer with him,” fur- 
ther explained W. “‘Yes—he got a view of 
the house.” ‘‘Is that so? Then I’d bet he 
took it from the most detestable point of the 
compass.” ‘You talk like a victim.” This 
made him laugh. ‘Probably I do. But I 
have had some tough experiences with re- 
porters and illustrators.” After a pause he 
added: ‘‘So you say that was the son of Re- 
becca Harding Davis? I thought him an 
Irish boy: I liked him—he was so candid, so 
interesting. Such tall, wholesome-looking fel- 
lows are rare among American youngsters.” 
“Agnes Repplier is bright, smart, quick, 
knowing—and that is the trouble: especially 
the smartness, from which I always shrink. 
Smart people, merely intellectual people, pro- 
fessionals, writers as such, cannot compre- 
hend Leaves of Grass—none of them: might 
as well let it alone.” ‘You think Miss Rep- 
plier extra clever?” “Did I say extra? No, 
I didn’t say extra; I only said clever, or some- 
thing to that effect. She strains for bril- 
liancy—tries hard and harder and _ hardest 
until she gets her wit just where she wants 
it.” ‘You wouldn’t say that of Ingersoll’s 
cleverness and wit?” ‘‘Oh, Lord, no: the 
Colonel is chuck full and only bubbles it 
out: he just moves and spills over.” I 
stopped for a minute. So did he. Then he 
said: ‘‘A man or a woman who strains to be 
brilliant generally ends by being simply im- 
pertinent: I’m afraid Agnes is impertinent. 
That crowd and our crowd start out from 
quite opposite premises: our roots, our aims, 
our ways, our results, are never like theirs— 
are never really understood by them.” 
“Osler was over to-day—did you know? 
They have clapped a plaster—a mustard 
plaster—on me. Something has helped me 
to-day—I don’t know what. Osler made 
light of my condition. I don’t like his pooh- 
poohs: the professional air of the doctor 
grates on me. It is like the case of a rich 
man who loses half a dollar and says grandly 
to the man who finds it: ‘Never mind— 
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never mind: keep it: I’ve lots more than I 
want.’ The doctor says: ‘Never mind about 
that health business—I’m seeing to all that.’ 
When a man gets old he has confirmed hab- 
its—has ways of his own which the winds 
blowing however hard or righteously could 
not displace: they are his to last out his life. 
They all give me good advice which I can’t 
follow. Iam, as the boys say, ‘an old rat’ 
and must be left to die in my own way.” 

W. mentioned Weir Mitchell: ‘“‘He is my 
friend—has proved it in divers ways: is not 
quite as easy-going as our crowd—has a so- 
cial position to maintain: yet I don’t know 
but he’s about as near right in most things 
as most people. I can’t say that he’s a world- 
author—he don’t hit me for that size—but 
he’s a world-doctor for sure—leastwise every- 
body says so and I join in.” 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


W. spoke of a visit to-day from “Prof. 
Hamlin Garland of Boston.” ‘‘He came in 
—the doctor said for two minutes (only two 
minutes) but he stayed half an hour at least 
—seemed to be so interested he would have 
stayed longer.” W. laughed. ‘‘Mr. Mus- 
grove was on nettles—the man so overstayed 
his leave.” ‘‘What is he professor of?” 
Smiled and replied: ‘‘That would be hard to 
tell—literature or something kin to it—I 
don’t know. I think Kennedy knows him— 
I don’t know but he has written about him 
to me. I have heard from him—know him 
in a way, too—but on the personal side we 
have naturally not seen each other. Garland 
has lectured on Walt Whitman. I asked him 
if the people didn’t protest against it: he 
said: ‘No, no, they cried for more!’ And 
now it occurs to me I had intended to ask 
him to send me a good report of his talks, 
lectures—if one is given anywhere. I have 
always been curious to see what he says— 
once started to write him but did not know 
where to address my letter. I am more than 
favorably impressed with Garland. He has 
a good voice—is almost Emersonee.” 

‘““Now—wasn’t that a dandy letter from 
Garland? This was his first salutation— 
this was what he said when he first came 
along: a first confession: not an obsequious 
obeisance made to the ground, but just a 
manly, equal shake of the hand—iike that, 
nomore. Did you notice, too, that he speaks 
of himself as a borderman?—a child of the 
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western prairies? That appeals to me—hits 
me hardest where I enjoy being hit. That 
country out there is my own country, though 
I have mainly had to view it from afar. I 
always seem to expect the men and women 
of the West to take me in in—what shall I 
say?—oh! take me in in one gulp! Where 
the East might gag over me the West should 
swallow me with a free throat. That letter 
of Garland’s was two years ago—already two 
years ago. He ought to do something with 
the West—get it into great books.” 


WHITMAN AND OSCAR WILDE 


W. in mighty good feather this evening. 
Said he had found me an Oscar Wilde letter 
but “‘would not give it to” me ‘‘just yet.” 
Wanted “to read it again.” ‘‘Wilde,”’ he 
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said, ‘‘may have been some of him fraud at 
that time but was not all fraud. My letter 
from him seems wholly sincere. He has ex- 
traordinary brilliancy of genius with perhaps 
rather too little root in eternal soils. Wilde 
gives up too much to the extrinsic decorative 
values in art.” f 

W. gave me the Wilde letter. I thought 
he might say more about it. He said little: 
only this: ‘‘It seems all straight and honest 
to me. I have been told a thousand times 
what Wilde is but I do not see why Wilde is 
not what he is and I am not what I am with 
both of us friends according each other a 
mutual respect. There is no parade in this 
note: it wears the simplest clothes—has no 
sunflower in its buttonhole—has in fact a 
cast of virgin simplicity, sincerity. Read it 
for yourself: see if the letter does not bear 
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LETTER FROM OSCAR WILDE TO WALT WHITMAN 


me out.” He said nothing while I read. 
He had indorsed the envelope in blue pencil: 
“from Oscar Wilde early in ’82.” The post- 
mark was ‘“‘Chicago, March 1.” The letter 
was written in New York. 


1267 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 
My pEAR DEAR WALT— 

Swinburne has just written to me to say as 
follows: 

“T am sincerely interested and gratified 
by your account of Walt Whitman and the 
assurance of his kindly and friendly feeling 
toward me: and I thank you, no less sin- 
cerely, for your kindness in sending me word 
of it. As sincerely can I say, that I shall be 
freshly obliged to you if you will assure him 
in my name that I have by no manner of 
means relaxed my admiration of his noblest 


works—such parts, above all, of his writings, 
as treat of the noblest subjects, material and 
spiritual, with which poetry can deal—I have 
always thought it, and I believe it will be 
hereafter generally thought his highest and 
surely most enviable distinction that he 
never speaks so well as when he speaks of 
great matters — Liberty, for instance, and 
Death. 

“This, of course, does not imply that I do, 
or rather it implies that I do not agree with 
all his theories, or admire all his work in any- 
thing like equal measure—a form of admira- 
tion which I should by no means desire for 
myself and am as little prepared to bestow 
on another—considering it a form of scarcely 
indirect insult.” 

There! You see how you remain in our 
hearts—and how simply and grandly Swin- 
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burne speaks of you, knowing you to be 
_ simple and grand yourself. 

Will you in return send me for Swinburne 
a copy of your Essay on Poetry—the pam- 
phlet—with your name and his on it—it would 
please him so much. Before I leave Amer- 
ica I must see you again—there is no one in 
this wide great world of America whom I 
love and honor so much. With warm affec- 
tion, and honorable admiration, 

OscaR WILDE. 


When I looked up after reading the letter, 
W. asked: “Am I not right? Does he strike 
a false note? It all rings sound and true to 
me there. Everybody’s been so in the habit 
of looking at Wilde cross-eyed, sort of, that 
they have charged the defect of their vision 
up against Wilde as a weakness in his char- 
acter.” 


MEMORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 


Asked me: ‘Do you know much about 
Aaron Burr? There’s a man, now, who is 
only damned and damned again in history, 
and yet who has had his parts. I have al- 
ways designed writing something about him 
to show I did not stand in the jam of his 
vilifiers. You don’t know (I guess I never 
told you) that when I was a lad, working in 
a lawyer’s office, it fell to me to go over the 
river now and then with messages for Burr. 
Burr was very gentle—persuasive. He had 
a way of giving me a bit of fruit on these 
visits—an apple or a pear. I can see him 
clearly still—his stateliness, gray hair, cour- 
tesy, consideration. Two or three years ago 
I wrote up some reminiscences, but they got 
buried with other manuscripts downstairs. 
Some time I must hunt it up.” 

W. gave me before I left a little war-time 
card photo of his brother George “‘in his sojer 
clothes,”as W.said. ‘‘We have just been talk- 
ing Quakerism—peace—no war: now look 
at this picture by way of contrast. You will 
see, it is a New York picture—made by Bo- 
gardus.” I said to W.: “I have sometimes 
tried to imagine you in a uniform but could 
never make it go.” W. first smiled, then 
grew quite serious: “‘I should hope not— 
thank God, thank God, not—not—not!” 
I was stirred by his vehemence. “Yet they 
say you condoned the war.” “They say 
that, do they? Well—they say many things, 
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many things. Thank God, Horace, you 
could never make it go: thank God, thank 
God!” 

“It would take a good deal,” said W., 
“to persuade me from my conviction—my 
old conviction, born at the time and never 
by any later developments shaken—my old 
conviction that McClellan straddled. I was 
on the spot at the time—in the midst of all 
the controversy, the suspicion, the tension, 
and the patriotism: and from it all, fairly and 
sternly, I drew my estimate of McClellan. 
He thought, ‘The time will come when these 
seetions will be united again’ (he saw it: 
we all saw it—knew it was sure to be); then 
the lucky man, he thought, ‘the man with 
most power—will be the man who dealt most 
gently with the malcontents.’” I said: ‘I 
do not think The Century piece means to im- 
ply that—they are not so severe: their inti- 
mation is that McClellan was incompetent.” 
W. was unmoved. ‘I see no reason for for- 
getting or denying indubitable facts. Lin- 
coln was not hasty in action—far from it: 
had almost infinite patience: always waited 
a long time (an extra long time) before pro- 
ceeding to extreme measures. He was 
mighty when aroused. I have seen him both 
ways—angry as well as calm: more than once 
seen him when his whole being was shaken 
up—when his passion was at white heat. I 
do not believe that he would have taken the 
position he did toward McClellan except for 
some reason the logic of which could not be 
denied—some last reason of all reasons which 
the most conservative man would find he 
must obey.” 

“ Sheridan never expressed intellect. Phys- 
ical heroism was common during the war: 
indeed, was notable on both sides, in all 
classes—men and officers, poor and rich, all. 
This was so rich a quantity that the time 
came when they needed to be held in, reined 
—not only the men but the officers, too— 
officers worse than men, ifanything. In all 
this, brains did not rule—none of it, in fact. 
As I have often said of the land in America, 
it is indefinite, infinite—you can call for as 
much as you want. In true greatness as an 
accepter of things, Grant, of all men in the 
War, all leaders, I am inclined to credit most: 
his composure, adaptedness. For war sim- 
ply in the concrete—except as it expressed 
some spiritual fact—my aversion always 
amounted, amounts to, abhorrence.” 





THE LOOTING OF KOREA 


By HOMER B. HULBERT 


RO say that Japan is an ex- 
periment does not, in itself, 
cast any reflection upon the 
civilization that is being 
evolved by that people. 
Experimentation has _ al- 
ways been the door to new 

achievement. In the same sense the Ameri- 
can Republic is an experiment, to prove 
whether popular government is the ideal 
form. But Japan is an experiment in an- 
other and more startling sense. It is some- 
thing new to history, a phenomenon that 
has never before been witnessed. And the 
experi nent consists in the attempt on the part 
of a large and homogeneous nation to divest 
itself of its past, as a garment, and assume in 
full and on the instant a new civilization, dif- 
fering radically from the one discarded; and 
that too without any reference to the forces 
through whose operation the new civiliza- 
tion was originally evolved. The experiment 
gains in interest because it brings into con- 
tact the most diverse elements of human 
culture. We see the juxtaposition of Oriental 
thought with Occidental, the essential pessi- 
mism of the Buddhistic cult with the optimism 
of Christianity, the fatalism of the East with 
the opportunism (in its better sense) of the 
West. : 

The question insistently arises as to what 
the outcome of such a mixture must be. 

There are two schools of opinion among 
thinking people on this matter of Japanese 
transformation. The one school holds that 
there has been what we may call a political 
and social transmigration of soul and the 
other holds that there has been only a 
change of garments. By the former theory 
Japan dropped, in some miraculous way, her 
whole previous mode of thought, intellectual 
ideals, social standards, and spiritual aims, 
and stood forth a newly embodied spirit with 


nothing left of the past except identity and 
memory. According to the other theory 
Japan has simply changed the point of appli- 
cation of her energies and has adopted all the 
material methods of the West for certain def- 
inite purposes which do not in any real sense 
touch the moral ideal of the nation. 

The physical results and products of civili- 
zation are but proofs of its existence and are 
not the thing itself. It is possible for others 
to borrow these results and utilize them with- 
out having at all imbibed the civilization of 
which they are the fruits. The people of this 
country have been led to believe that the ma- 
terial advance of Japan has meant a corre- 
sponding advance in moral and intellectual 
ideals. Japan has been successful in war and 
in building up a strong system of defense; 
she has adopted to her uses the forms of 
Western life and for this she has been lauded 
as the equal in all points of those nations 
who have struggled for centuries to evolve 
those forms. 

We have armed Japan with all the instru- 
ments of physical power without arming her 
with the moral qualities which will restrain 
her in the use of that power. The events 
of the past three years, and especially the 
events that have taken place in Korea, speak 
plainly to this effect. Her whole dealing with 
that country has been a tissue of falsehood. 
Time and time again it has been virtually if 
not specifically acknowledged that engage- 
ments have been entered into with the full 
intention of smoothing the way to acts of the 
very opposite nature. The diplomacy of 
Japan has been taxed to convince the world 
that she has only fair and kindly intentions 
toward Korea, but every turn of the devious 
road has disclosed an underlying spirit and 
intention diametrically opposed to these pro- 
testations. So firm does she consider her 
hold to be upon the credulity of the West that 
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with one hand she forces the emperor to 
abdicate because he sent a commission to 
The Hague and with the other makes him 
condemn to death the men who went, because 
they went without authority! In all this school 
of deceit there is something Napoleonic. The 
energy, the imperious will, the brilliancy of 
the first Napoleon are so faithfully repro- 
duced that history seems to be repeating 
itself, but the other Napoleonic qualities of 
duplicity, cupidity, and towering ambition are 
also there to make the likeness complete. 
But the cautious student of Oriental life will 
demand proofs of Japan’s duplicity and self- 
ishness before he will grant the sweeping con- 
clusion to which I allude. The proof of her 
duplicity is written large upon the pages of the 
world’s press and smilingly acknowledged by 
the Japanese, who, on the strength of it, de- 
mand praise for consummate diplomacy. The 
murder of the queen and the forcing upon the 
emperor of a cabinet of hirelings in 1895, the 
promise of autonomy in 1904, the protesta- 
tions of regard for the imperial family, the 
usurpation of Korea’s rights in 1905, and the 
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bland proclamation to the powers that it was 
entirely satisfactory to the Korean Govern- 
ment, the further promise to preserve the in- 
terests of Korea, and finally the underhand 
forcing of the abdication on a plea that they 
have since declared false by their own act—all 
these things prove duplicity of the lowest and 
most contemptible kind. And furthermore 
it was all unnecessary. If Japan had seized 
Korea as an ally of Russia at the beginning 
of the late war, no one would have stirred a 
hand to stop it, but she apparently preferred 
the other method, which was purely Oriental 
in character. Japan has declared repeatedly 
that the open door in Manchuria would be 
her fixed policy, but all the time she was 
pouring her people in that they might preémpt 
every point of vantage and render competition 
practically impossible, before the door was 
opened. 

And cupidity follows hard upon. Under 
what scheme of morals or equity can Japan 
dispossess the people of Korea of their land 
and its resources without compensation? To 
those who have witnessed the course of events 
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in that country it is perfectly plain that the 
Japanese authorities look with complacency 
upon the illegal acquisition of property by 
their nationals. This I have personally 
tested in many specific instances, the latest 
one being as follows: A Korean came to me 
and said some Japanese were trying to seize 
his land for one sixth its actual cash value. 
To save him from this loss I bought the prop- 
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erty myself for its actual value and held in my 
hands all the proofs of legal ownership. The 
other side had no proofs whatever. The 
Japanese authorities seized and imprisoned 
the brother of the man from whom I bought 
the property and subjected him to great in- 
dignity. The Japanese who were trying to 
seize the property tried to bribe the judge of 
the court in Seoul, and tried to force the Ko- 


rean mayor of the town where the property was 
located to give them a feloniously signed docu- 
ment which would help their claim, but in both 
instances without success. And yet in spite 
of my complete proof of ownership I had to 
work three months before I could get recog- 
nition, and only after the Japanese had cut 
142 pine trees off my property in spite of con- 
tinued protests on my part. What would 
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have become of the property if I had not in- 
terfered ? 

The same has happened in thousands 
of cases all over Korea. The whole foreign 
community in Korea stood appalled at the 
wanton seizure of one of Korea’s oldest relics 
by a high Japanese official who wanted it for 
his private collection. The brutality of this 
act was so great that even some of the Japan- 
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ese papers had to exclaim against it, and the 
Residency-General, in its official organ, had 
to plead ignorance of the vandal’s plans to 
save itself from stultification. The whole 
course of Japan in Korea has been the subli- 
mation of cupidity. Some say the building 
of a railroad compensates for much, but the 
land on which it was built was stolen from the 
people, while the Japanese hid behind the 
Korean Government and said that it was to 
blame for the theft. Go to Korea and see 
what has been done toward better govern- 
ment, see the blackguards that the Japanese 
choose from among the Koreans to form the 
personnel of the government, see the les- 
son of greed and lechery and deceit which 
the Japanese are teaching the Koreans, see 
what has become of the mines, the fisheries, 
the forests, the harbors, the salt works, and 
you will find out what Japan is capable of in 
the way of selfishness and you will find out the 
moral quality of a government which places 
no checks upon the rapacity of its people. 

I have been lately told by people here that 
we do the same things in the Philippines. I 
have had many long conferences with people 
engaged in various kinds of work in those is- 
lands and I find the unanimous opinion that 
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our government gives the people ample 
protection in their rights. A lady high in the 
educational system in Manila told me that if 
an American teacher should box the ears of an 
insolent native boy it would mean a fifty- 
dollar fine and possible dismissal. It is not 
true that our government will give aid to 
Americans to filch property from the Fili- 
pino. An American citizen has lately been 
sentenced to sixty-six years’ imprisonment by 
a Filipino judge—and that too for a crime 
which in this country could not possibly mean 
more than five years. The lowest Japanese 
coolie in Korea would laugh to scorn any 
Korean judge who should try to impose an 
hour’s restraint upon him. The Japanese 
authorities would not dream of allowing the 
evidence of a Korean to weigh in the balance 
against a citizen of Japan. This, too, I have 
tested more than once. In one case where a 
Japanese broker refused to honor his own 
note of hand the Japanese authorities accept- 
ed his statement that he had paid the money 
without taking the note, and the Korean thus 
robbed secured justice only by the interven- 
tion of a foreigner and even then the Jap- 
anese official angrily demanded of the Korean 
why he dared to drag in a foreigner. A Jap- 
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anese tenant in the house of a Korean refused 
to pay rent or to move out. The Korean 
tried desperately to get access to the Japanese 
authorities, but was refused admittance each 
time. At last he appealed to a foreigner and 
the Japanese were shamed into putting the 
fellow out of the house. If it had not been 
for foreign interference that business prop- 
erty, worth $10,000, would have been lost. 
But perhaps more contemptible even than this 
is the way the Japanese have used corrupt 
Korean officials to get hold of Koreans’ prop- 
erty. It used to be and still is not uncommon 
for high officials in Korea to require common 
people to give up property for a mere fraction 
of its value. The Japanese wanted a certain 
property in Seoul, but they did not want to 
seize it openly, so they got one of these corrupt 
officials to take it. He was on the point of 
seizing it when I interfered and bought the 
property. After one has been connected with 
a few score of operations of this nature he be- 
comes skeptical as to the good intentions of 
Japan in Korea. 

Korea is a sufficient object lesson to show 
what Japan actually is beneath these new 
garments of civilization which she has put on. 
But she has this one excuse, equivocal though 


it may be, that she is afraid of her own people. 
If the Japanese Government should turn 
about and begin to treat Korea as we are 
treating the Philippines it would mean a 
bloody revolution on the part of the Japanese 
people themselves. They are so determined 
that Korea is the El Dorado where wealth can 
be acquired merely by wresting it from weak 
Koreans that anyone who comes between 
them and the bone they are picking will have 
to reckon with their teeth. 

Now what does all this argue for the future? 
Little that is good, surely. Some say Japan 
must lead the Far East in the development of 
a higher civilization, but how can she lead to 
any good effect when the one lesson she is 
teaching is that the civilization of the West 
will give a nation the physical power to im- 
pose its will on others? An ominous sign of 
the times is the contempt with which Japan- 
ese officials look upon China. One of them 
has smugly predicted that unless China puts 
her house in order the same things will happen 
in Peking that have happened in Seoul. It 
appears to be impossible for the Japanese to 
see that the development of both China and 
Korea must be in different kind from her own. 
It must begin from the bottom and work up. 
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In Japan it began at the top and is trying to 
work down. It is possible that Japan might 
marshal the Chinese to a great war of con- 
quest by playing upon their natural acquisi- 
tiveness and arousing their cupidity to the 
burning point, but that she can teach China 
the rational and peaceful way to greatness is 
inconceivable. She cannot give that which 
she has not herself. Japan to-day stands 
face to face with the problem of dominat- 
ing China or being eventually crushed her- 
self. 

Here I believe we find the key to the future 
so far as it can be found. The frantic efforts 
of the Japanese to destroy Western trade in 
the Far East and to make China industrially 
dependent upon herself can be successful only 
by the use of means that are worthy of an 
Attila ora Napoleon. She will push on until 
Americans, Englishmen, and Germans dis- 
cover that their interests require the curbing 
of her top-heavy ambitions, and then history 
will repeat itself in another Waterloo; after 
which China will resume a steady and healthy 
progress toward enlightenment and the grand 
character of the nation, released from the 
shackles of superstition and blind conserva- 
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tism, will place her where she belongs, at the 
head of Oriental powers. That Japan can 
never hope to secure that position is shown by 
the complacency with which she accepts the 
flattering statement that she has already ar- 
rived at the summit and has gathered the 
highest fruits of civilization. 

A recent number of this magazine contained 
an article on religion in Japan in which the 
writer ably showed that the Japanese believe 
that they are far in advance of other people in 
every phase of life. They even glory in the 
low position to which they relegate woman. 
Nothing could illustrate more perfectly the 
truth that the Japanese are lacking in the 
higher and nobler traits of character which 
are the glory of Western civilization. They 
grant that love in our sense between man and 
woman is unknown and undesired. The 
ennobling influences of true home life are im- 
possible under such a system. It is not to be 
wondered at that the sale of daughters for 
immoral purposes is so common. It is this 
conviction on the part of the Japanese, that. 
they are superior to all others in civilization, 
which renders the future so dark. If they 
felt that, having secured the garments of civ- 
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ilization, they must now bend every energy to 
the task of securing the raw material out of 
which those garments have been cut, one 
could look with hope to see the future mold 
out of Japan a truly great nation, but their 
infatuation with themselves forms a rock 
barrier against any other form of progress 
than that which is purely selfish. Their idea 
that they are the destined leaders of the Far 
East is as far from rational as was that of 
Mahomet when he determined to convert the 
world at the point of the sword. 

In conclusion I would ask the reader to 
note that this estimate of the Japanese as 
shown by their actions in Korea is not mine 
alone but is corroborated by a large number 
of careful and unprejudiced observers who 
have looked into the matter. Those of us 
who are pleading the cause of Korea before the 
world are sneeringly called agitators, but I 
would have my reader remember that John 
Hay, one of the most astute and broad-mind- 
ed diplomats that this country has produced, 
said to some one who was vilifying another 
as an ‘‘agitator,” “Sir, agitation makes the 


atmosphere in which diplomacy is possible.” 
I would have the people of this country 
know the bare and unvarnished facts which 
are to be faced in the Orient. 

I shall not soon forget what the late Senator 
Morgan said when I laid before him the facts 
as to the treatment which had been accorded 
Korea by our own government. He was a 
man who put before every act of mere expe- 
diency the honor of the nation and our duty 
to those with whom we are in treaty relations. 
He said to me, ‘‘I am a Democrat and if I 
should bring the matter up in the Senate it 
would be considered a mere party measure, 
but if some Republican senator will broach 
the matter I will throw myself into the dis- 
cussion and contend with all my might for the 
preservation of our national good faith toward 
friendly nations in distress.” The Secretary 
of State said to me, ‘‘Do you want us to get 
into trouble with Japan?” No, but if the 
cost of keeping out of trouble with one na- 
tion is the breaking of faith with another, 
the value of international agreements is 
problematic. 
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“She pulled the trigger again and felt another blow.’ 
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CHAPTER X (Continued) 


MN the night of the conjugal 
fy conference between Nina 
Gerard and her husband— 
and almost at the same 
hour—Jack Ruthven, hard 
hit in the card room of the 
Stuyvesant Club, sat hud- 
dled over the table, figuring up what sort of 
checks he was to draw to the credit of George 
Fane and Sanxon Orchil. 

Matters had been going steadily against 
him for some time—almost everything, in 
fact, except the opinions of several physicians 
in a matter concerning his wife. For, in that 
scene between them in early spring his wife 
had put that into his head which had never 
before been there—suspicion of her mental 
soundness. 

And now, as he sat there, pencil in hand, 
adding up the score cards, he remembered 
that he was to interview his attorney at his 
own house—a late appointment, but necessary 
to insure the presence of one or two physicians 
at a consultation to decide definitely what 
course of action might be taken. 

He had not laid eyes on his wife that 
summer, but for the first time he had really 
had her watched during her absence. What 
she lived on—how she managed—he had not 
the least idea, and less concern. All he knew 
was that he had contributed nothing, and he 
was quite certain that her balance at her own 
bank had been non-existent for months. 

In the autumn he had heard of her conduct 
at Hitherwood House. And, a week later, 
to his astonishment, he learned of her serious 
illness, and that she had been taken to Clifton. 





It was the only satisfactory news he had had 
of her in months. 

When he had finished his figuring he fished 
out a check book, detached a tiny gold foun- 
tain pen from the bunch of seals and knick- 
knacks on his watch chain, and, filling in the 
checks, passed them over without comment. 

As they filed out of the card room into the 
dim passageway, Orchil leading, a tall, 
shadowy figure in evening dress stepped back 
from the door of the card room against the 
wall to give them right of way, and Orchil, 
peering at him without recognition in the dull 
light, bowed suavely as he passed, as did Fane, 
craning his curved neck, and Harmon also, 
who followed in his wake. 

But when Ruthven came abreast of the 
figure in the passage and bowed his way past, 
a low voice from the courteous unknown, 
pronouncing his name, halted him short. 

“T want a word with you, Mr. Ruthven,” 
added Selwyn; “that card room will suit me, 
if you please.” 

But Ruthven, recovering from the shock of 
Selwyn’s voice, started to pass him without a 
word. 

“T said that I wanted to speak to you!” 
repeated Selwyn. 

Ruthven, deigning no reply, attempted to 
shove by him; and Selwyn, placing one hand 
flat against the other’s shoulder, pushed him 
violently back into the card room he had 
just left, and, stepping in behind him, closed 
and locked the door. 

“‘W-what the devil do you mean!” gasped 
Ruthven, his hard, minutely shaven face turn- 
ing a deep red. 

“What I say,” replied Selwyn, “that I 
want a word or two with you.” 
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He stood still for a moment, in the center of 
the little room, tall, gaunt of feature, and very 
pale. The close, smoky atmosphere of the 
place evidently annoyed him; he glanced 
about at the scattered cards, the empty oval 
bottles in their silver stands, the half-burned 
remains of cigars on the green-topped table. 
Then he stepped over and opened the only 
window. 

“Sit down,” he said, turning on Ruthven; 
and he seated himself and crossed one leg 
over the other. Ruthven remained standing. 

“This—this thing,” began Ruthven in a 
voice made husky and indistinct through 
fury, “this ruffianly behavior amounts to 
assault.” 

“As you choose,” nodded Selwyn, almost 
listlessly, “‘but be quiet; I’ve something to 
think of besides your convenience.” 

For a few moments he sat silent, thought- 
ful, narrowing eyes considering the patterns 
on the rug at his feet; and Ruthven, weak with 
rage and apprehension, was forced to stand 
there awaiting the pleasure of a man of whom 
he had become suddenly horribly afraid. 

And at last Selwyn, emerging from his 
pallid reveries, straightened out, shaking his 
broad shoulders as though to free him of that 
black specter perching there. 

“Ruthven,” he said, ‘‘a few years ago you 
persuaded my wife to leave me; and I have 
never punished you. There were two reasons 
why I did not: the first was because I did not 
wish to punish her, and any blow at you 
would have reached her heavily. The second 
reason, subordinate to the first, is obvious: 
men, in these days, have tactily agreed to sus- 
pend the unwritten law as a concession to 
civilization. This second reason, however, 
depends entirely upon the first, as you see.” 

He leaned back in his chair thoughtfully, 
and recrossed his legs. 

“IT did not ask you into this room,” he said, 
with a slight smile, “‘to complain of the wrong 
you have committed against me, or to retail 
to you the consequences of your act as they 
may or may not have affected me and my 
career; I have—ah—invited you here to ex- 
plain to you the present condition of your 
own domestic affairs ’”’—he looked at Ruthven 
full in the face—‘‘to explain them to you, and 
to lay down for you the course of conduct 
which you are to follow.” 

“By God!—” began Ruthven, stepping 
back, one hand reaching for the door-knob; 
but Selwyn’s voice rang out clean and sharp: 
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“Sit down!” 

And, as Ruthven glared at him out of his 
little eyes: 

““You’d better sit down, I think,” said 
Selwyn softly. . 

Ruthven turned, took two unsteady steps 
forward, laid his heavily ringed hand on the 
back ofachair. Selwyn smiled, and Ruthven 
sat down. 

“Now,” continued Selwyn, “for certain 
rules of conduct to govern you during the 
remainder of your wife’s lifetime. And 
your wife is ill, Mr. Ruthven—sick of a sick- 
néss which may last for a great many years, or 
may be terminated inas many days. Did you 
know it?” 

Ruthven snarled. 

“Yes, of course you knew it, or you sus- 
pected it. Your wife is in a sanitarium, as 
you have discovered. She is mentally ill— 
rational at times—violent at moments, and 
for long periods quite docile, gentle, harmless 
—content to be talked to, read to, advised, 
persuaded. But during the last week a 
change of a certain nature has occurred 
which—which, I am told by competent physi- 
cians, not only renders her case beyond all 
hope of ultimate recovery, but threatens an 
earlier termination than was at first looked 
for. It is this: your wife has become like a 
child again—occupied contentedly and quite 
happily with childish things. She ‘has for- 
gotten much; her memory is quite gone. 
How much she does remember it is impossible 
to say.” 

His head fell; his brooding eyes were fixed 
again on the rug at his feet. 

“T understand,” said Selwyn, looking up 
suddenly, ‘‘that you are contemplating pro- 
ceedings against your wife. Are you?” 

“Yes, Iam,” said Ruthven. 

“On the grounds of her mental incapac- 
ity?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then, as I understand it, the woman 
whom you persuaded to break every law, 
human and divine, for your sake, you now 
propose to abandon. Is that it?” 

Ruthven made no reply. 

“You propose to publish her pitiable plight 
to the world by beginning proceedings; you 
intend to notify the public of your wife’s in- 
firmity by divorcing her.” 

‘Sane or insane,” burst out Ruthven, “‘she 
was riding for a fall—and she’s going to get it! 
What the devil are you talking about? I’m 
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not accountable to you. I'll do what I please; 
I’ll manage my own affairs——” 

“No,” said Selwyn, “‘I’ll manage this par- 
ticular affair. And now I'll tell you how I’m 
going to do it. I have in my lodgings—or 
rather in the small hall bedroom which I now 
occupy—an army service revolver, in fairly 
good condition. The cylinder wasa little stiff 
this morning when I looked at it, but I’ve oiled 
it with No. 27—an excellent rust solvent and 
lubricant, Mr. Ruthven—and now the cylin- 
der spins around in a manner perfectly trust- 
worthy. So, as I was saying, I have this very 
excellent and serviceable weapon, and shall 
give myself the pleasure of using it on you if 
you ever commence any action for divorce or 
separation against your wife. This is final.” 

A slow blaze lighted up his eyes, and he got 
up from his chair. 

“You decadent little pup!” he said slowly, 
“‘do you suppose that the dirty accident of 
your intrusion into an honest man’s life could 
dissolve the divine compact of wedlock? Soil 
it—yes; besmirch it, render it superficially 
unclean, unfit, nauseous—yes. But neither 
you nor your vile code nor the imbecile law 
you invoked to legalize the situation really 
ever deprived me of my irrevocable status 
and responsibility. I—even I—was once— 
for a while—persuaded that it did; that the 
laws of the land could do this—could free me 
from a faithless wife, and regularize her posi- 
tion in your household. The laws of the land 
say so, and I—I said so at last—persuaded be- 
cause I desired to be persuaded. It was 
a lie.» My wife, shamed or unshamed, hum- 
bled or unhumbled, true to her marriage vows 
or false to them, now legally the wife of 
another, has never ceased to be my wife. 
But”—with a contemptuous shrug—‘‘you 
won’t understand; all you can understand is 
the gratification of your senses and the fear 
of something interfering with that gratification 
—like death, for instance. Therefore I am 
satisfied that you understand enough of what 
I said to discontinue any legal proceedings 
which would tend to di credit, expose, or cast 
odium on a young wife very sorely stricken 
—very, very ill—whom God, in his mercy, 
has blinded to the infamy where you have 
dragged her—under the law of the land.” 

He turned on his heel, paced the little room 
once or twice, then swung round again: 

“Keep your filthy money—wrung from 
women and boys over card tables. Even if 
some blind, wormlike process of instinct 


stirred the shame in you, and you ventured to 
offer belated aid to the woman who bears 
your name, I forbid it—I do not permit you 
the privilege. Except that she retains your 
name—and the moment you attempt to rob 
her of that I shall destroy you!—except for 
that, you have no further relations with her— 
nothing to do or undo; no voice as to the dis- 
posal of what remains of her; no power, no 
will, no influence in her fate. J supplant you; 
I take my own again; I reassume a responsi- 
bility temporarily taken from me. And now, 
I think, you understand!” 

He gave him one level and deadly stare; 
then his pallid features relaxed; he slowly 
walked past Ruthven, grave, preoccupied, un- 
locked the door, and passed out. 


Selwyn’s lodgings were not imposing in 
furnishings or dimensions—a very small bed- 
room in the neighborhood of Sixth Avenue 
and Washington Square—but the heavy and 
increasing drain on his resources permitted 
nothing better now; and what with settling 
Gerald’s complications and providing two 
nurses and a private suite at Clifton for Alixe 
Ruthven, he had been obliged to sell a number 
of securities, which reduced his income to a 
figure too absurd to worry over. 

However, the government had at last signi- 
fied its intention of testing his invention— 
Chaosite—and there was that chance for bet- 
ter things in prospect. Also, in time, Gerald 
would probably be able to return something 
of the loans made. But these things did not 
alleviate present stringent conditions. 

For some time, now, it had been his custom 
to face his difficulties here in the silence of his 
little bedroom, seated alone at his table, pipe 
gripped between his firm teeth, his strong 
hands framing his face. Here he would sit 
for hours, the long day ended, staring steadily 
at the blank wall, the gas jet flickering over- 
head; and here, slowly, painfully, with doubt 
and hesitation, out of the moral confusion in 
his weary mind, he evolved the theory of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Before the light of her shaken mind had 
gone out Alixe had written him, incoherently, 
practically in extremis; and if he had hitherto 
doubted where his duty lay, from that mo- 
ment he had no longer any doubt. And very 
quietly, hopelessly, and irrevocably he had 
crushed out of his soul the hope and promise 
of the new life dawning for him above the 
dead ashes of the past. 
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What remained of his income must be de- 
voted to Alixe. Even before her case had 
taken the more hopeless turn, he had under- 
stood that she could not remain at Clifton. 
And so he had taken, for her, a pretty little 


villa at Edgewater, with two trained nurses 


to care for her, and a phaéton for her to 
drive. 

He was obliged to go to her every three or 
four days. In the interim she seemed quite 
satisfied and happy, busy with the simple and 
pretty things she now cared for; but toward 
the third day of his absence she usually be- 
came restless, asking for him, and why he did 
not come. And then they telegraphed him, 
and he left everything and went, white-faced, 
stern of lip, to endure the most dreadful ordeal 
a man may face—to force the smile to his lips 
and gayety into the shrinking soul of him, and 
sit with her in the pretty, sunny room, lis- 
tening to her prattle, answering the childish 
questions, watching her, seated in her rock- 
ing chair, singing contentedly to herself, and 
playing with her dolls and ribbons—dressing 
them, undressing, mending, arranging—until 
the heart within him quivered under the 
misery of it, and he turned to the curtained 
window, hands clinching convulsively, and 
teeth set to force back the strangling agony in 
his throat. 

Thinking of these things now, he leaned 
heavily forward, elbows on the little table. 
And, suddenly unbidden, before his haunted 
eyes rose the white portico of Silverside, and 
the greensward glimmered, drenched in sun- 
shine, and a slim figure in white stood there, 
arms bare, tennis bat swinging in one tanned 
little hand. 

After a long while he leaned forward, 
breathing deeply but quietly, and picked up a 
pen and a sheet of paper. . For the time had 
come for his letter to her, and he was ready. 
The letter he wrote was one of those gay, 
cheerful, inconsequential letters which, from 
the very beginning of their occasional corre- 
spondence, had always been to her most wel- 
come and delightful. News of all sorts 
humorously retailed—an amusing sketch of 
his recent journey to Washington and its 
doubtful results—matters that they both were 
interested in, details known only to them, a 
little harmless gossip—these things formed 
the body of his letter. There was never a 
hint of sorrow or discouragement—nothing to 
intimate that life had so utterly and absolutely 
changed for him—only a jolly, friendly badi- 
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nage—an easy, light-hearted narrative, ending 
in messages to all and a frank regret that the 
pursuit of business and happiness appeared 
incompatible at the present moment. . 

Nina and Eileen, in traveling gowns and 
veils, stood on the porch at Silverside, waiting 
for the depot wagon, when Selwyn’s letter 
was handed to Eileen. 

The girl flushed up, then, avoiding Nina’s 
eyes, turned and entered the house. Once 
out of sight, she swiftly mounted to her own 
room and dropped, breathless, on the bed, 
tearing the envelope from end to end. And 
from end to end, and back again and over 
again, she read the letter—at first’ in expect- 
ancy, lips parted, color brilliant, then with the 
smile still curving her cheeks—but less genu- 
ine now—almost mechanical—until the smile 
stamped on her stiffening lips faded, and the 
soft contours relaxed, and she lifted her eyes, 
staring into space with a wistful, questioning 
lift of the pure brows. 

And now Nina was calling her from the hall 
below; and she answered gayly and, hiding the 
letter in her long glove, came down the stairs. 

“T’ll tell you all about the letter in the 
train,” she said; “‘he ‘is perfectly well, and 
evidently quite happy; and Nina +g 

“What, dear?” 

“T want to send hima telegram. May I?” 

“A dozen, if you wish,” said Mrs. Gerard, 
“only, if you don’t climb into that vehicle, 
we'll miss the train.” 

So on the way to Wyossette station Eileen 
sat very still, gloved hands folded in her lap, 
composing her telegram to Selwyn. And, 
once in the station, having it-by heart already, 
she wrote it rapidly: 





“‘Nina and I are on our way to the Berkshires 
for a week. House party at the Craigs’. We stay 
overnight in town. E. E.” 


But the telegram went to his club, and 
waited for him there; and meanwhile another 
telegram arrived at his lodgings, signed by a 
trained nurse; and while Miss Erroll, in the 
big, dismantled house, lay in a holland-cov- 
ered armchair, waiting for him, while Nina 
and Austin, reading their evening papers, ex- 
changed significant glances from time to time, 
the man she awaited sat in the living room in 
a little villa at Edgewater. Anda slim young 
nurse stood beside him, cool and composed 
in her immaculate uniform, watching the play 
of light and shadow on a woman’s face who 
lay asleep on the couch, fresh, young face 
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flushed and upturned, a child’s doll cradled 
between arm and breast. 

“How long has she been asleep?” asked 
Selwyn under his breath. 

“An hour. She fretted a good deal be- 
cause you had not come. This afternoon she 
said she wished to drive, and I had the phaé- 
ton brought around; but when she saw it she 
changed her mind. I was rather afraid of an 
outburst—they come sometimes from less 
cause than that—so I did not urge her to go 
out. She played on the piano for a long 
while, and sang some songs—those curious 
native songs she learned in Manila. It 
seemed to soothe her; she played with her 
little trifles quite contentedly for a time, but 
soon began fretting again, and asking why you 
had not come. She had a bad hour later— 
she is quite exhausted now. Could you stay 
to-night, Captain Selwyn?” 

“Y-es, if you think it better. Wait a mo- 
ment; I think she has awakened.” 

Alixe had turned her head, her lovely eyes 
wide open. 

“Phil!” she cried, “is it you?” . 

He went forward and took the uplifted 
hands, smiling down at her. 

“Such a horrid dream!” she said pettishly, 
‘about a soft, plump man with ever so many 
rings on his hands. Oh, I am glad you 
came. Look at this child of mine!” cud- 
dling the staring wax doll closer; “‘she’s not 
undressed yet, and it’s long, long after bed- 
time. Hand me her night clothes, Phil.” 

The nurse bent and disentangled a bit of 
lace and cambric from a heap on the floor, 
offering it to Selwyn. He laid it in the hand 
Alixe held out, and she began to undress 
the doll in her arms, prattling softly all the 
while: 

“‘Late—oh, so very, very late! I must be 
more careful of her, Phil; because, if you and 
I grow up, some day we may marry, and we 
ought to know all about children. It would 
be great fun, wouldn’t it?” 

““Yes—yes, indeed,” he said gently. 

She laughed, contented with his answer, 
and laid her lips against the painted face of 
the doll. 

“When we grow up, years from now—then 
we'll understand, won’t we, Phil? I am tired 
with playing. And Phil—let me whisper 
something. Is that nurse gone?” 

“Yes, little girl.” 

“Then listen, Phil. Do you know what 
she and the other one are about all day? J 


know; I pretend not to, but I know. They 
are watching me every moment—always 
watching me, because they want to make you 
believe that I am forgetting you. But I am 
not. That is why I made them send for you 
so I could tell you myself that I could never, 
never forget you. I think of you always 
while I am playing—always—always I am 
thinking of you. You will believe it, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

Contented, she turned to her doll again, 
undressing it deftly, tenderly. 

“At moments,” she said, ‘“‘I have an odd 
idea that it is real. I am not quite sure even 
now. Do you believe it is alive, Phil? Per- 
haps, at night, when I am asleep, it becomes 
alive. This: morning I awoke, laughing, 
laughing in delight—thinking I heard you 
laughing, too—as once—in the dusk where 
there were many roses and many stars—big 
stars, and very, very bright—I saw you—saw 
you—and the roses 

“T can’t recollect,” she said listlessly, laying 
the doll against her breast. “I think, Phil, 
that you had better be a little quiet now—she 
may wish to sleep. And I am sleepy, too,” 
lifting her slender hand as a sign for him to 
take his leave. 





As he went out the nurse said: “If you wish . 


to return to town, you may, I think. She 
will forget about you for two or three days, as 
usual. Shall I telegraph if she becomes rest- 
less?” 
“Yes. What does the doctor say to-day?” 
“There is no change,”’ she said. 


CHAPTER XI 
HIS OWN WAY 


THE winter promised to be a busy one for 
Selwyn. If at first he had had any dread of 
enforced idleness, that worry, at least, van- 
ished before the first snow flew. For there 
came to him a secret communication from the 
government suggesting, among other things, 
that he report, three times a week, at the 
proving grounds on Sandy Hook; that experi- 
ments with Chaosite as a bursting charge 
might begin as soon as he was ready with his 
argon primer; that officers connected with the 
bureau of ordnance and the marine labora- 
tory had recommended the advisability of cer- 
tain preliminary tests, and that the general 
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staff seemed inclined to consider the matter 
seriously. 

This meant work—hard, constant, patient 
work. But it did not mean money to help 
him support the heavy burdens he had as- 
sumed. Yet, unless still heavier burdens 
were laid upon him, he could hold on for 
the present; his bedroom cost him next to 
nothing; breakfast he cooked for himself, 
luncheon he dispensed with, and he dined at 
random—anywhere that appeared to promise 
seclusion and cheapness. 

So, when in November the first few hurry- 
ing snowflakes whirled in among the city’s 
canyons of masonry and iron, Selwyn had 
already systematized his winter schedule; and 
when Nina opened her house, returning from 
Lenox with Eileen to do so, she found that 
Selwyn had made his own arrangements for 
the winter. 

To Boots she complained bitterly, having 
had visions of Selwyn and Gerald as perma- 
nent fixtures of family support during the sea- 
son now imminent. 

“T cannot understand,” she said, “why 
Philip is acting this way. He need not work 
like that; there is no necessity, because he has 
a comfortable income. If he is determined to 
maintain a stuffy apartment somewhere, of 
course I won’t insist on his coming to us as he 
ought to, but to abandon us in this manner 
makes me almost indignant. Besides, it’s 
having anything but a salutary effect on 
Eileen.” 

“What effect is it having on Eileen?” in- 
quired Boots curiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Nina, coming 
perilously close to a pout; “but I see symp- 
toms—indeed I do, Boots!—symptoms of 
shirking the winter’s routine. It’s to be a gay 
season, too, and it’s only her second. The 
idea of a child of that age informing me that 
she’s had enough of the purely social phases 
of this planet! It’s Philip’s fault. If he’d 
stand by us this winter she’d go anywhere— 
and enjoy it, too. But he’s got this obstinate 
mania for seclusion, and he seldom comes 
near us, and it’s driving Eileen into herself, 
Boots—and every day I catch her hair slump- 
ing over her ears—and once I discovered a 
lead pencil behind ’em!—and a monograph 
on the Ming dynasty in her lap, all marked up 
with notes! ” 

Boots’s continuous and unfeigned laughter 
checked the pretty, excited little matron, and 
after a moment she laughed, too. 
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“Dear Boots,” she said, “can’t you help 
me a little? I really am serious. I don’t 
know what to do with the girl. Philip never 
comes near us—once a week for an hour or 
two, which is nothing—and the child misses 
him. There—the murder is out! Eileen 
misses him; she’s lonely. Ana what to do 
about it I don’t know, Boots, I don’t know. 

“I’m not at home; don’t go!” added Nina, 
laying one hand on his arm to detain him as a 
card was brought up. ‘Oh, it’s only Rosa- 
mund Fane! I did promise to go to the 
Craigs’ with her. Do you mind if she 
comes up?” 

“Not if you don’t,” said Boots blandly. 
He could not endure Rosamund and she de- 
tested him; and Nina, who was perfectly 
aware of this, had just enough of perversity 
in her to enjoy their meeting. 

Rosamund came in breezily, sables pow- 
dered with tiny flecks of snow, cheeks like 
damask roses, eyes of turquoise. 

“How d’ye do!” she nodded, greeting 
Boots askance as she closed with Nina. “I 
came, you see, but do you want to be jammed 
and mauled and trodden on at the Craigs’? 
No? That’s perfect !—neither do I.” 

She sat erect, the furs sliding to the back of 
the chair, revealing the rather accented de- 
tails of her perfectly turned figure; and rolling 
up her gloves she laid her pretty head on one 
side and considered Boots with very bright 
and malicious eyes. 

“They say,” she said, smiling, “that some 
very heavy play goes on in that cunning little 
new house of yours, Mr. Lansing.” 

“Really?” he asked blandly. 

“Yes; and I’m wondering if it is true.” 

“T shouldn’t think you’d care, Mrs. Fane, 
as long as it makes a good story.” 

Rosamund flushed. Then, always alive to 
humor, laughed frankly. ‘Curious, isn’t it?” 
she said to Nina—‘‘the inborn antipathy of 
two agreeable human bipeds for one another. 
We can’t help it, can we, Mr. Lansing?” 
And again to Nina: “Dear, have you heard 
anything about Alixe Ruthven? I think it is 
the strangest thing that nobody seems to know 
where she is. And all anybody can get out of 
Jack is that she’s in a nerve factory—or some 
such retreat—and a perfect wreck. She 
might as well be dead, you know.” 

“In that case,” observed Lansing, ‘“‘it 
might be best to shift the center of gossip. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum—which is simple 
enough for anybody to comprehend.” 
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“That is rude, Mr. Lansing,” flashed out 
Rosamund; and to his astonishment he saw 
the tears start to her eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said sulkily. 

“You do well to. I care more for Alixe 
Ruthven than—than you give me credit for 
caring about anybody. People are never 
wholly worthless, Mr. Lansing—only the very 
young think that. Give me credit for one 
wholly genuine affection, and you will not be 
too credulous; and perhaps in future you and 
I may better be able to endure one another 
when Fate stands us at the same tea table.” 

Boots said respectfully: “I am sorry for 
what I said, Mrs. Fane. I hope that your 
friend Mrs. Ruthven will soon recover.” 

Rosamund looked at Nina, the tears still 
rimming her lids. “I miss her frightfully,” 
she said. ‘If somebody would only tell me 
where she is—I—I know it could do no harm 
for me to see her. I can be as gentle and 
loyal as anybody—when I really care for a 
person. Do you know where she might be, 
Nina?” 

“I? No, I do not. I'd tell you if I did, 
Rosamund.” 

“Because,” continued Rosamund, “your 
brother does.” 

Nina straightened up, flushed and aston- 
ished. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

“Because he does know. He sent her to 
Clifton. The maid who accompanied her is 
in my service now. It’s a low way of finding 
out things, but we all do it.” 

“He—sent Alixe to—to Clifton!” repeated 

Nina incredulously. 
. Rosamund finished the contents of her slim 
glass androse. ‘Yes; and it was a brave and 
generous and loyal thing for him to do. I 
supposed you knew it. Jack had been too 
beastly to her; she was on the verge of break- 
ing down when I saw her on the Niobrara, 
and she told me then that her husband had 
practically repudiated her. Then she sud- 
denly disappeared; and her maid, later, 
came to me seeking a place. That’s how I 
knew, and that’s all I know. And I care for 
Alixe; and I honor your brother for what he 
did.” 

She turned toward the door, stopped short, 
came back, and made her adieux, then started 
again toward the door, not noticing Lansing. 

“With your permission,” said Boots at her 
shoulder in a very low voice. 

She looked up, surprised, her eyes still wet. 


Then comprehending the compliment of his 
attendance, she acknowledged it with a faint 
smile. 

“Good night,” he said to Nina. Then he 
took Rosamund down to her brougham with 
a silent formality that touched -her present 
sentimental mood. 

As Lansing strode on, hands deep in his 
overcoat, more than one mystery was un- 
raveling before his keen eyes that blinked 
and winked as the clinging snow blotted his 
vision. Now he began to understand some- 
thing of the strange effacement of his friend 
Selwyn; he began to comprehend the curious 
economies practised, the continued absence 
from club and coterie, the choice of the sordid 
lodging whither Boots, one night, seeing him 
on the street by chance, had shamelessly 
tracked him. 

Now he was going there, exactly what to do 
he did not yet know, but with the vague deter- 
mination to do something. Silvery pools of 
light inlaid the dim expanse of Washington 
Square. He turned into a dim street, where 
old-time houses with toppling dormers 
crowded huddling together. 

Into the doorway of one of these houses 
Lansing turned. When the town was young 
a Lansing had lived there in pomp and cir- 
cumstance—his own great-grandfather—and 
he smiled grimly, amused at the irony of 
things terrestrial. 

A slattern at the door halted him: 

“Nobody ain’t let up them stairs without 
my knowin’ why,” she mumbled. 

“T want to see Captain Selwyn,” he ex- 
plained. 

Above, Selwyn, heating his name screamed 
through the shadows of the ancient house, 
came to the stairwell and looked down into 
the blackness. 

“What is it, Mrs. Glodden?” he said 
sharply; then, catching sight of a dim figure 
springing up the stairs: 

“Here! this way. Is it for me?” and as 
Boots came into the light from his open door: 
“Oh!” he whispered, deadly pale under the 
reaction; “I thought it was a telegram. Come 
in.” 

Boots shook the snow from his hat and coat 
into the passageway and took the single chair; 
Selwyn, tall and gaunt in his shabby dressing 
gown, stood looking at him and plucking nerv- 
ously at the frayed and tasseled cord around 
his waist. 

“T don’t know how you came to stumble in 
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here,” he said at length, “but I’m glad to see 
you.” 

. “Thanks,” replied Boots, gazing shame- 
lessly and inquisitively about. There was 
nothing to see except a few books, a pipe or 
two, toilet articles, and a shaky gas jet. The 
flat military trunk was under the iron bed. 

“T—it’s not much of a place,” observed 
Selwyn, forcing a smile. “‘However, you see 
I’m so seldom in town; I’m busy at the Hook, 
you know. So I don’t require anything 
elaborate.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Boots solemnly. A 
silence. 

“H-have a pipe?” inquired Selwyn un- 
easily. He had nothing else to offer. 

Boots leaned back in his stiff chair, crossed 
his legs, and filled a pipe. When he had 
lighted it he said: 

“How are things, Phil?” 

“All right. First rate, thank you.” 

Boots removed the pipe from his lips and 
swore at him; and Selwyn listened with head 
obstinately lowered and lean hands plucking 
at his frayed girdle. And when Boots had 


ended his observations with an emphatic 
question, Selwyn shook his head: ; 
“No, Boots. You’re very good to ask me 


to stop with you, but I can’t. I’d be ham- 
pered; there are matters—affairs that concern 
me—that need instant attention at times—at 
certain times. I must be free to go, free to 
come. I couldn’t be in your house. Don’t 
ask me. But I’m—I thank you for offer- 
ing ” 

“Are you broke?” 

“ Ah—a little” —with a smile. 

“Will you take what you require from 
me?” 

“c No.” 

“Oh—very well. 
would.” 

Selwyn laughed and leaned back, indenting 
his meager pillow. 

“Come, Boots,” he said, “you and I have 
often had worse quarters than this. To tell 
you the truth I rather like it than other- 
wise.” 

“Oh, damn!” said Boots, disgusted; ‘the 
same old conscience in the same old mule! 
Who likes squalidity? I don’t. You don’t! 
What if Fate has hit you a nasty swipe! Sup- 
pose Fortune has landed you a few in the 
slats! It’s only temporary and you know it. 
All business in the world is conducted on bor- 
rowed capital. It’s your business to live in 


I was horribly afraid you 
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decent quarters, and I’m here to lend you the 
means of conducting that business. Oh, 
come on, Phil, for Heaven’s sake! ” 

“No. Listen, Boots; I couldn’t be free in 
your house. I—they—there are telegrams— 
unexpected ones—at all hours.” 

“What of it?” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“Wait a bit! How do you know I don’t? 
Do the telegrams come from Sandy Hook?” 

“No.” 

Boots looked him calmly in the eye. “Then 
I do understand, old man. Come on out of 
this, in Heaven’s name! Come, now! Get 
your dressing gown off and your coat on! 
All I want is for you to come and take that 
big back room and help a fellow live in a 
lonely house—help a man to make it cheerful. 
I can’t stand it alone any longer; and it will 
be five years before Drina is eighteen.” 

“Drina!” repeated Selwyn blankly—then 
he laughed. It was genuine laughter, too; 
and Boots grinned and puffed at his pipe, and 
recrossed his legs, watching Selwyn out of 
eyes brightening with expectancy. 

“ Boots >”? 

“Oh, fizz! Come on. 
you act, Phil.” 

Selwyn said slowly: ‘Do you make it a per- 
sonal matter——” 

“Yes, I do; dam’f I don’t! You’ll be per- 
fectly free there. I don’t care what you do or 
where you go or what Hours you keep. Ybu 
can run up and down Broadway all night, if 
you want to, or you can stop at home and play 
with the cats.” 

He looked kindly but anxiously at Selwyn, 
waiting for a word; and as none came he said: 

“Old fellow, you can’t fool me with your 
talk about needing nothing better because 
you’re out of town all the time. You know 
what you and I used to talk about in the old 
days—our longing for a home and an open 
fire and a brace of cats and bedroom slippers. 
Now I’ve got ’em, and I make Ardois signals 
at you. If your shelter tent got afire or blew 
away, wouldn’t you crawl into mine? And 
are you going to turn down an old tentmate 
because his shack happens to be built of 
bricks?” 

“Do you put it that way?” 

“Yes, Ido. Why, in Heaven’s name, do 
you want to stay in a vile hole like this—un- 
less you’re smitten with Mrs. Glodden? Phil, 
I want youtocome. Will you?” 

“Then—I’ll accept a corner of your blanket 


I don’t like the way 
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—for a day or two,” said Selwyn wearily. 
“You'll let me go when I want to?” 

“T’ll do more; I’ll make you go when J 
want you to. Come on; pay Mrs. Glodden 
and have your trunk sent.” 

An hour later they went away together 
through the falling snow. 


For a week Boots let him alone. He hada 
big, comfortable room, dressing closet, and 
bath adjoining the suite occupied by his host; 
he was absolutely free to go and come, and for 
a week or ten days Boots scarcely laid eyes on 
him, except at breakfast, for Selwyn’s visits to 
Sandy Hook became a daily routine except 
when a telegram arrived from Edgewater. 

But matters at Edgewater were beginning 
to be easier in one way for him. Alixe ap- 
peared to forget him for days at a time; she 
was less irritable, less restless and exacting. 
She did ask for a sleigh to replace the phaé- 
ton, and Selwyn managed to get one for her; 
and Miss Casson, one of the nurses, wrote 
him how delighted Alixe had been, and how 
much good the sleighing was doing her. 

“Yesterday,” continued the nurse in her 
letter, ‘there was a consultation here be- 
tween Drs. Vail, Wesson, and Morrison—as 
you requested. They all agree that Mrs. 
Ruthven is in excellent physical condition— 
young, strong, vigorous—and may live for 
years; may outlive us all. But there is noth- 
ing else to expect. 

“T meant to thank you for sending me the 
revolver and cartridges. It seemed a silly 
request, but we are in a rather lonely place, 
and I think Miss Bond and I feel a little safer 
knowing that we have something to frighten 
away any roaming intruder who might take 
it into his head to visit us. 

“One thing we must be careful about: yes- 
terday Mrs. Ruthven had a doll on my bed, 
and I sat sewing by the window, not noticing 
what she was doing until I heard her pretty, 
pathetic little laugh. 

“And what do you think she had done? 
She had discovered your revolver under my 
pillow, and she had tied her handkerchief 
around it, and was using it as a doll! 

“T got it away with a little persuasion, but 
at times she still asks for her ‘army’ doll— 
saying that a boy she knew, named Philip, 
had sent it to her from Manila, where he was 
living. 


“Very truly yours, 
“Mary Casson.” 


Selwyn read this letter sitting before the 
fire in the living room, feet on the fender, pipe 
between his teeth. It was the first day of ab- 
solute rest he had had in a long while. 


Thinking, he sat watching the flames play- — 


ing above the heavy log; and as he lay there in 
his chair, the unlighted pipe drooping in his 
hands, the telephone on the desk rang. 

Drina’s voice sounded afar, and: “Hello, 
sweetheart!” he said gayly; “is there anything 
I can do for your youthful highness?” 

“Mother and Eileen have gone somewhere. 
I haven’t anything to do for an hour. Can’t 
you come around?” 

“Why, yes, if you want me.” 

“And would you mind bringing me a box 
of mint paste? Mother won’t object. Be- 
sides, I’ll tell her, after I’ve eaten them.” 

“All right!” said Selwyn, laughing and 
hanging up the receiver. 

On his way to the Gerards’ he bought a box 
of the confection dear to Drina. But as he 
dropped the packet into his overcoat pocket, 
the memory of the past rose up suddenly, 
halting him. He could not bear to go to the 
house without some little gift for Eileen, and 
it was violets now as it was in the days that 
could never dawn again. 

The child was glad to see him, and ex- 
pressed herself so, coming across to the chair 
where he sat and leaning against him, one 
arm on his shoulder. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that I miss you 
eversomuch? Do you know, also, that Iam 
nearly fourteen, and that there is nobody in 
this house near enough my age to be very 
companionable? I have asked them to send 
me to school, and mother is considering it.”’ 

“What a tall girl you are growing into!” he 
said, encircling her waist with one arm. 
“Your mother was like you at fourteen. 
Did she ever tell you how she first met your 
father? Well, I’lltell youthen. Your father 
was a schoolboy of fifteen, and one day he saw 
the most wonderful little girl riding a polo 
pony out of the Park. Her mother was riding 
with her. And he lost his head, and ran after 
her until she rode into the Academy stables. 
And in he went, headlong, after her, and 
found her dismounted and standing with her 
mother; and he took off his hat, dnd he said to 
her mother: ‘I’ve run quite a long way to tell 
you who I am: I am Colonel Gerard’s son 
Austin. Would you care to know me?’ 

“And he looked at the little girl, who had 
curls precisely like yours, and the same little 
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nose and mouth. And that little girl, who is 
now your mother, said very simply: ‘Won’t 
you come home to luncheon with us? May 
he, mother? He has run a very long way to 
be polite to us.’ 

“And your mother’s mother looked at the 
boy for a moment, smiling, for he was the 
image of his father, who had been at school 
with her. ‘Then she said: ‘Come to luncheon 
and tell me about your father. Your father 
once came a thousand miles to see me, but I 
had started the day before on my wedding- 
trip.’ 

“ And that is how your father first met your 
mother, when she was fourteen years old.” 

Drina laughed: “What a funny boy fa- 
ther was to run after a strange girl on a polo 
pony! Suppose—suppose he had not seen 
her, and had not run after her. Where 
would I be now, Uncle Philip? Could you 
please tell me?” 

“Still aloft among the cherubim, sweet- 
heart.” 

“But—whose uncle would you be? And 
who would Boots have found for a comrade 
like me? It’s a good thing that father ran 
after that polo pony. Probably God arranged 
it. Do you think so?” 

“There is no harm in thinking it,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Uncle Philip, mother has forbidden me— 
and I'll tell her and take my punishment— 
but would you mind telling me how you first 
met my Aunt Alixe?” 

“Why do you ask, dear?” he said very 
quietly. 

“Because I was just wondering whether 
God arranged that too.” 

Selwyn looked at her a moment. “ Yes,” 
he said grimly; “‘nothing happens by chance.” 

“Then, when God arranges such things, 
He does not always consider our happiness.” 

“He gives us our chance, Drina.” 

“Oh! Did you have a chance? I heard 
mother say to Eileen that you had never had a 
chance for happiness. I thought it was very 
sad. I had gone into the clothes press to play 
with my dolls—you know I still do play with 
them—that is, I go into some secret place and 
look at them at times when the children are 
not around®@ So I was in there, sitting on the 
cedar chest, and I couldn’t help hearing what 
they said. 

“And mother said to Eileen: ‘Dearest, 
can’t you learn to care for him?’ And 
Eileen——” 
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“Drina!” he interrupted sharply, “you 
must not repeat things you overhear.” 

“Oh, I didn’t hear anything more,” said 
the child, ‘‘because I remembered that I 
shouldn’t listen, and I came out of the closet. 
Mother was standing by the bed, and Eileen 
was lying on the bed with her hands over her 
eyes; and I didn’t know she had been crying 
until I said, ‘Please excuse me for listening,’ 
and she sat up very quickly, and I saw her 
face was flushed and her eyes wet. Isn’t 
it possible for you to marry anybody, Uncle 
Philip?” 

.“‘No, Drina.” 

The child balanced a bonbon between 
thumb and forefinger, considering it very 
gravely. 

“T know something that mother does not,” 
she said. “Eileen zs in love. I heard her 
say so. 

“T was sleeping with her. I was still 
awake, and I heard her say: ‘I do love you— 
I do love you.’ She said it very softly, and I 
cuddled up, supposing she meant me. But 
she was asleep.” 

“She certainly meant you,” said Selwyn, 
forcing his stiffened lips into a smile. 

“No; she did not mean me.” 

““H-how do you know?” 

“Because she said a man’s name.” 

The silence lengthened; he sat, tilted a little 
forward, blank gaze focused on the snowy 
window; Drina, standing, leaned back into 
the hollow of his arm, absently studying her 
ring. 

A few moments later her music teacher ar- 
rived, and Drina was obliged to leave him. 

Meaning to go—for the house and its asso- 
ciations made him restless—he picked up the 
box of violets and turned to ring for a maid to 
take charge of them—and found himself con- 
fronting Eileen, who, in her furs and gloves, 
was just entering the room. 

“TI came up,” she said; “they told me you 
were here, calling very formally upon Drina, 
if you please. What with her monopoly of 
you and Boots, there seems to be no chance for 
Nina and me.” 

They shook hands pleasantly; he offered 
her the box of violets, and she thanked him 
and opened it, and, lifting the heavy per- 
fumed bunch, bent her fresh young face to it. 

“The first night I ever knew you, you sent 
me about a wagon-load of violets,” she said 
carelessly. 

He nodded pleasantly; she tossed her muff 
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onto the library table, stripped off her gloves, 
and began to unhook her fur coat, declining 
his aid with a quick shake of her head. 

“You don’t look very well, Captain Selwyn; 
are you?” 

“Perfectly. I”—he laughed—‘“‘I am grow- 
ing old; that is all.” 

“Captain Selwyn! But of course you only 
say that to bring out that latent temper of 
mine. It’s about the only thing that does 
it, too. And please don’t plague me—if 
you’ve only a few moments to stay. It 
may amuse you to know that I, too, am ex- 
hiditing signs of increasing infirmity; my tem- 
per, if you please, is not what it once was.” 

“Worse than ever?” he asked in pretended 
astonishment. 

“Far worse. It is vicious. Kit-Ki took a 
nap on a new dinner gown of mine, and I 
slapped her. And the other day Drina hid 
in a clothes press while Nina was discussing 
my private affairs, and when the little imp 
emerged I could have shaken her. Oh, I am 
certainly becoming infirm.” 

At the mention of the incident of which 
Drina had already spoken to him, Selwyn 
raised his head and looked at the girl curi- 
ously. Then he laughed. 

“TI am wondering,” he said in a bantering 
voice, “what secrets Drina heard. I think 
I’d better ask her——” 

“You had better not! 
nothing at all.” 

“But Nina did.” 

“Would you like to know what Nina was 
saying to me?” she asked. 

' “Pd rather hear what you said to her.” 

“T told you that I said nothing.” 

“Not even a sound?” 

“‘N—well—I won’t answer that.” 

After a moment he said, still curious: “Why 
were you crying, Eileen?” 

“Crying! I didn’t say I was crying.” 

“T assume it.” 

“Well—yes,” she admitted, “I was crying 
—if you insist on knowing. Now that you 
have so cleverly driven me to admit that, can 
you also force me to tell you why I was so 
tearful?” 

“Certainly,” he said promptly; “it was 
something Nina said that made you cry.” 

They both laughed. 

“Oh, what a come-down!” she said teas- 
ingly. “You knew that before. But can 
you force me to confess to you what Nina was 
saying? If you can you are the cleverest 
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cross-examiner in the world, for ne rather 
perish than tell you——” 

“Oh,” he said instantly, “then it was some- 
thing about love!” 

He had not meant to say it} he had spoken 
too quickly, and the flush of surprise on the 
girl’s face was matched by the color rising to 
his own temples. And, to retrieve the situa- 
tion, he spoke too quickly again—and too 
lightly. 

“A girl would rather perish than admit 
that she is in love,” he said, forcing a laugh. 

The surprise had faded from her face, but 
the color remained; and with it something 
else—something in the blue eyes he had never 
before encountered there—the faintest trace 
of recoil, of shrinking away from him. 

He had. not yet spoken when again she 
lifted her eyes and saw him sitting in the dusk, 
one arm resting across his knee, his body bent 
slightly forward, his gaze vacant. 

“What has come between us, Captain 
Selwyn? What has happened tous? Some- 
thing is all wrong, and I—I ask you what it is, 
because I don’t know.” 

He had lifted his head at her first word, 
hesitatingly, as though dazed. 

“Could you tell me?” she asked faintly. 

“Tell you what, child?” 

“Why you are so silent with me; what has 
crept in between us? I”—the innocent cour- 
age sustaining her—‘I have not changed— 
except a little in—in the way you wished. 
Have you?” 

“No,” he said in an altered voice. 

“Then—what is it? I have been—you 
have left me so much alone this winter—and 
I supposed I understood” 

“My work,” he said; but she scarcely knew 
the voice for his. 

“T know; you have had no time. I know 
that; I ought to know it by this time, for I 
have told myself often enough. And yet— 
when we are together, it is—it has been— 
different. Can you tell me why? Do you 
think me changed?” 

“You must not change,” he said. 

“No,” she breathed, wondering, “I could 
not—except—a little, as I told you.” 

“You must not change—not even that 
way!” he repeated in a voice so low she could 
scarcely hear him—and believed she had mis- 
understood him. Then, suddenly instinct 
with the subtle fear which had driven her 
into speech: 

“When I said—said that to you—last sum- 
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mer; when I cried in the swinging seat there— 
because I could not answer you—as I wished 
to—did that change you, Captain Selwyn?” 

“No.” 

“Then y-you are unchanged?” 

“Yes, Eileen.” 

“Then—then that is not it,” she faltered. 
“‘T was afraid—L have sometimes wondered if 
it was. I am very glad, Captain Selwyn. 
Will you wait a—a little longer—for me to— 
to change?” 

He stood up suddenly in the darkness, and 
she sprang to her feet, breathless; for she had 
caught the low exclamation, and the strange 
sound that stifled it in his throat. 

“Tell me,” she stammered, ‘“‘w-what has 
happened. D-don’t turn away to the win- 
dow; don’t leave me all alone to endure this— 
this something I have known was drawing you 
away—I don’t know where! What is it? 
Could you not tell me, Captain Selwyn? I— 
I have been very frank with you; I have been 
truthful—and loyal. I-gave you, from the 
moment I knew you, all of me there was to 
give. And—and if there is more to give— 
now—it was yours when it came to me. 

“Do you think I am too young to know 
what Iam saying? Solitude isa teacher. I— 
I am still a scholar, perhaps, but I think that 
you could teach me what my drillmaster, 
Solitude, could not—if it—it is true you love 
me.” 

The mounting sea of passion swept him; he 
turned on her unsteadily, his hands clinched, 
not daring to touch her. Shame, contrition, 
horror that the damage was already done, all 
were forgotten; only the deadly grim duty of 
the moment held him back. 

“Dear,” he said, “because I am unchanged 
—becarfse I—I love you so—help me!—and 
God help us both.” 

“Tell me,” she said steadily, but it was fear 
that stilled her voice. Her head was high 
and her eyes met his, straight, unwavering. 

““T—I_ knew it,” she said; “I understood 
there was somethizig. If it is trouble—and I 
see it is—bring it tome. If I am the woman 
you took me for, give me my part in this.” 

“Do you ask a part in this?” he said at 
last. 

“T ask it.” 

“Why?” 

“For love of you,” she said, as white as 
death. 

He caught his breath sharply and straight- 
ened out, passing one hand across his eyes. 
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When she saw his face again in the dim light 
it was ghastly. 

“There was a woman,” he said, “for 
whom I was once responsible.” He spoke 
wearily, head bent, resting the weight of one 
arm on the table against which she leaned. 
“Do you understand?” he asked. 

“Yes. . You mean—Mrs. Ruthven.” 

“T mean—her. Afterwards—when matters 
had altered—I came—home.” 

He raised his head and looked about him in 
the darkness. 

“Came home,” he repeated, “no longer a 
man; the shadow of a man, with no hope, no 
outlook, no right to hope. No right to hope. 
Others told me that I still possessed that 
right. I knew they were wrong; I do not 
mean that they persuaded me—I persuaded 
myself that, after all, perhaps my right to 
hope remained to me. I persuaded myself 
that I might be, after all, the substance, not 
the shadow. 

“And so I dared to love you.” 

She gazed at him, scarcely breathing. 

“Then,” he said, “came the awakening. 
My dream had ended.” 

She waited, the lace on her breast scarce 
stirring, so still she stood, so pitifully still. 

“Such responsibility cannot die while those 
live who undertook it. I believed it until I 
desired to believe it no longer. But a man’s 
self-persuasion cannot alter such laws—nor 
can human laws confirm or nullify them, nor 
can a great religion do more than admit 
their truth, basing its creed upon such laws. 
No man can put asunder, no laws of man 
undo the burden. And, to my shame and 
disgrace, I have had to relearn this after 
offering you a love I had no right to offer—a 
life which is not my own to give.” 

He took one step toward her, and his voice 
fell so low that she could just hear him: 

“She has lost her mind, and the case is 
hopeless. Those to whom the laws of the 
land have given care of her turned on her, 
threatened her with disgrace. And when one 
friend of hers halted this miserable conspir- 
acy, her malady came swiftly upon her, and 
suddenly she found herself helpless, penni- 
less, abandoned, her mind already clouded, 
and clouding faster! Eileen, was there then 


the shadow of a doubt as to the responsi- 
bility? Because a man’s son was named in the 
parable, does the lesson end there—and are 
there no others as prodigal—no other bonds 
that hold as inexorably as the bond of love? 
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“Men—a lawyer or two—a referee—de- 
cided to remove a burden; but a higher court 
has replaced it.” 

He came and stood directly before her: 

“T dare not utter one word of love to you; 
I dare not touch you. What chance is there 
for such a man as I?” 

“No chance—for us,” she whispered. 

“ Go! ” 
_ For a second he stood motionless, then, 
swaying slightly, turned on his heel. 


CHAPTER XII 
HER WAY 


NEERGARD had already begun to make 
mistakes. The first was in thinking that, 
among those whose only distinction was their 
wealth, his own wealth permitted him the 
same insolence and ruthlessness that so fre- 
quently characterized them. 

Clever, vindictively patient, circumspect, 
and commercially competent as he had been, 
his intelligence was not of a high order. The 
intelligent never willfully make enemies; 
Neergard made them gratuitously, cynically 
kicking from under him the props he used in 
mounting the breach, and which he fancied 
he no longer needed as a scaffolding now that 
he had obtained a foothold on the outer wall. 
Thus he had sneeringly dispensed with 
Gerald; thus he had shouldered Fane and 
Harmon out of his way when they objected to 
the purchase of Neergard’s acreage adjoining 
the Siowitha preserve, and its incorporation 
as an integral portion of the club tract; thus 
he was pre, aring to rid himself of Ruthven for 
another reason. But he was not yet quite 
ready to spurn Ruthven, because he wanted a 
little more out of him—just enough to place 
himself on a secure footing among those of the 
younger set, where Ruthven, as hack cotillion 
leader, was regarded by the young with wide- 
eyed awe. 

Now he had arrived among those outlying 
camps where camp followers and masters 
mingled. Certain card rooms were open to 
him, certain drawing-rooms, certain clubs. 

Already the familiarity of his appearance 
and his name appeared to sanction his pres- 
ence; two minor clubs, but good ones—in need 
of dues—had strained at this social camel and 
swallowed him. Card rooms welcomed him 
—not the rooms once flung open contemptu- 
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ously for his plucking, but rooms where play 
was fiercer, and where those who faced him 
expected battle to the limit. 

And they got it, for he no longer felt obliged 
to lose. And that again was a mistake; he 
could not yet afford to win. 

Thick in the chance and circumstance of 
the outer camp, heavily involved financially 
and already a crushing financial force, meshed 
or spinning in his turn the strands and coun- 
terstrands of intrigue, with a dozen men al- 
ready mortally offended and a woman or two 
alarmed or half-contemptuously on guard, 
flattered, covetous, or afraid, the limit of 
Neergard’s intelligence was reached. 

George Fane, unpleasantly involved in 
Block Copper, angry, but not very much 
frightened, turned in casual good faith to 
Neergard to ease matters until he could cover. 
And Neergard locked him in the tighter and 
shouldered his way through Rosamund’s 
drawing-room to the sill of Sanxon Orchil’s 
outer office, treading on Harmon’s heels. 

Harmon, in disgust, wrath, and fear, went to 
Craig; Craig to Maxwell Hunt; Hunt wired 
Mottly; Mottly, cold and sleek in his con- 
tempt, came from Palm Beach. 

The cohesive power of caste is an unknown 
element to the outsider. That he had un- 
wittingly and prematurely aroused some un- 

“suspected force on which he had not counted 
and of which he had no definite knowledge 
was revealed to Neergard when he desired 
Rosamund to obtain for him an invitation to 
the Orchils’ ball. 

It appeared that she could not do so—that 
even the threatened tendency of Block Copper 
could not sharpen her wits to devise a way for 
him. Very innocently she told him that Jack 
Ruthven was leading the Chinese cotillion 
with Mrs. Delmour-Carnes from one end, 
Gerald Erroll with Gladys from the other—a 
hint that a card ought to be easy to obtain 
in spite of the strangely forgetful Orchils. 

Long since he had fixed upon Gladys Orchil 
as the most suitable silent partner for the un- 
built house of Neergard, unconcerned that 
rumor was already sending her abroad for the 
double purpose of getting rid of Gerald and of 
giving deserving aristocracy a look-in at the 
fresh youth of her and her selling price. 

So he had come, on various occasions, close 
to the unruffled skirts of this young girl—not 
yet, however, in her own house. But Sanxon 
Orchil had recently condescended to turn 
around in his office chair and leave his amus- 
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ing railroad combinations long enough to di- 
vide with Neergard a quarter of a million 
copper profits; and there was another turn 
to be expected when Neergard gave the 
word, 

Therefore it puzzled and confused Neer- 
gard to be overlooked where the gay world 
had been summoned with an accompanying 
blast from the public press; therefore he had 
gone to Rosamund with the curtest of hints; 
but he had remained, standing before her, 
checked, not condescending to irritation, but 
mentally alert to a new element of resistance 
which he had not expected—a new force, pal- 
pable, unlooked for, unclassified as yet in this 
schedule for his life’s itinerary. That force 
was the cohesive power of abstract caste in 
the presence of a foreign irritant threatening 
its atomic disintegration. That foreign and 
irritating substance was himself. 

Rosamund, smoothly groomed, golden- 
headed, and smiling, rose as Neergard moved 
slowly forward to take his leave. 

“So stupid of them to have overlooked 
you,” she said; “‘and I should have thought 
Gladys would have rememberea—unless——” 

“Unless what?” he asked. 

“Unless Gladys’s intellect, which has only 
room for one idea at a time, is already fully 
occupied with that Gerald boy”—she 
shrugged indulgently—‘“‘perhaps with her 
pretty American Grace and the outlook for 
the Insular invasion.” 

Neergard’s apple face was dull and mot- 
tled, and on the thin bridge of his nose the 
sweat glistened. He did not know what she 
meant; and she knew he did not. 

“Gerald, poor lad, is to be disciplined,” she 
observed. ‘‘The prettiest of American duch- 
esses takes her over next spring; and God 
knows the household cavalry needs green 
forage. Besides, even Jack Ruthven may 
stand the chance they say he stands if it is 
true he has made up his mind to sue for his 
divorce.” 

Again he felt the check of something in- 
tangible but real; and the vanity in him, 
flicked on the raw, peered out at her from his 
close-set eyes. For a moment he measured 
her from the edge of her skirt to her golden 
head, insolently. 

“You might remind your husband,” he 
said, “that I’d rather like to have a card to 
the Orchil affair.” 

“There is no use in speaking to George,” 
she replied regretfully, shaking her head. 
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“Try it,” returned Neergard with the hint 
of a snarl. 

That afternoon, alone in his office, Neer- 
gard remembered Gerald. And for the first 
time he understood the mistake of making an 
enemy out of what he had known only as a 
friendly fool. 

But it was a detail, after all—merely a 
slight error in assuming too early an arro- 
gance he could have afforded to wait for. He 
had waited a long, long while for some things. 

As for Fane, he had him locked up with his 
short account. No doubt he’d hear from the 
Orchils through the Fanes. However, to 
clinch the matter, he thought he might as well 
stop in to see Ruthven. A plain word or two 
to Ruthven indicating his own wishes—per- 
haps outlining his policy concerning the 
future house of Neergard—might as well be 
delivered now as later. 

As his cab drove up to the intricately orna- 
mental house of gray stone, a big touring 
limousine wheeled out from before the curb, 
and he caught sight of Sanxon Orchil and 
Phoenix Mottly inside, evidently just leaving 
Ruthven. 

His smiling and very cordial bow was re- 
turned coolly by Orchil, and apparently not 
observed at all by Mottly. He sat a second in 
his cab, motionless, the obsequious smile still 
stenciled on his flushed face; then the flush 
darkened. 

Ruthven in a lounging suit of lilac silk, 
sashed in with flexible silver, stood with his 
back to the door as Neergard was announced; 
and even after that Ruthven took his time 
to turn and stare, and nod with a deliberate 
negligence that accented the affront. 

Neergard sat down; Ruthven gazed out of 
the window, then, soft thumbs hooked in his 
sash, turned leisurely in impudent interroga- 
tion. 

“What the hell is the matter with you?” 
asked Neergard, for the subtle something he 
had been encountering all day had suddenly 
seemed to wall him out of all he had con- 
quered, forcing him back into the simpler 
sordid territory where ways and modes of 
speech were more familiar to him—where the 
spontaneous crudity of expression belonged— 
among the husks of all he had supposed dis- 
carded forever. 

“Really,” observed Ruthven, staring at the 
seated man, “I scarcely understand your re- 
mark.” 

“Well, you’ll understand it perhaps when I 
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choose to explain it,” said Neergard. “TI see 
there’s some trouble somewhere. What is 
it? What’s the matter with Orchil, and that 
hatchet-faced beagle pup, Mottly? Js there 
anything the matter, Jack?” 

“Nothing important,” said Ruthven with 
an intonation which troubled Neergard. 
“Did you come here to—ah—ask anything of 
me? Very glad to do anything, I’m sure.” 

“Are you? Well, then, I want a card to 
the Orchils’.” 

Ruthven began to explain, rather languidly, 
that it was impossible; but—‘“‘I want it,”’ in- 
sisted the other doggedly. 

“T can’t be of any service to you in this in- 
stance.” 

“Oh, yes, I think you can. I tell you I 
want that card. Do you understand plain 
speech?” 

“Ya-as,” drawled Ruthven, seating him- 
self a trifle wearily among his cushions, “but 
yours is so—ah—very plain—quite elemen- 
tal, you know. You ask for a bid to the 
Orchils’; I tell you quite seriously I can’t 
secure one for you.” 

“You'd better think it over,” said Neergard 
menacingly. 

“You insist?” in mildly bored deprecation. 

“Yes, I insist. Why can’t you—or why 
won’t you?” 

“Well, if you really insist, they—ah—don’t 
want you, Neergard.” 

“Who—why—how do you happen to know 
that they don’t? Is this some petty spite 
of that young cub, Gerald? Or”—and he 
almost looked at Ruthven—‘“‘is this some 
childish whim of yours?” 

“Oh, really now——” 

“Yes, really now,” sneered Neergard, 
“you’d better tell me. And you’d better 
understand, now, once for all, just exactly 
what I’ve.outlined for myself—so you can 
steer clear of the territory I operate in. 

“T need a little backing, but I can get along 
without it. And what I’m going to do is to 
marry Miss Orchil. Now you know; now 
you understand. I don’t care a damn about 
the Erroll boy; and I think I’ll discount right 
now any intentions of any married man to 
bother Miss Orchil after some Dakota decree 
frees him from the woman whom he’s driven 
into an asylum.” 

‘*So that is discounted, is it?” 

“T think so,” nodded Neergard. “TI don’t 
think that man will try to obtain a divorce 
until I say the word.” 
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“Oh! Why not?” 

“Because of my knowledge concerning that 
man’s crooked methods in obtaining for me 
certain options that meant ruin to his own 
country club,” said Neergard coolly. 

“Tsee. Howextraordinary! But the club 
has bought in all that land, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes—but the stench of your treachery 
remains, my friend.” 

“Not treachery, only temptation,” ob- 
served Ruthven blandly. “I’ve talked it all 
over with Orchil and Mottly———” 

“You—what!” gasped Neergard. 

“Talked about it,” repeated Ruthven, hard 
face guileless, and raising his eyebrows. “I 
told Orchil what you persuaded me to do——”’ 

“You—you damned——” 

“Not at all, not at all!” protested Ruthven, 
languidly settling himself once more among 
the cushions. “And by the way,” he added, 
“there’s a law—by-law—something or other, 
that I understand may interest you”—he 
looked up at Neergard, who had sunk back 
in his chair—“‘ about unpaid assessments ——”’ 

Neergard now for the first time was looking 
directly at him. 

“Unpaid assessments,” repeated Ruthven. 
“It’s a detail—a law—never enforced unless 
we—ah—find it convenient to rid ourselves of 
a member. It’s rather useful, you see, in 
such a case—a technical pretext, you know. 
I forget the exact phrasing; something about 
‘ceases to retain his membership, and such 
shares of stock as he may own in the said 
club shall be appraised and delivered to the 
treasurer upon receipt of the value’—or 
something like that.” 

Still Neergard looked at him, hunched up 
in his chair, chin sunk on his chest. 

“Thought it just as well to mention it,” 
said Ruthven blandly, “as they’ve seen fit to 
take advantage of the—ah—opportunity— 
under legal advice. You’ll hear from the 
secretary, I fancy—Mottly, you know. Js 
there anything more, Neergard?” 

Neergard, hunched up in his chair, began 
to understand. If Ruthven had been a 
blackguard—it was not for him to punish 
him—no, not even threaten to expose him. 
His own caste would take care of that; his own 
sort would manage such affairs. Meanwhile 
Neergard had presumed to annoy them, and 
the society into which he had forced himself 
and which he had digestively affected, squid- 
like, was now slowly turning itself inside out 
to expel him, as a foreign substance from which 
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such unimportant nutrition as he had afforded 
had been completely extracted. 


In due time Neergard, who still spent his 
penny on a morning paper, read about the 
Orchil ball. Then he rose wearily, and started 
downtown to see what his lawyers could do 
toward reinstating him in a club that had ex- 
pelled him—to find out if there remained the 
slightest trace of a chance in the matter. But 
even as he went he knew there could be none. 

He had less time now, and there was a new 
pressure which he was beginning to feel 
vaguely hostile to him in his business enter- 
prises—hitches in the negotiations of loans, 
delays, perhaps accidental, but annoying; 
changes of policy in certain firms who no 
longer cared to consider acreage as invest- 
ment; and’ a curiously veiled antagonism to 
him in a certain railroad, the reorganization 
of which he had dared once to aspire to. 

And one day he went home, very tired with 
a mental lassitude that depressed him and 
left him drowsy in his great armchair before 
the grate - too drowsy and apathetic even to 
examine the letters and documents laid out 
for him by his secretary, although one of them 
seemed to be important—something about 
alienation of affections, something about a 
yacht and Mrs. Ruthven, and a heavy suit to 
be brought unless other settlement was sug- 
gested as a balm to Mr. Ruthven. 

To dress for dinner was an effort—a purely 
mechanical operation which was only partly 
successful, although his man aided him. But 
he was too tired to continue the effort; and at 
last it was his man alone who disembarrassed 
him of his heavy clothing and who laid him 
among the bedclothes, where he sank back, 
relaxed, breathing loudly in the dreadful de- 
pressed stupor of utter physical and neurotic 
prostration. 

Meaningless to him the hurriedly intrusive 
attorneys—his own and Ruthven’s—who 
forced their way in that night—or was it the 
next, or months later? -A weight like the 
weight of death lay on him, mind and body. 
If he comprehended what threatened, what 
was coming, he did not care. The world 
passed on, leaving him lying there, nerveless, 
exhausted, a derelict on a sea too stormy for 
such as he—a wreck that might have sailed 
safely in narrower waters. 


Even before Neergard’s illness Ruthven’s 
domestic and financial affairs were in a. vil- 
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lainous mess. Whether or not his wife was 
mentally competent he did not know; he did 
not know anything about her. But he dared 
not make a legal issue of her probable con- 
tinued infirmity, because of his physical fear 
of Selwyn. 

But there was—or he thought that there 
had been—one way to begin the matter, and 
that was to pretend to assume Neergard 
responsible; and, on the strength of his wife’s 
summer sojourn aboard the Niobrara, turn on 
Neergard and demand a reckoning which he 
believed Selwyn would never hear of, because 
he did not believe Neergard dared defend 
the suit, and would sooner or later com- 
promise. 

Ruthven was too deadly afraid of Selwyn to 
begin suit at that stage of the proceedings. 
All he could do was to start, through his at- 
torneys, a search for his wife, and meanwhile 
try to formulate some sort of definite plan in 
regard to Gladys Orchil; for if that feather- 
brained youngster went abroad in the spring 
he meant to follow the young girl he had 
selected to rehabilitate the name, fortune, and 
house of Ruthven. ; 

This, in brief, was Ruthven’s general 
scheme of campaign; and the entire affair had 
taken some sort of shape, and was slowly be- 
ginning to move, when Neergard’s illness 
came as an absolute check, just as the first 
papers were about to be served on him. 

But he could still continue an unobtrusive 
search for the whereabouts of his wife, which 
he did. And the chances were that his attor- 
neys would find her without great difficulty, 
because Selwyn had not the slightest suspicion 
that he was being followed. 

Once a week Selwyn called at the Gerards’, 
spending most of his time while there with 
the children. Sometimes he saw Nina and 
Eileen, usually just returned or about to de- 
part for some function; and his visit, as a rule, 
ended with a cup of tea alone with Austin, and 
a quiet cigar in the library, where Kit-Ki sat, 
paws folded under, approving of the fireside 
warmth in a pleasurable monotone. 

Austin had begun to show a peculiar pride 
in the commercial development of Gerald, 
speaking often of his gratifying application to 
business, the stability of his modest position, 
the friends he was making among men of sub- 
stance, their regard for him. 

“Not that the boy is doing much of a busi- 
ness yet,” he would say with a tolerant shrug 
of his big fleshy shoulders, “but he’s laying 
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the foundation for success—a good, upright, 
solid foundation—with the doubtful scheming 
of Neergard left out.” 

Austin considered his cigar end, turning it 
round and round. ‘“There’s good stock in 
the boy; I always knew it—even when he 
acted like a yellow pup. You see, Phil, that 
my treatment of him was the proper treat- 
ment. I was right in refusing to mollycoddle 
him or put up with any of his callow, unbaked 
impudence. You know yourself that you 
wanted me to let up on him—make all kinds 
of excuses. Why, man, if I had given him an 
inch leeway he’d have been up to his ears in 
debt. But I was firm. He saw I’d stand no 
fooling. He didn’t dare contract debts which 
he couldn’t pay. So now, Phil, you can ap- 
preciate the results of my attitude toward 
him.” 

“T can, indeed,” said Selwyn thoughtfully. 

“Well, I’m glad of it. You thought me 
harsh—oh, I know you did!—but I don’t 
blame you. I knew what I was about. Why, 
Phil, if I hadn’t taken the firm stand I took 


that boy would have been running to Nina . 


and Eileen—he did go to his sister once, but 
he never dared try it again!—and he’d prob- 
ably have borrowed money of Neergard and 


—by Jove! he might even have come to you to 
get him out of his scrapes!” 

“Oh, scarcely that,” protested Selwyn with 
grave humor. 

After a few moments’ silence Austin said 


curiously: ‘“You’re a frugal bird. You 
used to be fastidious. Do you know that 
coat of yours is nearly the limit?” 

“Nonsense,” said Selwyn, coloring. 

“Tt is. What do you do with your money? 
Invest it, of course; but you ought to let me 
place it. You never spend any; you should 
have a decent little sum tucked away by this 
time. Do your Chaosite experiments cost 
anything now?” 

“No; the government 
them.” 

“Good business. What does the bally 

government think of the powder, now?” 
‘ “T can’t tell yet,” said Selwyn listlessly. 
“There’s a plate due to arrive to-morrow; it 
represents a section of the side armor of one of 
the new 22,000-ton battle ships. I hope to 
crack it.” 

A little later Austin cast the remains of his 
cigar from him, straightened up, yawned, 
patted his waistcoat, and looked wisely at the 
cat. 


is conducting 
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“T’m going to bed,” he announced. “ Boots 
is to bring back Nina and Eileen. You 
don’t mind, do you, Phil? I’ve a busy day 
to-morrow. There’s Scotch over there—you 
know where things are. Ring if you have 
a sudden desire for anything funny like pea- 
cock feathers on toast. There’s cold grouse 
somewhere underground if you’re going to be 
an owl. And don’t feed that cat on the 
rugs. Good night.” 

“Good night,” nodded Selwyn, relighting 
his cigar. 

He had been smoking for half an hour per- 
haps, lying deep in his chair, worn features 
dully illuminated by the sinking fire; and he 
was thinking about going—had again re- 
lighted his partly consumed cigar to help him 
with its fragrant companionship on his dark 
route homeward, when he heard a footfall on 
the landing, and turned to catch a glimpse of 
Gerald in overcoat and hat, moving silently 
toward the stairs. 

“Hello, old fellow!” he said, surprised. “TI 
didn’t know you were in the house.” 

The boy hesitated, turned, placed some- 
thing just outside the doorway, and came 
quickly into the room. 

“Philip!” he said with a curious, excited 
laugh, “I want to ask you something. I 
never yet came to you without asking some- 
thing and—you never have failed me. Would 
you tell me now what I had better do?” 

“Certainly,” said Selwyn; surprised and 
smiling; “‘ask me, old fellow. You’re not 
eloping with some nice girl, are you?” 

“Yes,” said Gerald, calm in his excitement, 
“cy am.” 

“What?” repeated Selwyn gravely; ‘what 
did you say?” 

“You guessed it. I came home and 
dressed and I’m going back to the Craigs’ to 
marry a girl whose mother and father won’t 
let me have her.” 

**Sit down, Gerald,” said Selwyn, removing 
the cigar from his lip; but ; 

“‘T haven’t time,” said the boy. ‘‘I simply 
want to know what you’d do if you loved a 
girl whose mother means to.send her to Lon- 
don to get rid of me and marry her to that 
Elliscombe fellow who was over here.” 

“‘There’s nothing dishonorable in this, of 
course.” 

“No,” said the boy. “I went to her 
mother and asked for her, and was sent about 
my business. Then I went to her father. 
You know him. He was decent; bland, evas- 
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ive, but decent. Well, I said to him, ‘I’m 
going to marry Gladys’; and he laughed and 
tried to look at his mustache; and after a 
while he asked to be excused. I took the 
count. Then I saw Gladys at the Craigs’, 
and I said, ‘Gladys, if you’ll give up the whole 
blooming heiress business and come with me, 
I’ll make you the happiest girl in Manhattan.’ 
And she looked me straight in the eyes and 
said, ‘I’d rather grow up with you than grow 
old forgetting you.’” 

“Did she say that?” asked Selwyn. 

“She said, ‘We’ve the greatest chance in 
the world, Gerald, to make something of each 
other. Is it a good risk?’ And I said, ‘It 
is the best risk in the world if you love 
me.’ And she said, ‘I do, dearly; I’ll take 
my chance.’ And that’s how it stands, 
Philip. She’s at the Craigs’—a suitcase and 
traveling gown upstairs. Suddy Gray and 
Betty Craig are standing for it, and”—with a 
flush—‘‘there’s a little church, you know—— 

“Well?” asked Gerald, almost tremu- 
lously. ‘“‘Can’t you say, ‘Go ahead!’?” 

“‘Don’t ask me.” 

‘No, I won’t,” said the boy simply. “A 
man doesn’t ask about such matters; he 
coes them. Tell Austin and Nina. And 
give this note to Eileen.” He opened a port- 
folio and laid an envelope in Selwyn’s hands. 
‘“‘And—by George!—I almost forgot! Here” 
—and he laid a check across the note in Sel- 
wyn’s hand—‘‘here’s the balance of what 
you’ve advanced me. Thank God, I’ve 
made it good, every cent. But the debt is 
only the deeper. Good-by, Philip.” _~ 

Selwyn held the boy’s hand a moment. 
Once or twice Gerald thought he meant to 
speak, and waited, but when he became aware 
of the check thrust back at him he forced it on 
Selwyn again, laughing: 

“No! no! If I did not stand clear and free 
in my shoes do you think I’d dare do what 
I’m doing? Do you suppose I’d ask a girl to 
face with me a world in which I owed a penny? 
Do you suppose I’m afraid of that world ?— 
or of a soul in it? Do you suppose I can’t 
take a living out of it?” 

So Gerald went away in the pride and ex- 
citement of buoyant youth to take love as he 
found it and where he found it. The affair 
made a splash in the social puddle, and the 
commotion spread outside of it. Sanxon 
Orchil was widely quoted as suavely and ur- 
banely deploring the premature consumma- 
tion of an alliance long since decided upon by 
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both families involved; Mrs. Orchil snapped 
her electric-blue eyes and held her peace— 
between her very white teeth; Austin Ger- 
ard, secretly astounded with admiration for 
Gerald, received the reporters with a counte- 
nance expressive of patient pain, but down- 
town he made public pretense of busy indif- 
ference, as though not fully alive to the ma- 
terial benefit connected with the unexpected 
alliance. Nina wept—happily at moments— 
—at moments she laughed—because she had 
heard all about the famous British invasion 
planned by the Orchils and abetted by Anglo- 
American aristocracy. 

Meanwhile the disorganization in the nurs- 
ery was tremendous; the children, vaguely 
aware of the household demoralization and 
excitement, took the opportunity to break 
loose on every occasion; Drina, taking ad- 
vantage, contrived to overeat herself and sit 
up late, and was put to bed sick; and Eileen, 
loyal, but sorrowfully amazed at her brother’s 
exclusion of her in such a crisis, became slowly 
overwhelmed with the realization of her own 
loneliness, and took to the seclusion of her 
own room, feeling tearful and abandoned. 

Nina misunderstood her, finding her lying 
on her bed, her pale face pillowed in her hair. 

“Only horridly ordinary people will believe 
that Gerald wanted her money,” said Nina. 
“ What are you crying for?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Eileen. 
ill?” 

‘No; only sick. Calomel will fix her, but 
she believes she’s close to dissolution and 
she’s sent for Boots to take leave of him— 
the little monkey! I’m soindignant. She’s 
taken advantage of the general demoraliza- 
tion to eat up everything in the house. 
Billy fell downstairs, fox hunting, and his 
nose bled all over that pink Kirman rug. 
Boots is a dear; do you know what he’s 
done?” 

“What?” asked Eileen listlessly. 

“Well, he and Phil have moved out of 
Boots’s house, and Boots has wired Gerald 
and Gladys that the house is ready for them 
until they can find a place of their own. Of 
course they’ll both come here—in fact, their 
luggage is upstairs now—Boots takes the 
blue room and Phil his old quarters. But 
don’t you think it is perfectly sweet of 
Boots? And isn’t it good to have Philip back 
again?” 

“Y-es,” said Eileen faintly. 

Nina had laid a cool smooth hand across 


“Ts Drina 
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her forehead, pushing back the hair—a light 
caress, sensitive as an unasked question. 

But there was no response, and presently 
the elder woman rose and went out along the 
landing, and Eileen heard her laughingly 
greeting Boots, who had arrived post haste on 
news of Drina’s plight. 

They went upstairs together. Nina knocked, 
peeped in, then summoned Mr. Lansing. 

Half an hour later Drina was asleep, hold- 
ing fast to Boots’s sleeve, and that young gen- 
tleman sat in a chair beside her, discussing 
with her pretty mother the plans made for 
Gladys and Gerald on their expected arrival. 

Eileen, pale and heavy-lidded, looked in 
on her way to some afternoon affair, nodding 
unsmiling to Boots. 

“Have you been rifling the pantry, too?” 
he whispered. ‘You lack your usual chro- 
matic symphony.” 

“No, Boots; I’m just tired. If I wasn’t 
physically afraid of Drina, I’d get you to run 
off with me—anywhere. What is that letter, 
Nina? For me?” 

“Tt’s for Phil. Boots brought it around, 
Leave it on the library table, dear, when you 
go down.” 

Eileen took the letter and turned away. A 
few moments later as she laid it on the library 
table, her eyes involuntarily noted the super- 
scription written in the long, angular, fash- 
ionable writing of a woman. 

How long she stood there she did not know, 
but the points of her gloved fingers were still 
resting on the table and her gaze was still con- 
centrated on the envelope when she felt Sel- 
wyn’s presence in the room, near, close; and 
looked up into his steady eyes. And knew 
he loved her. 

And suddenly. she broke down, for with his 
deep gaze in hers the overwrought specter had 
fled !—broke down, no longer doubting, bow- 
ing her head in her slim gloved hands, thrilled 
to the soul with the certitude of their unhappi- 
ness eternal, and the dreadful pleasure of her 
share. 

“What is it?” he made out to say, manag- 
ing also to keep his hands off her where she 
sat, bowed and. quivering, by the table. 

“N-nothing. A—a little crisis—over now 
—nearly over. It was that letter—other 
women writing you. And I — outlawed — 
tongue-tied. Don’t look at me, don’t wait. 
I—I am going out.” 

After awhile he heard the rustle of her 
gown as she left the room, and a little later he 
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straightened up, passed his hand across his 
tired eyes, and, looking down at the letter in 
his hand, broke the seal. 

It was from one of the nurses, Miss Casson, 
and shorter than usual: 

“Mrs. Ruthven is physically in perfect 
health, but yesterday we noted a rather 
startling change in her mental condition. 
There were, during the day, intervals that 
seemed perfectly lucid. Once she spoke of 
Miss Bond as ‘the other nurse,’ as though she 
realized something of the conditions sur- 
rounding her. Later I found her writing a 
letter at my desk. She left it unfinished when 
she went to drive—a mere scrap. I thought 
it best to inclose it, which I do, herewith.” 

The enclosure he opened: 

“Phil, dear, though I have been very ill I 
know you are my own husband. All the rest 
was only a child’s dream of terror——” 

And that was all—only this scrap, firmly 
written in the easy flowing hand he knew so 
well. He studied it for a moment or two, 
then resumed Miss Casson’s letter: 

‘A man stopped our sleigh yesterday, ask- 
ing if he was not speaking to Mrs. Ruthven. — 
I was a trifle worried, and replied that any 
communication for Mrs. Ruthven could be 
sent to me. 

“That evening two men—gentlemen ap- 
parently—came to the house and asked for 
me. I went down to receive them. One was 
a Dr. Mallison, the other said his name was 
Thomas B. Hallam, but gave no business ad- 
dress. 

“When I found that they had come without 
your knowledge and authority, I refused to 
discuss Mrs. Ruthven’s condition, and the one 
who said his name was Hallam spoke rather 
peremptorily and in a way that made me 
think he might be a lawyer. 

“One other matter worries Miss Bond and 
myself. The revolver you sent us at my re- 
quest has disappeared. We are nearly sure 
Mrs. Ruthven has it—you know she once 
dressed it as a doll—<alling it her Philippine 
doll!—but now we can’t find it. Somewhere 
she’s hidden it, and Miss Bond and I expect 
to secure it the next time she takes a fancy to 
have all her dolls out for a ‘house party.’” 

For a while he stood in the center of the 
room, head bent, narrowing eyes fixed; then 
he walked to the table where a directory lay. 

He found the name, Hallam, very easily— 
Thomas B. Hallam, lawyer, junior in the 
firm of Spencer, Boyd & Hallam. They 
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were attorneys for Jack Ruthven; he knew 
that. P 
Mallison he also found—Dr. James Malli- 
son, who, it appeared, conducted some sort of 
private asylum on Long Island. 

And when he had found what he wanted, 
he went to the telephone and rang up Mr. 
Ruthven, but the servant who answered the 
telephone informed him that Mr. Ruthven 
was not in town. 

Ruthven was totally unprepared for the 
report brought him by a private agency to the 
effect that Mrs. Ruthven was apparently in 
perfect health, living in the country, main- 
taining a villa and a staff of servants; that she 
might be seen driving a perfectly appointed 
Cossack sleigh any day with a groom on the 
rumble and a companion beside her; that she 
seemed to be perfectly sane, healthy in body 
and mind, comfortable, happy, and enjoying 
life under the protection of a certain Captain 
Selwyn, who paid all her bills and, at certain 
times, was seen entering or leaving her house 
at Edgewater. 

To all of which his attorneys listened very 
attentively, bade him have no fear of his life, 
requested him to make several affidavits and 
leave the rest to them for the present. 

Which he did, without hearing from them 

until Mr. Hallam telegraphed him to come to 
Edgewater if he had nothing better to do. 
’ And Ruthven had just arrived at that in- 
conspicuous Long Island village when his 
servant, at the telephone, replied to Selwyn’s 
inquiry that his master was out of town. 

Mr. Hallam was a very busy, very sanguine, 
very impetuous young man; and when he met 
Ruthven at the Edgewater station he told him 
promptly that he had the best case on earth; 
that he, Hallam, was going to New York on 
the train just leaving, and that Ruthven had 
better drive over and see for himself how 
gayly his wife maintained her household; for 
the Cossack sleigh had but just returned from 
the usual afternoon spin, and the young chate- 
laine of Willow Villa was now on the snow- 
covered lawn, romping with the coachman’s 
huge white wolf hound. It might be just as 
well for Ruthven to stroll up that way and 
see for himself. The house was known as the 
Willow Villa. Any hackman could drive him 
past it. 

The train began to move out of the station. 
Ruthven hesitated, then stepped away from 
the passing car with a significant parting nod 
to Hallam. 
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““There’s another train at four, isn’t there?” 
he asked an official. 

“‘Four-thirty, express. Yes, sir.” 

A hackman came up soliciting patronage. 
Ruthven motioned him to follow, leading the 
way to the edge of the platform. 

“Do you know the Willow Villa?” de- 
manded Ruthven. 

‘Willer Viller, sir? Yes, sir.” 

“T don’t want to go to the Willow Villa,” 
said Ruthven; “I want you to drive me past 
it, and then turn around and drive back here. 
Is that plain?” 

oe, oe.” 

Ruthven got into the closed body of the 
vehicle, rubbed the frost from the window, 
and peeked out. 

“‘What a God-forsaken place,” muttered 
little Mr. Ruthven with a hard grimace. “‘If 
she’s happy in this sort of a hole there’s no 
doubt she’s some sort of a lunatic.” 

The driver pulled up short, began to turn 
his horse, and pointing to a wooded hill to the 
west, explained that the Willow Villa stood 
there. 

Ruthven got out of the covered wagon, 
looked across at the low hill, and dug his 
gloved hands deeper into his fur-lined pockets. 

For awhile he stood in the snow, stolid, 
thoughtful, puffing his cigar. A _half-con- 
temptuous curiosity possessed him to see his 
wife once more before he discarded her. 

He said to the hackman: ‘“‘ You wait here. 
I’m going over to the Willow Villa for a few 
moments, and then I’ll want you to drive me 
back to the station in time for that four- 
thirty. Do you understand?” 

The man said he understood, and Ruthven, 
bundled in his fur coat, picked his way across 
the crust, through a gateway, and up what 
appeared to be a hedged lane. There were 
clumps of evergreens about, tall cedars, a bit 
of bushy foreland, and a stretch of snow. And 
across this open space of snow a young girl 
was moving, followed by a white wolf hound. 

At first Ruthven thought it was his wife, 
then he was not sure, and he cast his cigar 
away and followed, slinking forward among 
the evergreens. But the youthful fur-clad 
figure kept straight on to the veranda of the 
house, and Ruthven, curious and determined 
to find out whether it was Alixe or not, left the 
semishelter of the evergreens and crossed the 
open space just as the woman’s figure disap- 
peared around an angle of the veranda. 
When he turned the angle of the porch 
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there was no one there; only an open door 
confronted him, with a big mild-eyed wolf 
hound standing in the doorway, looking 
steadily up at him. Ruthven glanced some- 
what dubiously at the dog, then, as the animal 
made no offensive movement, he craned his 
fleshy neck, striving to see inside the house. 
He did see—nothing very much—only the 
same young girl, still in her furs, emerging 
from an inner room, her arms full of dolls. 

In his eagerness to see more, Ruthven 
pushed past the great white dog, who withdrew 
his head disdainfully from the unceremonious 
contact, but quietly followed Ruthven into 
the house, standing beside him, watching him 
out of great, limpid, deerlike eyes. 

But Ruthven no longer heeded the dog. 
. His amused and slightly sneering gaze was 
fastened on the girl in furs who had entered 
what appeared to be a living room to the 
right, and now, down on her knees beside a 
couch, smiling and talking confidentially and 
quite happily to herself, was placing her dolls 
in a row against the wall. 

The dolls were of various sorts, some 
plainly enough home made, some very waxy 
and gay in sash and lace, some with polished 
smiling features of porcelain. One doll, how- 
ever, was different—a bit of ragged red flan- 
nel and something protruding to represent the 
head, something that glittered. And the girl 
in the fur jacket had this curious doll in her 
hands when Ruthven, to make sure of her 
identity, took a quick impulsive step forward. 

Then the great white dog growled, very 
low, and the girl in the fur jacket looked 
around and up quickly. 

Alixe! He realized it as she caught his pale 
eyes fixed on her; and she stared, sprang to 
her. feet still staring. Then into her eyes 
leaped terror, the living horror of recognition 
distorting her face. And as she saw he 
meant to speak she recoiled, shrinking away, 
turning in her fright like a hunted thing. 
The strange doll in her hand glittered; it was 
a revolver wrapped in a red rag. 

““W-what’s the matter?” he stammered, 
stepping forward, fearful of the weapon she 
clutched. 

But at the sound of his voice she screamed, 
crept back close against the wall, screamed 
again, pushing the shining muzzle of the 
weapon deep into her fur jacket above her 
breast. 

“F-for God’s sake!” he gasped, “‘don’t 
fire!—don’t * 
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She closed both eyes and pulled the trigger; 
something knocked her flat against the wall, 
but she heard no sound of a report, and she 
pulled the trigger again and felt another 
blow. 

The second blow must have knocked her 
down, for she found herself rising to her 
knees, reaching for the table to aid her. But 
her hands were all red and slippery; she 
looked at them stupidly, fell forward, rose 
again, with the acrid smell of smoke choking 
her, and her pretty fur jacket all soaked with 
the warm wet stuff which stained both hands, 
groped in the rushing darkness, and swayed 
forward, falling loosely and flat. And this 
time she did not try to rise. 

As for the man, they finally contrived to 
drag the dog from him, and lift him to the 
couch, where he lay twitching among the dolls 
for a while; then stopped twitching. Later 
in the night men came with lanterns who car- 
ried him away. A doctor said that there was 
the usual chance for partial recovery. 


ARS AMORIS 


NINE days is the period of time allotted the 
human mind in which to wonder at anything. 
Ruthven was evidently done for; that the 
spark of mere vitality might linger for years 
in the exterior shell of him, familiar to his 
world, concerned that world no more. Interest 
in him was laid aside with the naive and per- 
functory finality that the memory of Alixe was 
laid away with. 

As for Selwyn, a few people noticed his 
presence at the services; but even that episode 
was forgotten before he left the city, six hours 
later, under an invitation from Washington 
which admitted of no delay on the score of 
private business or of personal perplexity. 
For the summons was peremptory and his 
obedience so immediate that a telegram to 
Austin comprised and concluded the entire 
ceremony of his leave-taking. 

Later he wrote a great many letters to 
Eileen Erroll—not one of which he ever sent. 
But the formality of his silence was ng mys- 
tery to her; and her response was silence pro- 
found as the stillness in her soul. 

Toward the end of March the special serv- 
ice battle-ship squadron of the North Atlantic 
fleet commenced testing Chaosite in the vicin- 
ity of the Southern rendezvous. Both main 
and secondary batteries were employed. Sel- 
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wyn had been aboard the flagship for nearly 
a month. 

In April the armored ships left the Southern 
drill ground and began to move northward. 
A destroyer took Selwyn across to the great 
fortress inside the Virginia capes and left him 
there. During his stay there was almost 
constant firing; later he continued northward 
as far as Washington; but it was not until 
June that he telegraphed Austin: 


Government satisfied. 
next session. 


Appropriation certain 


Am on my way to New York. 


Austin, in his house, which was now dis- 
mantled for the summer, telephoned Nina at 
Silverside that he had been detained and 
might not be able to grace the festivities, which 
were to consist of a neighborhood dinner to 
the younger set in honor of Mrs. Gerald. 
But he said nothing about Selwyn, and Nina 
did not suspect that her brother’s arrival in 
New York had anything to do with Austin’s 
detention. 

There was in Austin a curious substreak of 
sentiment which seldom came to the surface 
except where his immediate family was in- 
volved. In his dealings with others he 
avoided it; even with Gerald and Eileen there 


had been little of this sentiment apparent. 
But where Selwyn was concerned, from the 
very first days of their friendship, he had 
always felt in his heart very close to the man 
whose sister he had married, and always 
almost automatically on his guard to avoid 


any expression of that affection. Once he 
had done so, or attempted to, when Selwyn 
first arrived from the Philippines, and it 
made them both uncomfortable to the verge 
of profanity, but remained as a shy source of 
solace to them both. 

And now, as Selwyn came leisurely up the 
front steps, Austin, awaiting him feverishly, 
hastened to smooth the florid jocose mask 
over his features, and walked into the room, 
big hand extended, large bantering voice un- 
disturbed by the tremor of a welcome which 
filled his heart and came near filling his eyes. 

“So you’ve stuck the poor old government 
at last, have you? Took ’em all in—forts, 
fleet, and the marine cavalry? Where’s your 
luggage? Oh, is it all here?—enough, I 
mean, for us to catch a train for Silverside 
this afternoon. Nina and Eileen are giving a 
shindy for Gladys—that’s Gerald’s new ac- 
quisition, you know. So if you don’t mind 
butting into a baby show we’ll run down.” 
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Austin went to the telephone and called up 
his house at Silverside, saying that he’d be 
down that evening with a guest. 

Nina got the message just as she had ar- 
ranged her table; but woman is born to sor- 
row and heiress to all the unlooked-for idio- 
cies of man. 

“Dear,” she said to Eileen, the tears of 
uxorial vexation drying unshed in her pretty 
eyes, “‘Austin has thought fit to seize upon 
this moment to bring a man down to dinner. 
So if you are dressed would you kindly see 
that the table is rearranged, and then tele- 
phone somebody to fill in—two girls, you 
know. The oldest Craig girl might do for 
one. Beg her mother to let her come. 

Eileen laughed. ‘Oh, Nina, do let Drina 
come this once! It can’t hurt her—she’ll look 
so quaint. The child’s nearly fifteen, you 
know; do let me put up her hair. Boots will 
take her in.” 

“Well, you and Austin can administer the 
calomel to-morrow, then. And do ring up 
Daisy Craig; tell her mother I’m desper- 
ate, and that She and Drina can occupy the 
same hospital to-morrow.” 

And so it happened that among the jolly 
youthful throng which clustered around the 
little candle-lighted tables in the dining room 
at Silverside, Drina, in ecstasy, curly hair just 
above the nape of her slim white neck, and 
cheeks like pink fire, sat between Boots and 
a vacant chair reserved for her tardy father. 

For Nina had waited as long as she dared; 
then Boots had been summoned to take in 
Drina and the youthful Craig girl; and, as 
there were to have been six at a table, at that 
particular table sat Boots decorously facing 
Eileen, with the two children on either hand 
and two empty chairs flanking Eileen. 

A jolly informality made up for Austin’s 
shortcoming; Gerald and his pretty bride were 
the centers of delighted curiosity from the 
Minster twins and the Innis girls and Evelyn 
Cardwell—all her intimates. And the younger 
Draymores, the Grays, Lawns, and Craigs 
were there in force—gay, noisy, unembar- 
rassed young people who seemed scarcely 
younger or gayer than the young matron, their 
hostess. 

Boots’s eyes opened wider and wider in 
sheer amazement at the capacity of woman in 
embryo for rations sufficient to maintain a 
small garrison. 

“There’ll be a couple of reports,” he said 
to himself with a shudder, “like Selwyn’s 
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Chaosite. And then there’ll be no more 
Drina and Daisy— Hello!” he broke off, 
astonished. ‘‘Well, upon my word of words! 
Phil Selwyn!—or I’m a broker!” 

“Phil!” exclaimed Nina. ‘Oh, Austin!— 
and you never told us——” 

Austin, ruddy and bland, came up to make 
his excuses; a little whirlwind of excitement 
passed like a brisk breeze over the clustered 
tables as Selywn followed; and a dozen im- 
pulsive bare arms were outstretched to greet 
him as he passed, returning the bright, eager 
salutations on every hand. 

“‘Train was late as usual,” observed Austin. 
‘Philip and I don’t mean to butt into this 
very grand function— Hello, Gerald! Hello, 
Gladys! Where’s our obscure corner below 
. the salt, Nina? Oh, over there——” 

Selwyn had already caught sight of the 
table destined for him. A deeper color crept 
across his bronzed face as he stepped for- 
ward, and his firm hand closed over the slim 
hand offered. ' 

Her lovelipess had been a memory; he had 
supposed he realized it to himself; but the 
superb, fresh beauty of the girl dazed him. 
There was a strange new radiancy, a living 
brightness to her that seemed almost unreal. 


Exquisitely unreal her voice, too, and the 
slightly bent head, crowned with the splendor 
of her hair; and the slowly raised eyes, two 
. deep blue miracles tinged with the hues of 
paradise. 

“‘There’s no use,” sighed Drina, ‘‘I shall 


not be able to dance. Boots, there’s to be a 
dance, you know; so I’ll sit on the stairs with 
Daisy Craig; and you’ll come to me occa- 
sionally, won’t you?” 

Miss Craig yawned frightfully and made a 
purely mechanical move toward an iced straw- 
berry. Before she got it Nina gave the rising 
signal. 

“Are you remaining to smoke?” asked 
Eileen as Selwyn took her to the doorway. 

‘Because, if you are not—I’ll wait for you.” 

“Where?” he asked. 

“Anywhere. Find me when you can get 
away. Nina is signaling me now.” 

Again, as of old, her outstretched hand— 
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the little formality symbolizing to him the 
importance of all that concerned them. He 
touched it. 

“On the lawn out there—farther out, in 
the starlight,’ he whispered—his voice 
broke—‘‘my darling——” 

She bent her head, passing slowly before 
him, turned, looked back, her answer in her 
eyes, her lips, in every limb, every line and 
contour of her, as she stood a moment, looking 
back. 

Austin and Boots were talking volubly 
when he went back into the fine haze of aro- 
matic smoke. Gerald stuck close to him, 
happy, excited, shy byturns. Others came up 
on every side—young, frank, confident fellows, 
nice in bearing, of good speech and manner. 

And outside waited their pretty partners of 
the younger set, gossiping in hall, on stairs 
and veranda in garrulous bevies, all filmy 
silks and laces and bright-eyed expectancy. 

The long windows were open to the ve- 
randa; Selwyn, with his arm through Gerald’s, 
walked to the railing and looked out across 
the fragrant star-lit waste. And very far 
away they heard the sea intoning the hymn 
of the four winds. ; 

Then the elder man withdrew his arm and 
stood apart for a while. A little later he de- 
scended to the lawn, crossed it, and walked 
straight out into the waste. 

He halted to listen; he looked long and 
steadily into the darkness around him. Sud- 
denly he saw her—a pale blur in the dusk. 

“Eileen?” 

“Ts it you, Philip?” 

She stood waiting as he came up through 
the purple gloom of the moorland, the stars’ 
brilliancy silvering her—waiting—yielding in 
pallid silence to his arms, crushed in them, 
looking into his eyes, dumb, wordless. 

Then slowly the pale sacrament changed as 
the wild-rose tint crept into her face; her arms 
clung to his shoulders, higher, tightened 
around his neck. And from her lips she gave 
into his keeping soul and body, guiltless as 
God gave them, to have and to hold beyond 
such incidents as death and the eternity that no 
man clings to save in the arms of such as she. 


THE END 
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LD veteran who hast fought three hundred years, 
Three hundred winters with their sleets and snows, 
And welcomed back from exile, spring by spring, 
The South wind as thine ally and thy friend,— 
At last thy great campaigns are over; now 
Nears to its end thy long and blameless life. 


Dear old companion of my boyhood hours, 

Our neighbor on that day when I was born, 
Our neighbor on that day my father died,— 
You knew old friends of mine who passed away, 
Gone to the churchyard—scattered over earth; 
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Now comes thy summons, and my list of friends 
Shall lessen as thou goest on before. 


Ah, thou wert true in many, many things, 

And never wast thou false to aught on earth; 

Ah, thou hast showered blessings many times, 

But never have thy branches waved a curse. 

Gift after gift hath fallen from thy hands, 

Though no one ever brought a gift to thee. 

The blue jay. from thy branches, like a shrew, 
Hath fumed and fretted at some crawling snake; 
The crow hath croaked and quarreled from thy limbs, 
The owl hath cried, the whippoorwill complained; 
In summer, doves have mourned among thy leaves, 
In winter, winds have moaned among thy boughs; 
But never, in the seasons foul or fair, 
Hast thou spoke ill of any living thing. 


‘Through fiery noons the patient sheep have lain, 
Cud-chewing, dozing in thy grateful shade; 

The squirrel found a home within thy trunk; 
Thy boughs were free for nest of every bird; 
Thine acorns fell to please the chuckling swine; 
The chipmunk scooped a lodgment at thy roots; 
The raccoon and opossum, close pursued, 
Found refuge from the hunter and his hounds. 
Yet not one bird that ever flew through heaven, 
And not one crawling creature of the ground, 
Gave thanks for shelter, refuge, or a home, 

Or brought thee gold or silver for thy pains. 


There, too, a boy, I dreamed my foolish dreams 
As long, long summer days would wax and wane; 
Lost in the pages of some magic book, 

I fancied for myself its glorious deeds. 

Thou sawest when my wild, impatient feet 

Left the old farm to wander through the world; 
Thou sawest me forsake thee, full of hope, 

And then, long after, in defeat return. 

Then lying at thy feet, mine aching heart 
Learned its hard lesson,—patience with its lot. 


No wise man ever said thou hadst a soul, 

No creed hath promised thee a hope of heaven; 
Yet thou, without inducement of reward, 

Eschewed all Evil, giving only Good. 

The. artist dreams of palms of Paradise, ’ 

The poet sings of meeting friends in heaven; 

And thou, fast-rooted by the stream of life, 
Shouldst be at home in Eden, as on earth. 

Then, since no man can rend the secret veil, 

Who knows but you and I shall somewhere meet again ? 
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BY W. G. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ALL STREET is filled with 
very rich and very strong 
banking houses each wield- 
ing autocratic power within 
its own special sphere of in- 
fluence. These great com- 
binations of capital are 
Bee governed by community-of-interest 
principles in their broad attitude toward the 
public, but sometimes they find themselves 
working at cross purposes, and on such occa- 
sions as these the Financial District becomes 
enveloped in storm clouds. Confusion and 
alarm prevail, lightnings play, and the ex- 
perienced denizens of the Street seek the 
protection of the cyclone cellars. It is the 
unwritten law of Wall Street that when the 
giant combinations get to fighting among 
themselves it is the part of wisdom to hunt 
shelter; in other words to stand from under 
commitments which involve the elements of 
risk. 

The Northern Pacific corner, for instance, 
shook Wall Street to its foundations some 
six years ago and formed a dramatic prelude 
to sensational developments extending through 
a series of years. Interests represented by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and his ally Mr. 
James J. Hill became involved in a contest 
with Mr. E. H. Harriman and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. for the control of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Control was deemed of vital im- 
portance by both factions and before it could 
be determined which side had won, the price 
of Northern Pacific was run up to $1,000 a 
share. The unwritten history of that famous 
corner has it that some of the highest prices 
were paid by brokers who had “bucketed” 
trades of customers and preferred to stand 
tremendous losses on the transactions rather 
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than face exposure and expulsion from the 
Stock Exchange. Names were freely bandied 
about during that exciting period, but nothing 
ever came of the gossip. It was before the 
day of muck-rake popularity, and as the en- 
trapped brokers paid the penalty of their 
indiscretions nobody felt called upon to move 
in their further pursuit. The Northern Pa- 
cific fight ended in a compromise which 
adherents of each faction stoutly declare to 
have been a victory for their respective 
favorite. 

A disastrous panic attended this battle of 
the Titans in which dozens of houses failed 
and hundreds of individuals were ruined. 
The bitterness engendered by the contest has 
never died out, and down to the present 
writing knives are drawn on the slightest 
provocation. At the back of Mr. Harriman 
is the formidable figure of Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, next to the Rothschilds the richest 
Jew in the world, a man of exemplary per- 
sonal morality and as unforgiving as an Arab. 
The two opposing factions in Wall Street, 
designated in the terse language of the dis- 
trict as the “ Morgan faction” and the “Schiff 
faction,” are likely to continue in hostile align- 
ment as long as the two great leaders remain 
in the limelight. 

Greater ‘than either the Morgan or the 
Schiff faction there looms into the foreground 
the “Standard Oil Party,” more often speci- 
fied in the anonymous gossip and literature 
of the hour as “26 Broadway.” This tre- 


mendously powerful factor in the larger 
financial and business affairs of the day has 
developed slowly and unostentatiously (almost 
stealthily) until from a comparatively modest 
rating a dozen years ago it practically domi- 
In addition 


nates the Wall Street situation. 
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to stupendous railroad and industrial in- 
vestments it controls groups of banks and 
trust companies in New York City having 
over $400,000,000 deposits and owns blocks 
of stock, in leading fiscal institutions in most 
of the large commercial and financial centers 
of the United States, besides having owner- 
ship interests in many foreign banks. Its 
financial influence is world-wide. 

In Wall Street, Standard Oil exercises a 
species of terrorism. ‘The astute Mr. John 
W. Gates not long ago confided to a friend 
that it would be the height of folly for any 
man or combi- 
nation of men to 
engage in any 
enterprise of 
magnitude with- 
out first ascer- 
taining whether 
Standard Oil 
would look upon 
it kindly. 

The unpreju- 
diced opinion is 
often expressed 
in thoughtful 
Wall Street dis- 
cussion that the 
leading men of 
the original 
Standard Oil 
group have not 
grown as fast as 
their fortunes, 
and that they 
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magnates as offensive. This concern had 
been going along quietly for many years and 
built up an enviable reputation on both sides 
of the Atlantic for stability and for everything 
that goes with proved sagacity and conser- 
vative financial conduct. When word reached 
“26 Broadway” that this house had under- 
written some of the securities put out by the 
offensive individual referred to, warning was 
sent it to withdraw from the deal. The 
house, however, had gone too far and ignored 
the warning. 

The general market situation at that time 
was disturbed. 
It was suffering 
from a bad case 
of indigestion 
and the moment 
chanced to be 
inopportune for 
the flotation of 
new enterprises. 
It so happened 
that the interna- 
tional banking 
house in ques- 
tion had three or 
four other good- 
sized deals on in 
a state of incom- 
pleteness. To 
borrow a Wall 
Street collo- 
quialism, it was 
“spread out”; 
that is, unusual- 








are dangerously 
deficient in ap- 
preciating their 
changed relationship to the public or a full 
sense of the responsibilities which go with im- 
mense wealth actively and diversely employed. 
Instances are cited where within the very re- 
cent past the crushing power of the Standard 
Oil multimillions has been used to destroy 
and ruin rivals whose only crime was that of 
being in the way of or interfering with the 
plans or ambitions of the mighty Rockefeller 
combination. A. specific instance of relent- 
less pursuit of other men engaged in legiti- 
mate business who had chanced to run counter 
to Standard Oil revenges, is that of a well- 
known and respectable international banking 
house which in the regular course of business 
had extended financial aid and influence to a 
mining man considered by Standard Oil 
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ly extended. 
The house 
presently found 
itself a storm center. Its credit was attacked 
in various quarters and stocks in which it was 
interested were viciously raided. Hints began 
to circulate that “‘26 Broadway” was “gun- 
ning” for the concern and that if it did not 
abandon its latest ally it would be put out of 
business. The individual partners of the 
house, some living abroad and others in this 
country, came to the rescue and by drawing 
upon their personal resources reénforced it 
to the extent of many million dollars cash and 
credits. The fight against it was still kept up 
and the partners went deeper into their pock- 
ets. The banking house was obliged to make 
heavy sacrifices to sustain itself and ultimately 
made its peace with the Standard Oil combi- 
nation by throwing over the obnoxious person 








































“An object of flattering attention by important bankers.” 


against whom the magnates were at war. 
The experience cost the offending firm many 
millions of dollars. It was very much stronger 
than the Street imagined, else it could not have 
withstood the forces of destruction that were 
directed against it with merciless energy. 
One of the methods employed to get rid of 
objectionable persons in Wall Street who 
persist in conducting their operations without 
regard to the plans or wishes of the powers 
is to “load them with money” and then call 
for its repayment at inconvenient periods. 
This is usually accomplished by subtly play- 
ing upon the vanity of the intended victim. 
He is made an object of flattering attention 
by important bankers and other people of 
consequence of the Street. It is conveyed 
to him that his genius is becoming recognized 
and that the really big fellows of the Street 
see in him truly Napoleonic qualities. He is 
informed that this bank and that bank and the 
other bank will be only too glad to extend him 
credits. The borrowing of money is made 
very easy for him and little by little he extends 
himself. He is consulted by representatives 
of the great combinations and his judgment 
is asked on the market. Pleased beyond 
measure that he should have found recog- 
nition in this manner, he generally feels it 
incumbent upon him to “make good” and 
further strengthen his position by buying 
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huge blocks of some stock for which 
he may have expressed a preference 
or into which he has been skillfully 
steered. He still finds it easy to 
borrow money from favored banks 
—until his collaterals are all in. 

Suddenly a change in conditions 
takes place. The temperature falls. 
Genial warmth and cordiality make 
room for coolness and indifference. 
The market begins to react. Cavy- 
alry charges against the favorites 
are made by conspicuous market 
generals. The banks wherein the 
momentarily distinguished victim 
has: borrowed most of his money 
call upon him for more margins. 
He struggles to produce collateral 
and when he can go no farther he 
is obliged to reduce his holdings in 
the market. This process is called 
“compulsory liquidation.” Through 
mysterious. channels everybody in 
the Street is advised of what is go- 
ing on and the attention of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of traders is 
turned his way. On the floor of the Ex- 
change the professionals help the market 
down on him. The banks become more 
persistent and angrily demand that he either 
supplement his margins or close out his trades. 
They are adamant and, oh, so cold. 

The longer the victim holds on the worse it 
is for him, unless he is very strong and 
shrewd enough to realize early in the experi- 
ence what is ahead of him. Usually when 
the curtain falls on the last scene the victim 
is awreck. If hesurvives the trial, he knows 
he has been put through a course of discipline 
and he knows why. 

There may be murder in his heart, but the 
chances are he submits with the best grace 
possible to the frightful punishment inflicted 
upon him and resolves that he will never again 
put himself in a position to be crucified. He 
may not be broken-hearted, but he has cer- 
tainly added to his store of wisdom, and al- 
though he may be in the Street twenty years 
longer, he rarely “gets gay,” interferes with the 
plans of the big people, or attempts to swim 
counter to the tidal current, leastwise not 
after warning has been served upon him. 

Within the memory of many of the younger 
arrivals in Wall Street a group of strong 
banks usually classed as “Standard Oil” in- 
stitutions loaned a very rich trader of “‘plung- 
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ing” proclivities nearly $50,000,000 and then 
began to close in on him at the very top of 
a spectacular bull movement for which he 
was to some extent responsible on account 
of the magnitude and aggressiveness of his 
operations. Before he could extricate him- 
self his paper profits had disappeared and 
he was a loser fora huge sum. He confessed 
to the loss of $10,000,000. But here was 
another case where the victim’s resources 
had been underestimated. He was a multi- 
millionaire at the end of the play and his 
return to the Street is predicted. He 
knows enough, however, not to place himself 
in the power of any man or combination of 
men. He counts the experience gained dur- 
ing that cyclonic era as strictly educational 
and as having been tuition cheaply bought. 
The only excuse offered for the campaign 
against this particular individual was that he 
was “‘too noisy” and that it might be just as 
well to ‘‘get him out of the way” before he 
became unbearable. 

There is nothing ennobling in the spectacle 
of men worth presumably from $100,000,000 
to $250,000,000 each organizing a corpora- 
tion with a vast share capital three quarters 
wind and one quarter merit and then by every 
manipulative art known in Wall Street un- 
loading the output on a deceived and swindled 
public. Yet this is what Mr. Thomas W. 
Lawson, of Boston, charges against 
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associates to milk. The flippant inquiry is 
often heard in Wall Street, ‘““Of what use 
is a cow except to milk?”—a philosophy 
well understood by the Standard Oil Dairy- 
men’s Association, with headquarters at 26 
and 42 Broadway and 52 Wall Street. The 
public which hears of these things and be- 
lieves them cannot think well of the men 
who resort to questionable methods to in- 
crease fortunes already beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice and who have no more 
use for the added millions they extort from 
the public by the market rigging than a 
miser in bricks would have for piling up more 
bricks on top of a useless accumulation of the 
same material on a desert island. 

The story of the stock market furnishes 
multiplied .evidence of the smallness of the 
stature of the Standard Oil group of finan- 
ciers. As long as they were engaged in the 
production, refining, and sale of petroleum 
and .its by-products they might have found 
justification for cutthroat methods, but now 
that they have outgrown the necessity for 
the further employment of these methods 
there must remain an uncontrollable pre- 
judice against further remorseless warfare 
having for its object the confiscation of 
more millions and their mere accumula- 
tion, in order to build up a power which is 
already a menace to the entire business world. 





the group of Standard Oil multi- 





millionaires in the case of Amal- 
gamated Copper—and he has not 
been proceeded against for civil or 
criminal libel. Furthermore he 
seems to have the record on his side. 
This same Amalgamated Copper 
has been from almost the day of its 
organization down to the present 
writing one of the most notoriously 
manipulated stocks in Wall Street 
and has been used repeatedly to 
“milk the public.” The legitimate 
business of Amalgamated is to mine 
and sell copper. The rank and file 
of stockholders have received mod- 
erate returns on their investment, 
but almost nothing in comparison 
to the profits won by insiders in their 
gambling operations on the Stock 
Exchange, if current report can be 
credited. 

Amalgamated Copper has been 
a good cow for Mr. Rogers and his 








“Three quarters wind and one quarter merit.” 
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A character study of men prominent in any 
phase of an epoch very often gives the student 
a clearer and more correct conception of forces 
at work than any mere situation analysis, 
however carefully and impartially it might 
be made. We find the Wall Street of to-day 
not so very different from the Wall Street of 
yesterday or of twenty or forty years ago, 
excepting in degree. The giants of this day 
and generation are larger than those of former 
days and generations only because they have 
to perform on a grander scale and upon a 
larger stage. ‘The proportions have remained 
about the same. 
Leadership is al- 
most invariably 
won by reason 
of commanding 
ability, daunt- 
less courage, 
and the posses- 
sion of those 
other qualities 
which go to 
make the gen- 
eral. 

Take Mr. J. 
P. Morgan as a 
type of the men 
of Wall Street 
who do big 
things. Mr. 
Morgan is aman 
of much brains, 
comprehension, 
and scope, and 
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increased by indorsement of bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies at least $100,000,000 ad- 
ditional. Senator La Follette in a speech 
on the floor of Congress not long since stated 
that this entire capitalization represented 
property worth $250,000,000, or about one 
seventh of the face value of the securities. 

The Steel Trust may not, within the life of 
its creator, grow to the full size of the pro- 
spectus estimate, yet it has made substantial 
headway in that direction since its formation 
six years ago. Ona gross business of nearly 
$700,000,000 it is earning net $165,000,000 

, per annum, or 
at the rate of 
about twenty- 
five per cent. 
The danger of 
this extraordi- 
nary showing 
lies in the fact 
that the trust 
must ultimately 
become a target 
for the attack of 
tariff revisionists 
who will point 
to it as a’‘monu- 
mental illustra- 
tion of the un- 
righteousness of 
overmuch pro- 
tection. What- 
ever the market 
effect may be of 





such a crusade, 





brave as a Nu- 
midian lion. For 
twenty years 
he was the ac- 
knowledged King of Wall Street. He is as big 
a man now as he ever was, but he is no longer 
isolated. Other kings have grown up in 
importance and influence in the financial 
garden. Mr. Morgan has quite as distinctly 
the traits of a promoter as those of a banker, 
organizer, and reorganizer. He is patriotic 
from the soles of his feet to the crown of his 
head. He has gone his length on his faith 
that the country will “grow up” to any 
proposition, however large it might be. The 
Steel Trust is the crowning illustration of his 
boundless faith in the glory of the nation. 
That mammoth corporation when launched 
represented a share and bonded capitalization 
of over $1,500,000,000, which has since been 


“A philosophy well understood by the Standard Oil 


Dairymen’s Association.” 


it is becoming 
daily more evi- 
dent that the 
big Steel Trust 
must bear the brunt of political bombard- 
ment. That fact, however, does not de- 
tract from the splendor of Mr. Morgan’s 
greatest achievement in the manufacture and 
sale of securities. The record he made there 
is not likely to be surpassed in a generation. 
True, in the successful carrying out of his 
part of the performance tens of thousands of 
investors lured by his great name into putting 
their money into Steel Trust stocks at flotation 
figures lost their savings to an aggregate of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, yet the giant 
corporation still lives and does business. It 
is not of record that any of the moving figures 
of this great consolidation went broke. That 
may have been because they “‘sold theirs first,” 
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in accordance with the time-honored custom 
of the Street. 

Being manufacturers, it stands to reason 
that they took advantage of favorable mar- 
kets to sell their output. They were not in 
the business of manufacturing securities 
with which to paper their own walls or to use 
for napkins. The stocks and bonds they 
made were made to sell, precisely as a shoe- 
maker makes shoes to sell, a haberdasher 
makes shirts for customers, and a milliner 
creates hats to meet the feminine demand. 
Wall Street is a manufacturing community, as 
before stated, 
and its biggest 
men are big be- 
cause they are 
the biggest 
manufacturers 
and the most 
successful sales- 
men. 

If Mr. Mor- 
gan had been in 
the circus busi- 
ness he would 
have made P. T. 
Barnum look 
like a barker for 
a side show. 

Mr. Morgan 
has made a great 
' Many tremen- 
dous hits in Wall 
Street and he 
has also been 
burned badly for 
misadventures. 
Many of the 
ships sent out by 
him on cruises have been wrecked in storms 
and pounded to pieces upon the ragged shores 
of the seas of high finance. There have 
been times when he, the mighty commander, 
has been in sore straits, yet it is not recorded 
that on any known occasion he has hoisted 
the flag of distress or failed to pay when he 
lost. 

More than any other man ever in Wall 
Street does Mr. Morgan stand for the spirit 
of dauntless American courage and broad 
grasp of the nation’s miaterial possibilities. 
Like the eagle he has ever looked unblinkingly 
at the sun. 

‘Mr. Jacob H. Schiff is a man of entirely 
different mold and character. He is essen- 
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tially Semitic. He has the hawk instincts of 
the Arab of the desert. Through his veins 
may course the blood of remote ancestors 
of that race. The spirit of conquest in him 
is tempered by the caution which has grown 
into his people through thousands of years of 
contact with every conceivable form of op- 
pression, an experience which has left the race 
singularly isolated and yet one of the greatest 
powers of our commercial civilization. Mr. 
Schiff may be, and doubtless is, patriotic in 
his way and after his own fashion, but he 
never allows that holy sentiment to run away 
with his judg- 
ment. 


Like Mr. 
Morgan, Jacob 
H. Schiff is a 


mighty manu- 
facturer and 
salesman of se- 
curities and he 
has profited 


thereby enor- 
mously, more 
perhaps than 
his rival. It is 


not his nature, 
however, to take 
chances or to 
make rash bets 
on the prosper- 
ity of the coun- 
try. He is ingen- 
ious and daring 
and original in 
making a mar- 
ket for his goods, 
but his heart is 
not as exuber- 
antly enthusiastic in his various enterprises 
as that of Mr. Morgan. In the collection 
of toll on the various enterprises that pass 
through their hands they are strikingly simi- 
lar. Neither has the slightest hesitancy in 
appropriating as his due the uttermost dol- 
Jar any project will stand. Modesty or self- 
depreciation are qualities unknown to either, 
when it comes to appraising the value of their 
own services. 

In comparing the two men one can hardly 
fail to form the opinion that Mr. Morgan is 
endowed with a higher degree of moral and 
physical courage than Mr. Schiff. They have 
clashed several times and in these contests Mr. 
Morgan has almost always triumphed. Even 
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on the occasion of that memorable Northern 
Pacific corner his great nerve, supplemented 
by that of Mr. James J. Hill, forced a draw 
when the odds were all against them. Mr. 
Harriman, who was Mr. Schiff’s ally and a 
knife-fighter by instinct, was for continuing 
the death grapple to the end, but he was over- 
ruled by the cautious banker, who shrank 
from the touch of steel. Mr. Schiff is a 
manufacturer and salesman of amazing suc- 
cess and a banker as well, but he is not a 
promoter. 

The accepted estimate of Mr. H. H. Rogers, 
Mr. James Stillman, Mr. William Rockefel- 


ler, and the other active representatives of the 
Standard Oil group is that they harbor resent- 
ment and, like Mr. Schiff, their attitude 
toward the public is more or less colored and 
influenced by the transactions and entangle- 
ments of the past. Experience has taught 
Wall Street that they have unpleasantly long 
memories, longer perhaps for personal en- 
mities than for favors. This gives them the 
reputation of being small men, far too small 
for the influence they wield. This estimate 
may be mistaken, but it has, nevertheless, been 
formed and countless instances have been 
brought up to prove the contention. 





NEED 


By ALDIS DUNBAR 


| ae gpatongte leap on oak and carven stone; 
The great logs blaze defiance to the blast 
Whose bleak wild battle-challenge rocks alone 


These massive walls, that roar of siege have passed. 


Out in the storm, 

Could I but fare with Love, I should be warm! 
Out in the dark, 

My soul would soar and sing with any lark! 


Lights flare from silver sconces; torches glow 
And flash on jeweled cup and tankard, set 
Amid brave cheer, where throngs a goodly show 
Of revelers—for joyous feasting met. 

Yet what is bread, 

When for one voice the heart is jamishéd? 
Out in the gale, 

Hand-grip in hand-grip over death prevail! 


In gleaming silken robes, with dainty feet,— 
Against the age-gloom of rich tapestries 
Fair shining,—maidens pass. I hear the sleet— 
The night-born tempest rage among the trees. 
Though frayed and rent— 


One rough cloak shared with me were blithe content! 


Out in the storm, 
Fared I with Love, I should go safe and warm! 
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Drawn by G. C. Wilmshurst. 


“She came down the wide stairway, pausing a moment.” 
¥ —‘*How Delafield Won Out,’” page 515. 
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